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PREFACE. 

While I have endeavored to set forth in their order the dominant facts 
pertaining to the history of the New-York Life INSURANCE Company, 
as seen from the Home Office, I am conscious that the greater part of the 
worl( involved in the upbuilding of such an organization, and the greater 
part of the benefits conferred on the community by its operations, are 
beyond the power of my pen to describe. The history of a great army 
can only give an outline of its organization, campaigns, victories and 
losses; it cannot take account of the toils, the sufferings, the hopes and 
the fears of the hundred thousand individuals of which the army is com- 
posed. The labors of a large corps of faithful agents during half a cent- 
ury; the motives that have induced the application for over six hundred 
thousand policies of insurance, each one of which had in view certain 
benefits to others in the event of the applicant's death while the policy 
was in force ; the benefits actually received by reason of payments aggre- 
gating nearly two hundred million dollars, over half of which was paid in 
death-claims and endowments; — these are the things that can never be 
described by mortal man, and yet they all belong to the history of the 
New-York Life Insurance Company. 

Every great corporation is the product of two forces — the one in- 
ternal, the other external — the management, and the times in which it 
has its existence. It did not seem possible, therefore, to write a history 
of the New-York Life Insurance Companv without making copious 
references to the history of Life Insurance during the last half century 
and to the conditions by which its growth has been affected. The log- 
book of a ship makes mention of the weather, as well as of the distance 
sailed, and sometimes the best of seamanship avails but little save to keep 
the vessel to her course. The life companies of fifty years' standing have 
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sailed over stormy seas, and it is not a little to the credit of their mana- 
gers to have brought their precious cargoes safely into port. They have 
shown themselves skillful seamen, not only in breasting financial storms, 
but also in taking advantage of fair weather. The references to contem- 
poraneous history have added considerably to the size of this work, and 
I trust will add something to the interest of those who may be its readers. 
Acknowledgments are due, for information furnished, to Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, in charge of the Eleventh Census ; 
Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency; Hon, W. J. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Hon. Charles Preston, Super- 
intendent Banking Department, State of New York; Daniel O'Dell, Esq., 
formerly the Company's Superintendent of Agencies ; and to the Edit:>rs 
of the "World Almanac" and of the "Iron Age"; also to the Librarian 
of Columbia College, for courtesies extended ; and to the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, for free access to the " Walford Library." 

J. M. H- 
New York, November, i8gS- 
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LIFE INSURANCE 

Makes scientific adjustment between tke possiMlities and probabilities, 
the accidents and averages of life. It enables the individual to merge 
his constant liability to death in the average longevity of the rase, and 
to share in the productiveness of life in general, whatever may be his 
own fate. It discounts probability and gives certainty. 

In its adaptations to practical life and finance. Life Insurance en. 
lists the cumulative power of small investments through long periods 
of time, and utilizes the far-off interest of prudence for present needs. 
It applies scientific method to those impulses of generosity which would 
otherwise encourage improvidence, and provides for the needs of all 
through the love of each for his own. It gives q^eciion a place to 
stand and a lever -with which to work. If transforms forethought and 
good-will into practical helpfulness and well-being. It enables us to 
realize for our loved ones the hopes we cherish for their fixture, which 
might otherwise be blighted by death. 

To the husband and father Life Insurance is duty, opportunity, 
partnership with vast and indestrucHbte forces, guaranty of average 
success in a field where individual failures are sure to be many and 
disastrous. Under all Accumulation and Endowment forms, it is pro- 
tection for loved ones during a term of years, and benefit to the insured 
in case of survival j it is manhood and middle age relieved from 
anxiety, and old age relieved from want. To the wife and mother it 
is protection, security, the fulfillment of marriage vows, the assurance 
of love stronger than life and over which death has no power. It 
bridges over the a^yss of poverty that may at any time open for herself 
and her children, the fear of which causes many an anxious hour. To 
children it is guardianship, the pledge of support and of the continu- 
ance of educational and social advantages, until they are prepared to 
take up the burdens of life with adequate preparation and strength. 

Founded in the nature and needs of man, allied to the most per- 
sistent forces in the business world, adapted to circumstances the most 
common, ministering to ends the most dear, approved by the wisest, 
and patronised by the best, of men — Life Insurance fulfills a mission 
•without parallel in the financial world. 
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PRESIDENT NEW-yORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, APRIL 12, 1845-APRJL 19, tB47. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL HISTORY 

OF THE 

NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 



CHARTER AND ORGANIZATION. 

Until the adoption of the State Constitution of 1846, all charters for 
insurance companies were granted by special Acts of the Legislature. 
The initial enactment, out of which the New-York Life Insurance 
Company finally grew, was an Act passed May 21, 1841, authorizing 
the establishment in the City of New York of an insurance company 
for marine, inland navigation and transportation, and fire risks, to 
be called the "Nautilus Insuranxe Company." Messrs. Addison 
Dougherty, J. B. Nones, D. A. Cushman, H. W. Childs, Caleb S. Woodhull 
and William V. Brady were named in the Act commissioners to receive 
subscriptions to' the capital stock of the Company, which was fixed for 
purposes of organization at two hundred thousand dollars.- Two years 
were allowed for organization. Just before the two years expired (April 
18, 1843) the original Act was so amended as to allow the Company, 
"in addition to their chartered rights, the privilege of organizing and 
doing business under the plan of mutual insurance, and for that purpose 
to have and enjoy a charter similar in every respect to that of the New 
York Mutual Insurance Company," a corporation authorized by an Act 
passed April 12, 1842, with power to do life, fire and marine insurance. 
The commissioners named in the Act of May 21, 1841, were continued, 
and they were authorized to organize the Company when applications for 
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;'amt:>"fljitirig'"f6 "$360,000 had- been teceived. " Two years from 
the date of the amended Act were allowed for organization. The records 
of the Company show that on April 10, 1845, a meeting of Commis- 
sioners WoodhuU, Brady, Childs and Nones was held at the office of John 
N. Taylor, Esq., No. 3 Nassau Street, and it was voted that, "applications 
in excess of the amount required having been received and approved, 
and notice for the election of twenty trustees and three inspectors to 
preside at the next annual election having been duly published," the poll 
be opened for such election. Upon closing the poll the c 
certified to the election of the following persons : ■ 



James Brown, 

Wm. H. ASPINWALL, 

Henry W. Hicks, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Leonard Suarez, 
Adam Norrie, 
Thomas B. Richards, 

W[LLiAM W. Rowland, 



TRUSTEES. 

John Crvder, 
Schuyler Livingston, 
Spencer S. Benedict, 
David A. Comstock, 
Almer Reed, 
Albert Wood hull, 

INSPECTORS. 
James Mairs, 



Edward C. Center, 
Edward F. Sanderson, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Richard Irvin, 
James Reyburn, 
Robert L. Taylor, 
LoRiNG Andrews. 



Adam M. Freeman. 



At a meeting of the Trustees, held April twelfth, at the office of the 
Contribution ship Insurance Co., 57 Wall Street, James De Peyster Ogden 
was elected President, A. M. Merchant Vice-President, and Lewis Benton 
was appointed Secretary. The Board adjourned, to meet on the sixteenth, 
at 15 Wall Street, the office of the President, at which time Pliny Freeman 
was appointed Actuary, to take charge of the Life Insurance Department. 
On the seventeenth, Policy No. i for $5,000 on the life of Lewis Benton 
and Policy No. 2 for $5,000 on the hfe of Pliny Freeman, were issued, and 
thus the long and glorious record began. Two fire risks were also taken 
for one year from April sixteenth, one for $5,000 at fifty cents per $100, 
on merchandise in stores at 219 Greenwich Street and 71 Barclay Street, 
and one for $500 at thirty-five cents per $100, on furniture in residence 
at 37 Hudson Street; but the By-Laws reported by a Committee appointed 
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June second restricted the business of the Company to "insurance on life 
and all and every insurance pertaining to life," and the two fire risks were 
re-insured in the AUiance Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed April 5, 1849, the name of the 
Company was changed to " New- York Life Insurance Company," 
and the scope of its authority was enlarged to include the power to "make 
and execute trusts," thus giving it all the privileges of a trust company, 
which it still retains and exercises, as occasion demands, in the interest of 
its policy-holders. Under this provision money is received by the Com- 
pany as Trustee, whether from insurance under a policy or otherwise, and 
paid to beneficiaries as designated. Money thus deposited with the 
Company is protected by the laws applying to trust funds. 

The Acts of May 3i, 1841, and of April 12, 1842, authorized the 
establishment of a corporation "to continue thirty years," and the Leg- 
islature might at any time alter or repeal the charter thereby granted ; 
but, by Section 20, Chapter 463, of the Laws of 1853, it was provided 
that, every charter created by or under the laws of this State for the pur- 
poses of life, health, or casualty insurance should continue until repealed. 
By the "Insurance Law" of 1892, and the amendments thereto, approved 
May 18, 1893, any domestic corporation then existing was allowed to 
amend its charter, or to adopt in whole or in part a new charter in ac- 
cordance with the statute, with the approval of the Superintendent of 
Insurance; and upon such adoption and consent, and upon filing a copy 
of the new or amended charter with the record of adoption and consent 
in the office of the Superintendent of Insurance, such corporation was 
authorized to enjoy the same perpetually, and declared to be a continua- 
tion of the corporation which existed prior to such re- in corporation. 
In accordance with these provisions of law the Board of Trustees adopted 
a new charter July 12, 1893, embodying in a single document the authority 
necessary to carry on the business of the Company. This charter was 
certified by the Attorney- General of the State to be in accordance with 
the law, on July 26, 1893, and received the consent of the Superintendent 
of Insurance on the same day, upon being filed in the Insurance De- 
partment. 
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The original charter of the Company provided that, for the better 
security of its policy-holders, it might receive notes for premiums in ad- 
vance, of persons intending to receive its policies, and might negotiate 
such notes for the purpose of paying claims or otherwise in the course of 
its business ; and that upon such portion of said notes as should exceed 
the amount of premiums paid by the respective signers thereof, a com- 
pensation not to exceed five per cent, per annum might be allowed and 
paid from time to time. The total amount of the original subscription 
notes was $55,815.25.* 

These notes were to be given up and canceled when the accumula- 
tions of the Company reached two hundred thousand dollars. Of the 
fifty-six original subscribers forty-six took policies in the Company, and 



George "Whitaker, . . 

William Slorie, . . . 

Joseph Nelson, . , , 

Joseph Chamberlain, . 

R, C. Root & Co., . . 

Edward Pierce, . . , 

George Cox 
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A. M. Freeman & Co 1,00000 
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John Rice 300.00 

Edward Kellogg, 500.00 

Lord, Warren, Salters & Co.; ... 500.00 
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George H. Ellery 35o 00 

John V. Richardson. 5™<» 

Samuel K. Hill S.*" <» 

William Salisbury, 2,000.00 

John Miurs. s.ooo.co 

John W. Martin. a, 000 00 

I. N. Taylor 1,000.00 

Caspar W. Wever 1,000.00 

G. Pitl Stevenson 50000 

P. M. Wetmore 500.00 

N. Carroll S™-™ 

W. H. Townsend 500.00 

G. H. Tracy i.ooo.oo 

p. S. Fowler 1,000.00 



$55.3i5. 
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on June second the Board of Trustees fixed the amount of the notes to be 
held at $50,000. The notes were to mature in one year, and at the end 
of the year settlement was made of the premiums chargeable against 
them and new notes were given. Notes which, through changes of bus- 
iness standing, became unnegotiable, were returned' to the makers and 
others secured in their place. No compensation was made to the signers 
until December, 1847, when it was voted to pay them five per cent, per 
annum, in accordance with the charter. This was continued until No- 
vember 30, 1850, when, the cash assets of the Company being in excess 
of $200,000, the notes were given up and canceled. 

The makers of these subscription notes acquired no special rights in 
the Company which, from its inception was made a purely mutual organ- 
ization. By the amended charter of 1843 "every person having taken a 
policy during the preceding year, and every person holding in his own 
name certificates of dividends declared " to the amount of one hundred 
dollars, was to be deemed a member of the Company and entitled to vote 
in person or by proxy at all elections. This feature was re-affirmed in 
the amendatory act of 1849, and was extended to cover running policies, 
by the provision that "each insured member for any sum paid in or 
secured as a premium of insurance to said Company during the year 
preceding such election shall have one vote either in person or by proxy," 
and certificate holders were allowed one vote for each hundred dollars in 
certificates held. 

Dividends were to be made annually from premiums earned, after 
deducting losses and expenses, and certificates were to be issued for the 
same for amounts of ten dollars and multiples thereof. Dividends for 
smaller amounts were credited on the books of the Company. While 
outstanding these certificates might, at the discretion of the Trustees, 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding six per cent, per annum, and were 
to be liable for losses until redeemed. The Trustees were authorized to 
begin their redemption, in the order of issue, when the sum outstanding 
should exceed $500,000, and were required to do so when the sum out- 
standing should exceed $1,000,000. An advertisement of the Company 
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published in the "Evening Mirror" of August 14th, 1845, says: "This 
Company, recently organized upon the improved and deservedly popular 
plan of Mutual Assurance, commences with a capital of $50,000, which 
will be continually augmenting as its business increases. One of the 
peculiar advantages attending insurance with this Company is that, all the 
assured share annually in its profits and are interested in its success. 
The earned premiums or profits will be safely invested by the Company, 
constituting a permanent fund annually augmenting for the benefit and 
security of all parties interested." 

However sanguine may have been the hopes of the promoters of the 
infant Company, we may be sure none of them dreamed that its fiftieth 
year would show over forty-five million dollars paid in dividends, and 
accumulations "for the benefit and security of all interested" of one 
hundred and sixty-two millions more ! 
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II. 

LIFE INSURANCE IN 1845. 

The " Nautilus {Mutual Life) Insurance Company " — as the early 
title ran — being now fairly launched, let us look about a little and con- 
sider upon what sort of sea it is to sail. When the NAUTILUS issued its 
first policy, there were in the United States eleven American companies 
and one English company doing a general life insurance business, and 
two corporations which issued insurances and granted annuities for the 
benefit of the families of clergymen. Eight of these organizations were 
trust companies, as well, and four of them still survive as such, having 
ceased to take life risks. The three companies which confined their 
operatfons to life insurance had all been organized during the preceding 
two and a-half years. 

The earliest life policies issued in this country were written by fire 
insurance companies and by individual underwriters. The earliest life 
companies were stock companies, and usually combined with their life 
business either a trust business or a fire insurance business. Life policies 
were mostly for short periods, the early premium tables providing for one 
year policies, seven-year policies, and whole life policies. The first com- 
pany organized to do a general life insurance business was the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, which 
was incorporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1812. The 
Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company, organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1836, issued' 248 policies during the first ten months of its 
existence, and seems' to have done most of the life business in Philadel- 
phia thereafter until afl:er 1845. It was the first life company in this 
country to share profits with policy-holders, and declared its first divi- 
dend December 27, 1844, in the form of reversionary insurance payable 
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with the policy. On January i, 1845, the Pennsylvania Company an- 
nounced that thereafter all premiums for one or more years would entitle 
the policy-holder to a credit of one-half the profits ; certificates of profits 
to be issued every five years, or oftener, and to bear Interest at six per 
cent, until redeemed. The first dividend, declared five years later, was 
paid in cash. This was the beginning of reversionary, and cash, dividends 
in American life insurance. 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company (1818-23) was 
required by its charter to pay the Massachusetts Hospital one-third of the 
net profits on its life business, after deducting legal interest on its paid-up 
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capital, and the same requirement was to be imposed upon any other Hfe 
company that should be chartered. The result of this was two-fold — the 
company did very little life business, and no other life companies were 
organized in Massachusetts for twenty years. The New England Mutual, 
chartered in 1835, did not begin business until December, 1843, and then 
with a guarantee capital that was to be retired at the end of ten years. 

In the South there had been several attempts to establish life insur- 
ance in connection with the trust business and marine insurance, but the 
only Southern company doing a life business in 1845, was the Baltimore 
Life. This company was essentially a banking company, doing but little 
life insurance and that on a very conservative basis, all premiums received 
being reserved for the payment of its policies. In transferring its risks to 
the Equitable in 1867, it exacted for them more favorable conditions than 
they enjoyed by the terms of their contracts, and three or four that re- 
fused to be transferred were kept on its own books until they expired. 
Its former building, at 11 South Street, still bears its name cut in the 
marble. 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, chartered in 
1830, issued during the first nine years of its existence 1,821 life policies, 
of which 694 were in force, insuring $3,451,958, on January r, 1840. At 
the end of this period the profits on its life business, as estimated by its 
President and Actuary, Mr. William Bard, and confirmed by the London 
Actuary, Mr. Finlaison, amounted to $189,000. This result was reached, 

le-insured risks, 99 in number, with Equiiable of New York in 1867. (7) Incorporated April i, 1E35 ; 
began business December i, 1843, with a guiiranlee capital of $100,000 redeemable at the end of ten 
years. (8) Began business in 1B36 as a life and trust company with $250,000 capital ; had the largest 
life business of any of the early companies; ceased 10 take new life risks in iBBS; still in business as a 
trust company ; January 1. 1894, had 3r8 poUeies in force insuring $809,934,40. (9) Began life business 
in 1838 ; did but httle ; closed in 1857. (10) Chartered 1840 with $loo,om capital to do life and trust 
business ; banking business large, life business small ; risks re-insured in 1856 in Jefferson Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati ; both failed in 1837. (rr) Chartered 1840 with $50,000 capital to do fire 
and life busitiess; name changed in 1857 to City Insurance Company, and business confined to fire 
insurance. 112) Incorporated as a purely mulual company April, 1B42; began business February i, 
I8«- (13) Incorporated January 31, 18^5, as a purely mutual company ; began business April, 1845. 
(14) Began business in London in 1837; had board of directors in New York in 1845 and issued 32 
policies through New York office; name changed to International in 1855; eicluded from Massa- 
chusetts in 1859 ; did litde new business in United States after i860 ; re-insured later in the Hercules, 
which became insolvent. The figures of the Presbyterian Ministers' Fund, of the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life, ajid of the Girartl Life and Trust, were kindly furnished by these organizations for this table. 
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however, by compounding premiums semi-annually at six per tent., 
charging the business with no other expense than commissions and death- 
losses and with the reserve necessary to re-insure outstanding policies. 
From the surplus thus earned the company resolved to pay a dividend of 
two per cent, per annum upon its capita!, but was soon obliged to use the 
gross amount to make good an embezzlement of funds by its secretary. 
In February, 1844, the company had in force 711 policies, of which 126 
were life policies, and the remainder for shorter terms. 

The success of the mutual principle as applied to fire and marine 
insurance, as well as the surplus earnings of life insurance companies, led 
the board of trustees to inquire of the president whether it would not be 
for the interest of the company to adopt the mutual principle, or whether 
they would not be forced by competition to do so. In a special report 
dated February 6, 1844, Mr. Bard reviewed the history of the Equitable, 
of London — the oldest and most successful English life company — and 
the experience of his own company, and after considering the probable 
profits of life insurance in this country, he gave it as his opinion that the 
mutual principle offered no advantage to the insured that should lead the 
board to apprehend its influence on the business of the company, or which 
should induce them to alter its charter from a stock, to a mutual, company. 

It is interesting, in the light of subsequent events, to look back to 
this report and consider how much depended on it; since if the com- 
pany had adopted the mutual principle and had made diligent efforts to 
increase its life business, there seems no reason to doubt that, with its 
established position, its large capital, and the high repute of its officers 
and directors, it might have become the leading life insurance company 
of the country. Mr Bard's underestimate of the volume of business 
available, and his conclusion that most men would take policies for short 
terms, were natural enough under the circumstances; but his estimate of 
the amount of surplus that could be divided among policy-holders con- 
tained an error that should not have escaped notice, since he assumed 
that surplus in hand at the end of five years would not be available to 
the policy-holder except in case of death, and would, therefore, only have 
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a present value in proportion to a man's chances of deatli.* If only the 
dying received any part of the surplus, their share would be greatly in- 
creased, both by forfeitures and by expiring term policies, and the amount 
arising from each maturing life policy would be increased by interest 
until maturity. 

April 1, 1840, New York placed upon her statute books a law which 
has proved the Magna Charta of life insurance, viz., the law authorizing 
a married woman to insure her husband's life for her own benefit, free 
from the claims of her husband's creditors. This beneficent statute has 
been very generally adopted by other States, and where it was lacking 
the companies of the period sometimes introduced its provisions in their 
charters. The era of mutuality was now at hand, and its most notable 
exponent was the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, which 
was incorporated April 12, 1842, and began business February i, 1843. 
During this interval of eight months applications were secured for over 
$700,000 insurance, and tbe issues of the first year were 470 policies, 
insuring $1,640,718. At the end of nineteen months (September, 1844) 
796 policies had been issued, of which 419 were for whole life, 287 for 
seven years, and the balance for shorter terms. 

Life insurance in the United States had passed the experimental 
stage. The conservatism and high financial standing of most of the early 
life and trust companies undoubtedly did much to establish confidence in 
the safety of life insurance. The early tables of premium rates had been 
based upon English experience, modified by such data as had been 
collected in this country and which showed a higher death-rate than in 
Europe. The mortality experience of the companies thus far had been 
less than the assumptions, and rates had been gradually reduced until, in 
1845, the English Carlisle Table was generally accepted as the standard.! 
The Actuaries' Table, based upon the experience of seventeen English 
life companies, and published in 1843, had not yet displaced the Carlisle, 
either in England o- America. 
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In England the social and financial conditions had been more favor- 
able to the growth of life insurance, and in 1845 there were 115 English 
companies in existence, with an estimated premium income of nearly 
$25,000,000 per year, under policies approximating $675,000,000.* The 
English companies were also adopting the mutual system, only 8 of the 1 1 5 
being classed as proprietary, while 20 were purely mutual, and 87 mixed. f 
In a pamphlet of the time.f written in the interest of the older companies, 
it was said that 25 new companies were organized in 1845, and 71 more 
projected ; and that the mixed companies were striving to outbid each 
other in the proportion of profits offered policy-holders, from one-half in 
the "Guardian" to nine-tenths in the "Star." It was estimated that in order 
to give each company an Income of ^150,000 per year — which was not 
so much as some of the older companies were receiving — would require 
an amount equal to twelve per cent, of all the incomes in Great Britain 
and Ireland above ;(Ji5o per year. A heavy mortality in companies was 
•predicted, which came to pass in due time. 

The business of American life companies in 1 845 was still small, but 
the principle was well-established, and under the stimulus of the mutual 
principle and the energy of the life insurance solicitor, who was soon to 
appear upon the field, the system was destined to take its place among 
the great financial interests of the country, and to claim pre-eminence 
among the beneficent forces of the time. 

-Theory and PracUce of Life Assurance, by W. E, Hillman, Actuary of the Star Assurance Office. 

tLife Insurance Offices, by George Isabel Soper, London, 1846, 
JLife Insurance Offices, New and Speculadve, London, 1S46. 
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III. 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1845. 

The conditions under which the NautiLUS INSURANCE COMPANY 
began its career in 1845 can hardly be appreciated by the present gen- 
eration without a glance at the political, industrial and social conditions 
of half a century ago. In April, 1845, there were twenty-seven States 
and three Territories in the Union, and the total population was about 
twenty millions. Florida had been admitted during the month preced- 
ing, and the same Act had made provision for the admission of Iowa 
upon her acceptance of certain boundaries prescribed. The other two 
Territories were Wisconsin and Minnesota. The only States west of the 
Mississippi River were Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri; Kansas and 
Nebraska, Montana and the two Dakotas, Colorado, Wyoming and Okla- 
homa were as yet unorganized and unsettled. The only territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains to which the United States laid claim was known 
as the "Oregon country," and comprised the present States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Its title to this, by virtue of discovery and 
original occupation, had been acknowledged by Spain under the treaty 
of 1 8 19; but it had been jointly occupied by the United States and Great 
Britain, without prejudice to the rights of either, since the treaty of 181 8, 
which fixed the northern boundary of the United States, from the Lake 
of the Woods to the "Stony Mountains." at the 49th parallel of north 
latitude. The vast domain which now includes the States of Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and the Territories of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, 
was yet to be acquired. 

James K. Polk had just been inaugurated President, having been 
elected over Henry Clay on a platform that declared for the annexation 
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of Texas, and the occupation of Oregon as far north as 54° 40' — one of 
the war-cries of the presidential campaign having been "fifty-four forty 
or fight." Texas was admitted to the Union in December after Mr. Polk's 




[The building on the nglil, 
Presbylsrian, when; Dr. Gardiner 
buildinga. Beyond il, and bfiyoni 
engraving was made shortly before 



inauguration, and this brought on the Mexican War, in May, 1846. The 
Oregon boundary dispute was settled under the treaty of June 15, 1846, 
which provided that the 49th parallel of latitude should be the line from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific Ocean.* Many of the most notable 
men the country has produced were then living and in public life. John 

• President Polk announced as [he four great measures of his administration — a reduction of the 
tariff, Ihe independent Treasury, a settlement of the Oregon boundary question, and the acquisition ol 
California | and he carried them all to successful completion.— &A5n/*r'iffijtof7o/ (7. S.. vol. iv., p. 498. 
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C. Calhoun had just left the office of Secretary of State where, by his 
zeal for the annexation of Texas, he had regained — what he was never 
again to lose — his place in the affections of the southern people. Andrew 
Jackson, from his retirement at the Hermitage, was looking with gratifi- 
cation upon the political changes that had brought his old opponent, 
Calhoun, again into favor, and defeated the political aspirations of his 
"heir apparent," Martin Van Buren, — because these changes had also 
compassed the defeat of his later opponent, Henry Clay. Mr. Clay was 
not in the Senate at this time, but five years later was to come forth 
from his retirement to lead the great compromise debate, with which his 
name will always be inseparably connected. Mr. Webster had just been 
returned to that body, in which he had won his great fame, after valuable 
but inconspicuous service in the Cabinets of Presidents Harrison and 
Tyler. John Quincy Adams, "the old man eloquent," who had seen 




thirty-one years of public service in various offices, including the highest, 
before he entered the House of Representatives, was now completing his 
fourteenth year in that body, where he had gained his greatest renown as 
champion of "the right of petition." 
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Besides these great names there were others httle less conspicuous, 
the mere mention of which recalls much of the history of their time. 
Among the older of these men were Thomas H. Benton, Lewis Cass, 
John J. Crittenden and Thomas Corwin, in the Senate, Joseph Story, of 
the Supreme Court, Richard Rush, Minister to France, Sam Houston, 
ex-President of Texas, and Silas Wright, Governor of New York — who 
were then at the zenith of their fame ; while others, Hke James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, Robert J. Walker,* Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, Edward Everett, Minister to England, 
Hannibal Hamlin, John P. Hale, Joshua R. Giddings, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, David Wiimot, Andrew Johnson and Alexander H. Stephens, in Con- 
gress, and Millard Fillmore,! William H. Seward, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Samuel J. Tilden, Charles Francis Adams, Charles Sumner and Abraham 
Lincoln, outside of it, were the rising young men of the time. In 
literature the great names were Cooper and Irving, Bryant and Emerson ; 
Longfellow and Poe, Lowell and Whittier, Hawthorne and Prescott, 
Bancroft, Holmes and Willis were men of brilliant promise; Francis 
Wayland, Eliphalet Nott, Lyman Beecher and Horace Mann were the 
foremost educators. Looking backward from 1845, the last war with 
Great Britain was no farther in the past than the Civil War is to the ob- 
server of to-day ; General Scott, who had won his first laurels and his 
first star at Lundy's Lane, was commander-in-chief of the army, and des- 
tined to win still greater renown upon the plains of Mexico in the war 
then impending. A retrospect of fifty years at that time brought one to 
the first administration of Thomas Jefferson; and the elderly men of 1845 
were the sons and the familiars of the founders of the Republic. 



'Walker lariff of 1E46. 
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1859 Mrs. Fillmore sold her life inleresl in Ihe Schuyler Mansion in Alban 
d from her first husband. 10 Mr. John Tracey, for the sum of $6,000. In 
ase of her early death, Mr. Tracey look apolicy of insurance on Mrs, Fillm. 
int. This policy. No. 12,877, was issued by the New-Yobk Life, Februi 
Fillmore's death, in iBSi. was paid 10 Ihe son and executor of Mr. Tncey. 
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Perhaps nothing marks the difference between 1845 and 1895 more 
distinctly than the difference in means of communication. In 1845 the 
world was just upon the threshold of that wonderful development in the 
use of steam and electricity that has revolutionized methods of production 
and distribution. Steamboats were in common use on our lakes and 
rivers in 1845, but of railroads there were only 4,633 miles in the whole 
country. Only one railroad — the Harlem — entered New York City, 
and the first all-rail route to Albany was not yet completed. Before the 
opening of the Erie Canal it cost one hundred dollars to transport a ton 
of freight from Buffalo to New York ; hence any considerable commerce 
between distant points not connected by water-ways or the few railroads 
that then existed was practically impossible. Mr. Edward Atkinson esti- 
mates that to do the present freight work of our railways would require 
fourteen million horses. The first line of telegraph had been put up 
between Baltimore and Washington in 1844, and Mr. Morse's offer to sell 
his invention to the Government for a small sum had been refused on the 
ground that it was of no practical importance.* Letter postage was from 
six to twenty-five cents, according to distance, for each single sheet of 
paper. On July 1, 1845, it was reduced to five cents per sheet for three 
hundred miles or less, and to ten cents for over three hundred miles. The 
total revenue of the Post-Office Department was only about one- eighteenth 
as much as at the present time. The material' civilization of the present 
day may be said to rest practically upon coal and iron; in 1845 the coal 
mined was only about one-eightieth, and the iron manufactured about one- 
one hundred and eightieth, of the present annual output.f For illumi- 
nating purposes whaie oil and tallow were then the chief reliance; petro- 

* The first numherof "Fisher's Naiional Magazine," published in June, 1845, contains an article on- 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs, by F. O. J. Smtth, of Maine, aflerwitrds prominent in the business, re- 
viewing the progress made, and closing as follows: "Who is fool-hardy and blind enough to doubt that 
the time has come when these structures [telegraphic lines] will start into being and action all over our 
country, and that the business and calculations of our merchants and me^ of enterprise should he 
shaped with reference to such a new condition of their relations ? " 

\ The early railroads used a wooden rail with an iron strap. The first iron T rail used in this 
countrywaslaidon theErieroadiniS45. The Erie was then complete from Piermontto Middletown, 
S3 miles. The price of wrought iron was then about $3o per ton; the present price of steel rails is 
about $33 per ton. Wood was generally used for fuel until about i860. 
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teum, of which the present annual product is over thirty-five million 
barrels, was first obtained by boring during that year, but it was not 
generally used until about twelve or fifteen years later. 

In 1 840 about seventy per cent, of the total population were engaged 
in agriculture, and about fifteen per cent, in manufactures and trades ; in 
1 890 the percentages were about forty-eight, and twenty-four, respectively. 
In 1840 there were twenty-two cities with a population of over fifteen 
thousand each, and 8.52 per cent, of the total population dwelt in cities;* 
in 1890 there were two hundred and sixteen cities with a population of 
over fifteen thousand each; and 29.12 per cent, of the total population 
dwelt in cities. In 1840 the population was a little more than one-fourth 
(27.1 per cent.) as great as in 1890, but the value of manufactures was 
only about one-thirtieth as great, imports and exports about one-seventh 
as much, the moneyf in circulation about one-eleventh as much, the de- 
posits in savings banks about one-hundredth as large, the children in 
common schools about one-seventh as many, and the newspapers about 
one- twelfth as many. 

Of the almost numberless labor-saving machines of the present day, 
the sewing-machine, the rotary printing-press, the mower and reaper, the 
steam elevator, and the type-writer are the most common, — yet not one 
of these was in practical use in 1845. The result of their introduction has 
been to increase very largely the productive capacity of mankind, and so 

* The " Nalional Magazine" for October, 1845, contains an article on Chicago, by D. D. Griswold, 
giving its population by Ihe census of 1844 a.1 10,864. ^ind estimating its population in 1845 at " nearly 
13,000." It contains the following pen-picture of its business: "Wheat, the great staple of northern 
IHinois, is brought into the city in wagons, not unfrequently from a distance of 250 miles. Long trains, 
reminding one of the caravans of the East, are seen cros^ng the p 
heralded by clouds of dust, in all directions. The business streets ai 
Ihe number of wheat wagons and tine strings of oxen attached to them 
houses are constantly and actively engaged in the reception of this grain; runners are eagerly and 
noisily competing with each other in the purchase of it ; you run against a load of wheat or a wheat 
buyer at every turn. During a portion of the winter the pork trade is carried on imder almost equally 
brisk and lively circumstances." The article concludes in this hopeful strain ; "We have good reason 
for the confident belief (hat the business interests and prosperity of Chicago are as Urmly based as those 
of any town in the Western States." 

t The " National Magaiine," already quoted, contains an article by the first President of the Com- 
pany, Mr, Ogden, on the Currency of the " United Stales," which is re-printed in full in the appendi.. 
The tiguies for 1845, upon which the above comparison is based, are talien from "Twenty Years in 
Congress," vol. i., p. 6^3. 
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to enable men to secure more of the comforts and luxuries of life. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson has shown by elaborate statistics that, while the hours 
of labor were greatly reduced between 1850 and 1890, the wages of men 
of special skill and those of the average mechanic will now purchase about 
twice as much of the ordinary articles of food and clothing as in 1850. 
The census of 1850 showed the average wealth per capita to be $308; 
the census of 1890 showed it to be $1,039. 

In addition to the marked changes in the material conditions of our 
civilization since 1845, there has been a marked increase in the humane 
spirit, which will not tolerate organized injustice or oppression, and which 
seeks to alleviate human suffering of every kind. This spirit has found 
expression in the abolition of slavery and of dueling ; in the reform of 
laws relating to married women and to the employment of children; in 
the temperance and prison reforms ; and in the rapid increase of indus- 
trial schools, orphan asylums and other institutions for the care of the 
unfortunate. 

The bearing of all these changes upon the possibilities of life insur- 
ance is obvious. Easier communication between all parts of the country, 
a greater average intelligence, more leisure to read and to think, more 
money to spend, and an increase of the humane spirit, have supplied the 
conditions and motives necessary to a rapid growth of the system. 




The Capitol at Wasejington in 1845. 
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THE FIRST THOUSAND POLICIES. 

The offices of the Company were first established at Ko. 58 Wall Street, 
and the first policies were dated there. We give on the following 
pages facsimile illustrations, slightly reduced, of the first application and 
policy forms. The policy selected is No. 5, issued May 17, 1845, on the 
life of John Rice, one of the signers of subscription notes which constituted 
the first financial basis of the Company. Mr. Rice afterward took two 
other policies in the Company and kept them all in force until his death, 
which occurred in 1 856. The application shows the numbers and amounts 
of all his policies, and the approval of the Loss Committee when they 
became claims, also an extract from the law under which such insurances 
might be made for the sole benefit of married women and their children. 
The law was construed literally in those days — the application was signed 
by the wife, her name appeared on the books as the owner of the policy, 
and she frequently conducted the correspondence in paying the premiums. 
Medical Examiners of the Company were not appointed until June sec- 
ond, and policies issued prior thereto were issued by the otficers of the 
Company, on the statements of the applicant, the family physician of the 
person insured, and the certificate of an intimate friend. This applica- 
tion bears the signatures of Mrs. Rice, Dr. A. Sidney Doane, and Ammi 
Dows, 

The first policy form differs in its terms but slightly from the form in 
use by the Girard Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia as far back as 
1837, t>"t the difference, such as it is, gives larger Hberty to the policy- 
holder, namely, permission to travel in the United States south of Virginia 
and Kentucky between November first and June first. The only benefit 
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^4al THE NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, in eoi 
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de deatdef de .>a^ jL-^-^:^ ^-V /Si //czg d dc>a^ "/-^ 

aaid CSi'V^.w /Ct f^^ ide amounl ef Me .laed tnoif^nce -sda// Ce ^ayaoA 

a^r der dead to def cdd/ien, Ar t4"^ "^^^ "^ ''" ^^^^ gaatdian,^ tinder- aac, wiidin tiih/y dafo afer 

due notice and /ztoof of tde dead / tde ^aid ^=/>^^ /^=^ «.. a/o^e^id. 
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aid ^wvinoe^ tdc. ^o6cy dad de ,oid nu^ and 0/ no ej^et. 
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The First Thousand Policies. 3i 

provided under the policy was the insurance payable at death, while it 
became null and void, and all payments thereon were forfeited to the 
Company, from any of the following causes : 

(i) The non-payment of any premium; (2) death by the insured's own 




hand; (3) any untrue statement in the application; (4) death upon the 
high seas; (5) death in consequence of a duel; (6) death by the hands of 
Justice; (7) death in the known violation of any law of the United States, 
or of any State or Province wherein residence and travel were permitted; 
(8) residence or travel south of the southern boundaries of Virginia and 
Kentucky, between July first and November first, or at any time beyond 
the settled limits of the United States and the British Provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; (9) military or naval service, 
the militia not in actual service excepted. 

The limit of risk upon one life was placed at $5,000. Among the 
first 1,000 policies there were six for $10,000 each; all others were for 
$5,000 or less. In the case of the six $ro,000 policies, the excess was 
re-insured in the National Loan Fund, the Mutual Life, and the Mutual 
Benefit of N. J. The premium rates were based on the Cartisle Table 
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22 The First Thousand Policies. 

of Mortality with interest at four per cent There seems to have been no 
discrimination made between northern and southern risks upon persons 
who were thoroiighlj' acclimated, but liberty of residence and travel was 
very much restricted in the South, even to residents. Under the first 
1,000 policies twenty-six persons residing in the cities of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Natchez, Little Rock and Augusta, paid extra premiums of from 
one-half to one per cent, on the amount insured, to travel or reside in any 
part of their respective States. Northern policy-holders were charged 
one-half of one per cent, for permission to travel or reside in any part of 
the Union (except New Orleans and Mobile) between July first and Novem- 
ber fifteenth. Passengers by sea to southern ports, to Havana, and to Eu- 
rope, were charged one-half of one per cent.; a sea captain was charged 
one per cent, with many restrictions as to the ports he might enter. One 
per cent, extra was charged for permission to go to California and return, 
and three per cent, extra for permanent residence there. A surgeon of 
the United States Army paid five per cent extra to accompany the army 
to Mexico, the permit not to cover the risk of death in battle or from 
wounds received. 

Beginning with May, 1845, the business of the Company averaged 
about 20 policies per month during the remainder of the year ; in Janu- 
ary, 1846, there were 36, and in February 119. This sudden increase 
was due to the enterprise of a few southern agents who persuaded the 
Company to accept risks on the lives of slaves. During these two months 
%^ slave policies were issued, and of the first 1,000 policies 339 were on 
the lives of slaves. The amounts were usually less than $$00, and the 
term one year; occasionaliy one policy covered several lives. Policy No. 
799 was issued on the lives of three slaves, and Policy No. 268 was issued 
on the lives often slaves and one white man. The first death-claim paid 
by the Company was under a slave policy, the entry in the Journal, under 
date of November 2, 1846, reading as follows: "Paid F. Alonzo Clarke 
[of Richmond, Va.,] the amount insured on his slave, Philip Swan, per 
Policy No. 228 [died August, 28, 1846], $225." There were three death- 
claims under slave policies in the period under review, the total amount 
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paid being $1,050. The issue of such policies was discontinued by ciirec- 
tion of the Trustees, April 19, 1848. 

Among the letters in the Actuary's letter-book of this period is one 
dated November 25, 1845, and addressed to "Schuyler Colfax, Esq., South 
Bend., Ind.," acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the "St Joseph 



mp^mMmBi-Mi 



» - ' 1 




.^^^1^ 



Valley Register," with Mr. Colfax's name as "editor and agent of a fire 
and marine insurance company, both marked for notice" from which it 
was inferred that he would accept the agency of a life company. Mr. 
Colfax replied under date of December tenth, offering to accept the agency 
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or to recommend some suitable person if the Company preferred another." 
He was appointed, but under date of April 15, 1846, wrote that his other 
business had increased to such proportions that he had no time for life in- 
surance, and recommended as agent in his room, Mr. Charles M. Heaton. 
Thus a good life insurance agent was spoiled to make a Vice-President 
of the United States. 

.Q.n Upon closing the books for the first year it was found that 
lO'tU. ^p policies had been issued, insuring $929,038, of which 359 
policies, insuring $799,000, remained in force. The premium income 
had been $22,602.71, interest receipts $33.60, and the total expenses 
$5,140.76. No death-losses had been reported. The "net earned pre- 
miums," calculated according to the time the policies had run, were found 
to be $10,311.92, of which expenses had consumed about one-half. The 
committee appointed to examine the accounts recommended that "a 
dividend of 50% on the net earned premiums of the past year should be 
declared to the policy-holders." It is difficult to understand how any one 
with a spark of actuarial knowledge, or with any conception of the func- 
tion of a reserve fund, could have recommended or approved this action. 
The management of the early companies was strong on the practical or 
business side, but weak on the theoretical or scientific side.f Life insur- 

* "In the past year the prejudices formerly existing against life insurance have been weakening 
and becoming eradicated. Its benefits — so imponant and undeniable — are becoming appreciated; 
and it has been recently a subject of favorable consideration with many of our citizens. Requests made 
by several of them to me 10 procure an agency from a company doing thai business prompted the 
sending of the marked paper to which you allude. The business which an agency would do might be 
limited at first— but, I feel well-convinced, would be a steadily increasing one. If you feel disposed, 
therefore, in view of the facts I have stated, to appoint an agent here, I will either accept the appoint- 
ment myself and do all I can for the interests of the Company, or will recommend some suitable person 
if you would prefer another. 1 have been written to by Mr. J. Leaoder Slarr. agent of the mammoth 
English company, to accept a sub-agency of his company here. I repUed to him as I have to you — 
still, on reflection, I think the western anti-British feeling would operate against an English company, 
and of course favorably to yours. However, I bring this to your consideration, that you may weigh 
it in deciding whether to establish an agency here. For my own part, I am impressed with the 
conviction that the more numerous are life insurance companies and agencies (within the bounds of 
reason and discretion) the heavier and larger will be the business of (hem all. Causing discussion 
and examination, the certain result is increased and more numerous insurings. • » • Accom- 
panying this I send you a recent number of my paper with an ardcle on Life Insurance marked." 

t The first dividend declared by this Company was in February, 184S. This dividend was fifty-two 
per cent, on the premiums paid : pavfible with each policy at death only. An error in this dividend was 
brought to the notice of the Trustees by Edmund Blunt, Esq., of the U, S. Coast Survey. Mr. Gjli 
[Actuary of the Mutual I.ife In 1858] examined the principles upon which the dividend was based, and 
declared that the dividend actually earned was less than thirty-three percent. This.dividend has since 
been adjusted upon sound principles.— Mo/ffn/ Life Report, 1858. 
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Witness'io the > 
Signing kereoj j 



in ihe State of 

desirousofeffcclingan AsSLi 

OF NEW YORK, in the sl 

upon ray own Life, during the* 

Do HEREBY DECLARE, thai my Age, next 

yeai-9 ■ That I h; 

That 1 have 

Rupture, Fits, Dropsy, Asthma, or 



in the County of 
the Person described on the other side, being 
:-cE\vith THE NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE CO. 
of Dollar?. 



Birth-day, will be 

had the Small Pox : that I have been Vaccinated -. 

had the Gout : Thai J have not been afflicted with 
ng of Blood ; and ihat I am not nnw afflicled with any 
Disorder that lends to the shortening of Life. And I hereby agree, that ihrs Declaration shall be the 
basis of the Contract betweert myself and the said Company: And if any untrue or fraudulent alle- 
gation is contained in this Declaration, all Moneys which shall have been paid to the Company 
on account of the Assurance lo be made in consequence thereof, shall be forfeited for the benefit of 
the said Company. Amd I do heuebv further declare, that of 

my Medical Referee, and 
of my private Friend, are, in my belief, 

fully competent to give information as lo my present and general state of health. 



Dated this 
thousand eight hundred andforty- 






a the year of our Lord o 



LIFE OF ANOTHER., 



Declaration to he made and 



in the Slate of ■ . ^-^^^^^ 



signed by a I'erson proposing to ; 
on ihe hife of Anolher. 



Assurance'' ^ 



-y^^c 



next Birth-day, will be 
had the Small Pox . That he has 
had the Gout : And that he has 



in the County of —^^ 

; of the Persons named on ihe other side, being 

desirous of cfleciing an Assurance with THE NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE CO. 

OF NEW YORK, in the sum of .S^t-t^ j" 

Dollars, upon the Life of ^ c^^ /3C^ 

-t:^^ a^Jt-^^^^^'^^c. — in the County of ..-■^<^^ 

Slate of .^ ^yPZ^-^ ^(t^l^ < the other person described on the other side, during 

the Age of the said t^^f^L-^ z*^ J_ 

c^c-i^' <^>>^'<~~, Years : That he has 

'been Vaccinated . That he has --.. 

not been afflicted with Rupture, Fits, Di-opsy, Asthma, or Spillmg o( Blood ; and that he is not now 
afflicted with any Disorder which lends to the fhorlening of life. And that I have an interest m 

Ihe Life of the said ^l-/ f^^-^^ /iX-c-<^ — ^ ■ — 

lo Ihe full amount of Ihe said Sum of ^i^^^^-^ C=^^C~.-.-^«-^'*^ —^ 

Dollars. And I hereby agree, that this Declaration shall be (he basis of the Contract between myself 
and the said Company ! And if any unirue or fraudulent allegation is contained in this Declaration, 
all Moneys which shall have been paid lo ihe said Company, on account of the Assurance made in 
consequence thereof, shall be forfeited for the benefit of the Company. And I do hereby fvrther 
DECLARE, that ^ I "f , *^^ Medical 

Referee, and .>f>->^ -^ ''^"^ of lyTi^-.^ i/ ^'. 

are, in my belief, folly competent to give information as lo ihe present and general si 
of Ihe said e=?'^-^'— r^^^ 



the Medical . 
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' in the year of our Lord one 
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ance was largely for short periods only. Of the 449 policies issued by 
the Nautilus during its first year, only 127 were for the whole term of 
life; the remainder were mostly for one year or for seven years. As by the 
terms of the charter dividends were not to be paid at once and were to be 
liable for losses until paid, they answered all the purposes of a reserve fund. 
This was the first life insurance dividend declared to policy-holders in this 
country, except that of the Girard Life and Trust Company, already re- 
ferred to, which was declared in reversion. 

During the first year all premiums were required to be paid in cash, 
except in the case of persons giving subscription notes; but the business 
of the year did not equal the anticipation of the officers and trustees, and 
on May 16, 1846, it was voted to allow policy-holders the option of giving 
notes for forty per cent, of the premium. 

Policy No. 1,000 was issued March 16, 1847. To reach this point 
had required twenty-three months. During the year 1894, over 81,000 
policies were issued — an average of nearly 7,000 per month. The measure 
of the Company's service to the public is therefore about 160 times as 
great now as it was in 1 845—6. The following table shows the distribu- 
tion of the first 1 ,000 policies, according to the periods for which they were 
written, the modes of their termination, and the domicile of policy-holders : 

Tabular History of the First 1,000 Policies Issued bv the New-York Life 
Insurance Company, to Ju.ve 24, 1894. 
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Among these policies was one joint-life policy, issued upon the lives 
of husband and wife, and fourteen other policies upon the lives of women, 
in addition to many policies on the lives of female slaves. Of the 342 
whole life policies ten per cent, were not taken, fifty-two per cent, lapsed, 
eight per cent, were surrendered, and thirty per cent, have become claims 
or are still in force. The names of the seven policy-holders whose policies 
are in force at this writing 
(July 25, 1894) are as follows: 
James P. Wallace, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John R. Lee, Hamburg, 
N. Y.; William H. Sweet, East 
Saginaw, Mich.; Morris E. 
Fuller, Schuyler, Neb.; Joseph 
Lee, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Daniel 
W. IngersoII, St. Paul, Minn.; 
John Hinde, New York City. 
Of these seven policy-holders, 
two, Messrs. James P. Wallace 
and John R, Lee, insured in 
1845, and have both paid their 
fiftieth premium. Their record 
entitles them to the foremost 
place among the policy-hold- 
ers of the Company, and their 
portraits are given herewith. 
Mr. Wallace was born April 
3, 1 8 16. His policy is No. 15, 
and was issued May 24, 1845. I" reply to the Company's congratulations 
and its request for his photograph, Mr. Wallace wrote under date of July 
13, 1894: 

I accept with pleasure your congratulations that I have reached the age of seventy- 
eight years, and that I hold the eailicst policy of your Company now in force. 1 was 
one of the original subscribers in getting up your Company, and have a pdde in its sue- 
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28 The First Thousand Policies. 

cess. I cordially congratulate you on its long and successful and eminently honorable 
career, and assure you that my policy has been a comfort to myself and family during 
every year of its exbtence ; especially was it so in my younger days when I had little 
else to leave them in case of my death. • * * • »_» » * 



19. He was appointed agent 
1845, ^^^ continued to act as 



Mr. John R. Lee was born July 6, li 
of the Company at Buffalo, N. Y,, in July, 

such for several years. His 
letters and reports, in those 
early days, before the methods 
of the Company had been sys- 
tematized, were models of 
brevity, promptness and accu- 
racy. Mr. Leewas a banker 
at that time, and was afterward 
Secretary and Treasurer of tht 
Buffalo, Bradford and Pitts- 
burg Railroad Company. He 
replied to the Company's let- 
ter of congratulation, on his 
last birthday, closing- his letter 
as follows : 

The one word, " weariness,"lells 
the stor>- of old age ; but notwith- 
standing that, 1 will hope and desire 
to live to see the document you pro- 
pose to issue, setting forth the co- 
lossal condition of the New-York 
Life Insurance Company after 
an experience of fifty years.* 

The business of the second year showed a marked increase over that 
of the first. The net earned premiums were about double all expenditures, 
and a second scrip dividend of fifty per cent was declared to policy- 
holders, and it was voted to pay six per cent, interest on the dividends 
outstanding. 

• Mr. Lee died March 31. 1B95. 
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V. 
THE FIRST MILLION DOLLARS. 

At the annual election, April 19, 1847, Mr. A. M. Merchant, the 
former Vice-President, was elected President, and Mr. Robert B. 
Coleman succeeded him as Vice-President. Mr. Benton had retired from 
the secretaryship in February preceding, and the work of the Secretary 
was devolved upon the Actuary. The period upon which we have now 
entered brought into the Company's service four men who were to be, 
during many years, conspicuously identified with its management and 
growth. Hon. Morris Franklin, who had been State Senator, and was 
then President of the New York Board of Aldermen, was elected a 
Trustee at the second annual meeting, and in December, 1848, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Merchant, he was elected President^a position to 
which he was re-elected at each annual meeting following until his death 
in 1885. On December i, 18.51, Mr, William H. Beers entered the office 
of the Company as accountant, and thus began a forty years' service, 
during which time he did more than any other one man to make the 
Company one of the foremost financial institutions of the world. On 
June 1 3, 1 849, Mr. William Barton was elected a Trustee, and remained an 
active member of the Board until his death in 1884, being for many years 
Chairman of the Finance Committee and devoting all his time to the 
service of the Company. On June 9, 1852, Mr. William H. Appleton 
was elected a Trustee, and after forty-three years' service, during which he 
has seen the Company's assets grow from half a million dollars to one 
hundred and sixty millions, still remains a member of the Board and 
deeply interested in the Company's prosperity. Mr. Appleton has been 
Chairman of the Finance Committee since Mr. Barton's death. 
29 
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30 The First Million Dollars. 

In May, 1847, the office of the Company was removed to No. 29 
Wall Street. 

The early life companies, with their larg-e capita! stock and their 
trust and annuity business, had other sources of income than life insurance, 
and employed no agents to secure such business; but with the advent of 
mutual companies devoted exclusively to life insurance, and relying for 
capital upon their accumulations from insurance premiums, came the life 
insurance solicitor and the agency system. During the first two years of 
the Nautilus about forty agents were appointed, and agencies were 
established in the principal cities of the South and West. A twenty per 
cent, tax on premiums imposed by Act of April 23, 1829, barred other 
State companies from Pennsylvania until January, 184.0, ■ and the few 
agencies established by the Company in New England did very little 
business. 

The records of the Board of Trustees at this period contain frequent 
references to efforts made to increase the Company's business. Commis- 
sions were first fixed at five per cent, on each premium, but towards the 
close of 1845 'he allowance on the first premium was increased to ten per 
cent., and in May, 1847, the commission on renewals was limited to a. 
term of five years. In the revised By-Laws adopted December, 1847, 
No. XX. made it the duty of the officers and trustees "to impress upon 
each other and upon all agents of the Company the propriety and import- 
ance of severally insuring their lives in this Company and so becoming- 
directly interested therein." The business of the Company for the third 
year showed a fair increase over that of the second, and the usual dividend 
of fifty per cent, of the net earned premiums was declared at the meeting 
of the Trustees in April, 1848, and it was also voted to pay six per cent, 
interest in cash on dividends outstanding. 

In May, 1848, the office of the Company was removed to No. 68 
Wall Street. 

•Fowlers History of Insurance in Phil.idelphia, pp. 653, 672. 
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32 The First Million Dollars. 

In 1848 two travelling agents were appointed, with authority to 
io40. gstablish local agencies, and in December of this year the limit 
of risk on one life was increased to $io,000. The business of the year 
was nearly double that of any preceding year, although there was dissen- 
sion in the Board of Trustees over the resignation of Mr. Merchant as 
President which, in February, 1849, '^^ ^ the resignation of the Vice- 
President and three Trustees. The new Vice-President was Mr. Spencer 
S. Benedict, who filled the office acceptably until February 12, 1851, 
when he retired from office, and, in April following, from the Board, to 
the great regret of his associates. Mr. Benedict was one of the original 
members of the Board and is the only survivor. The office of Vice- 
President — which was an honorary one — remained vacant until the an- 
nual election in April, when the Board elected Mr. Isaac C. Kendall, who 
held the position for twelve years. By Act of the Legislature, April 5, 
1849, the name of the Company was changed and its business year was 
made to correspond to the calendar year. The date of the annual elec- 
tion was not changed. The dividend declared at the end of the fourth 
year's business was forty per cent, in scrip and six per cent, in cash on 
former dividends. 

In 1849 there were 31,506 deaths in the United States from 
cholera, of which number 5,071 occurred in New York City. 
The disease had been brought from Havre to both New York and New 
Orleans in December of the preceding year, and from these points it grad- 
ually spread over the country, following lines of travel. Over 1,000 emi- 
grants died on the overland route to California. The first case of the 
year in New York occurred May fifteenth, and the number of deaths 
rapidly increased from 35 in May to 2,625 in July. It then began to 
abate, the deaths in August being 1,452 and in September i6r. On 
June thirteenth the Board of Trustees voted " that during the prevalence 
of the cholera the Company will issue no policies except at the regularly 
established life rates, upon the lives of persons residing in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, and that in reference to other localities the pro- 
priety of issuing policies for a term of years at present rates of premium 
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be referred to the Committee on Applications, together with the Presi- 
dent and Actuary, with power." This resolution remained in force until 
August eighth, when it was rescinded.* 

Strenuous efforts were made during the latter part of this year to in- 
crease the Company's agency force. A Special Committee was appointed 
to act with the regular Committee on Agencies, and $IO,000 was appro- 
priated for their work. The general agency system, under which one 
man was given control of a certain territory with authority to appoint 
local agents, was adopted. "A suitable lecture designed to illustrate the 
principles of life insurance, to be delivered or otherwise disposed of," was 
prepared for the use of agents. This was the beginning of the system of 
Company publications, which has been a valuable means of educating the 
public to an appreciation of life insurance. An agency was established in 
Philadelphia late in this year, and the Boston agency, which had been 
discontinued in September, 1847, was revived. The Joint Committee re- 
ported, on January 13, 1850, that 97 agencies had been established; that 
there had been issued to new agents up to that time (^5 policies with pre- 
miums amounting to $4,193.12; and that the total expenditures of the 
Committee had been only $948.66. The work had been so well done 
that the Joint Committee was made permanent. Among the agents ap- 
pointed in Indiana at this time appear three names that have since be- 
come known to fame — Hugh McCulIoch, Lew Wallace and Thomas A. 
Hendricks. The first of these afterward became Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, the second a distinguished soldier and author, and the 
third, Vice-President of the United States.f 
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The discovery of gold at Sutter's Mill, in the town of Coloma, Upper 
California, in February, 1848, was the signal for an immigration of gold- 
hunters and the building of a prosperous commonwealth that are without 
parallel in the history of civilization. Previous to this time the Company 
had taken occasional risks on the lives of traders and ship-masters visiting 
the Pacific Coast, at varying rates. In February, 1849, a uniform rate 
of three per cent, extra on the amount insured was adopted, the policies 
being written on the seven-year table, to run three years only.* 

The extra rate was reduced to two and one-half per cent, in March, 
1852; to two percent, in February, 1853; to one percent, in 1858; and in 
1859 it was taken off entirely for persons residing in San Francisco. 

The routes first prescribed were via Cape Horn or the Isthmus of 
Panama, but in March, 1850, "the overland route through Missouri" was 
added. + 

___ The fifth annual report, comprising the business of about eight 
lOOvJ. gjjj a-half months (April 16 to December 31, 1849), showed pro- 
portionally a slight falling off in new business and a slight increase in 
premiums. A dividend of forty per cent, on earned premiums was 
declared in scrip, and four per cent, interest on dividends outstanding. 

' ■■ Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1B49. 

Please find enclosed application of Hugh H. & Levi Bain for an assurance of $5co for three years 
on the life of Millon Bain. He expects lo %o 1o California in ihe Hudson Company. This company 
go out provisioned and provided with everything to lake care of one another, intending to engage in 
trading and mining. Mr. Bain is the very picture of health — a stont, active young man. I inclose a 
copy of the By-Laws of the Company. S. L. Magoun, Agent." 

The By-Laws provided that the company should consist of fifty men or more, each of whom 
should pay to Barnard Curtiss & Co., of Hudson — who were designated as receivers — the sumof $sco, 
to be used in fitting out a vessel and for other purposes of the expedition. Other articles provided for 
the government and management of the company, and for a division of the profits. The Hudson 
-Weekly Record " of September ag, 1894, published in response to an inquiry a complete list of the com- 
pany, and the statement that they sailed from New York on the bark "Monsam." March 8. 1849. The 
officers were Henry Waldo, Captain; Stephen J. Coffin, 1st Mate; H. Burr Carey, ad Mate; J. W. 
Burrough, Physician. 

1 " Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo., Dec. 24, 1S53. 

I am herewith from $20,000 to $25,000 worth of horses, cattle and sheep wintering and preparing 
to cross the plains to California next summer. I expect to leave here from the middle of May to the 
first of June, and shall want a California permit. I have the most complete oulli I ever started — have 
about 25 men well-mounted and armed, and have no kind of fear from Indians or sickness. I have two 
partners ; our names are Lathrop, Fish and Rawson. Write me if you still charge two and a-half per 

H, B. Lathrop, Policy No. 4,225." 
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In October, previous, it had been voted to pay no dividends on policies 
issued after January i, 1850, for any period less than whole life. 

The presence of yellow fever in the sea-ports of the Southern States 
had always been considered an additional risk to policy-holders residing 
therein, and early in 1850 careful inquiries were made of resident physi- 
cians, and the following rules adopted respecting the issue of policies : 
Persons who had recovered from yellow fever, or who had resided continu- 
ously in a southern sea-port for five years in one of which yellow fever had 
prevailed, were to be insured at the usual rates; persons who resided in 
such ports in winter, and in healthful portions of the interior in summer, 
were to be charged an extra of one- half of one per cent, on the amount 
insured; persons who had resided in such ports continuously for two years, 
and who continued so to reside, were to be charged one per cent, extra. 
Persons not falling in one of the above classes were not to be insured. 

This year witnessed a change in the policy-form, which was the precur- 
sor of other changes which have since taken place, and which culminated 
in 1892 in the issue of the Accumulation Policy, without any restrictions 
whatever. On November 13, 1850, a Committee of the Trustees — consist- 
ing of Orsamus Bushnell, Attorney of the Company; Isaac C. Kendall, 
Vice-President; and Henry A. Nelson — recommended "that the words, 
'shall die upon the seas,' and the words, 'shall die by his own hand, 
whether sane or insane,' be omitted in the policies; and that the words, 
•that lie east of the Rocky Mountains,' and the words, 'or in case his 
death shall be caused by intoxicating drinks or opium,' be iasert-ed in said 
policies." 

The business of 1850 was more than double that of the partial year 
1849, and the accumulated funds of the Company being now in excess of 
two hundred thousand dollars, as required by the charter, the unused 
portions of the subscription notes were given up and canceled at the 
end of November, A scrip dividend of fifty per cent, was declared 
in January, 1851, and interest at six percent, in cash paid on dividends 
outstanding. 

In July, r8go, the Company's office was removed to 106 Broadway. 
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The Company had now been in existence six years, and during 
XOui. (.]^g [jjgj fjyg years had been declaring dividends, for which scrip 
had been issued to policy-holders who paid their premiums in cash, and 
credits given on the books to such as gave notes for a part of the pre- 




mium. All policies were forfeitable for non-payment of premium, and 
lapsed policies had no surrender value, either in cash or paid-up insurance. 
The scrip dividends issued on such policies, however, were a contingent 
liability of the Company, and the Company held on many lapsed policies 
notes for forty per cent, of the premiums. The dividends shghtly ex- 
ceeded the notes, and on March i2, 1851, the officers of the Company 
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were authorized to exchange premium notes for dividends on discontinued 
policies, dollar for dollar. Discontinuing policy-holders fared much better 
therefore in the New-York LIFE, previous to the issue of non- forfeiting 
policies, than in an all-cash company, as their insurance only cost them 
sixty per cent, of the tabic rates.* The all-cash plan was favorable to the 
policy-holders who kept up their policies, because they shared in the 
surplus which was created by the forfeiture of reserves; it enabled the 
companies practicing it to make large dividends, because in the absence 
of non- forfeiture provisions their policies were practically Tontines, with 
whole life periods. 

On April 8, 1851, the New York Legislature passed a !aw requiring 
all life companies doing business in the State to deposit $100,000 in 
securities with the Comptroller during the next ten months, and to make 
full annual reports to that officer. The New-York Life's deposit was 
authorized by the Trustees July twenty-third and made September nine- 
teenth. During this year the risks of the Phcenix Insurance Company of 
St, Louis, 856 in number, insuring $1,146,715, with annua! premiums of 
$32,763, were transferred to the New-York Life, to date from June 
fourteenth. Of the policies thus re-insured 161 were whoie life policies, 
and the remainder were for short terms; 535 were California policies, of 
which number 488 expired within the year. At the meeting of the 
Trustees, held in January, 1852, a scrip dividend of forty per cent, was 
declared and six per cent, ordered paid in cash on former dividends. 

The law of April 8, 1851, in requiring other-State companies to de- 
posit $100,000 in New York, and to pay taxes on this amount in the 
county where their chief office was situated, caused great dissatisfaction 
on the part of such companies, twelve of which withdrew from the State. 
It also provoked retaliatory legislation on the part of other States, in con- 
sequence of which the New-York Life ceased to do new business in 
Connecticut in April, 1852, and in Massachusetts in September, 1852. 
In June, 1853, the New York law was so modified as to permit the re- 

*The cause of the Massachusetts non-forfeilure act of 1861 was to prevenl all-cash payers from 
ase of a discontinuance of the policy Ihan those who had paid part by note.— 
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quired deposit to be made with the chief financial officer of the State by 
which the company was incoqjorated. Modifications of the laws in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut followed, and the New-York Life re- 
entered the former in October, 1854, and the latter in June, 1855. The 
business of the Company in the New England States was, however, insig- 
nificant at this time. Its Boston Agent, Mr. Samuel Jenks, was appointed 
State Actuary, under the Massachusetts law of 1852.* His successor did 
but little business and the agency was again abolished. Whether by rea- 
son of a hostile public feeling of which such legislation was the outcome, 
or from more general causes, the business of life insurance seems to have 
entered a period of decline early in the fifties. Nearly all the life compa- 
nies show either a falling-off or only small gains. The eight companies 
whose figures are accessible show $14,233,193 of new insurance issued in 
1850, which proved high-water mark for nine years.f The business of 
the New-York Life shared in the general decline. 
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of Hon. Eliitir Wright on the law, and those of Harvey G. Tuckett. Editor of "Tucketfs Monthly In- 

its terms. See " Insurance Blue Book," Centennial Edition, page 45; Tucketfs "Journal" of May 14, 
1853; and for the returns themselves, the "Journal" of March 15, tSsa. 
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Under the general insurance law of 1849 life insurance com- 
iOO^. panics not incorporated by special Act of the Legislature were 
required to make annual reports to the Comptroller of the State, and 
under the law of April 8, 1851, this requirement was made general. The 
New-York Life — which had heretofore pubHshed annual reports in 
accordance with its charter — made its first report under the pew law in 
June, 1852. This report gave in detail the securities of the Company, 
the amount of dividend for each year, and the number and amount of 
policies then in force according to year of issue. The latter table showed 
that the proportion of whole life policies then issued was much greater 
than in the earlier years of the Company, The blanks sent out by the 
Comptroller contained over forty questions relative to the management 
of the business. No fault seems to have been found with the returns of 
the companies until about the time for sending out blanks for the next 
reports, when Mr. Edmund Blunt, who had been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor a commissioner to examine into the condition of life companies 
doing business in the State, wrote hurriedly from Brooklyn to the Comp- 
troller, that some of the answers were "insufficient." "Perhaps," he said, 
"the officers of the companies do not understand the questions, and it 
may be necessary to explain them; I should hope it were so, were not 
some of the answers in an evasive form, which, I am sorry to say, forbids 
it."* On December twentieth Mr. Blunt wrote again, saying the New- 

'From a letter of Mr. Blunt, afterward published in the "Courier and Enquirer," it is evident the 
New-York Life was here referred to. Mr. Blunt therein gives as "a specimen of evasion," question 
19 and answer, as follows: " Quislion. — State the method by which the amount of surplus was deter- 
mined. ^«jTMr.— By deducting the dividends from the assets." Instead of being an evasion this was 
the literal truth, as may be seen by a reference to the Company's printed report for January i, 1850, 
from which the following is an exact transcript : 
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York Life's losses, expenses and dividends in 1851 were more than its 
premium receipts, and that it should be prevented from declaring a divi- 
dend for 1852. 

The Trustees, however, seem to have been earlier in the field 
^■^ " than Mr. Blunt, and to have begun a thorough investigation of 
the Company's affairs before he examined its report, as the annua! report 
issued in February, 1853,* contained the following statement : 

During the last year a competent mathematician has been engaged in valuing 
each outstanding pohcj upon the principle adopted by the "Equitable" of London — 
the mammoth company of the world — in order to ascertain the propriety of making, or 
dispensing with, the usual strip dividend at the present time. The result of such cal- 
culations has satisfied the officers and the Board that the assets of the Company are 
amph sufficient to re-insure all their risks,. and pay all the .dividends heretofore declared, 
in cash, leaving a surplus [$25,313.90], but that such surplus would not now justify a 
further scrip dividend * » • Under these circumstances (he Finance Committee 
recommended, and the Board unanimously agreed, that although upon the principle 
previously adopted, the usual average dividend could have been made, leaving a large 
available surplus, yet, as stabiht), rather than great profits, should be the aim of life 
insurance companies in an especial manner, they believed that the interests of the 
policy holders «ou!d be best promoted by passing the dividend for the present year, but 
that SIX per tent interest be paid, in cash, upon all dividends heretofore declared. 

Notwithstanding this prompt and wise action of the Trustees, a deter- 
mined effort seems to have been made to discredit the Company before 
the public. The Company finally addressed the Comptroller on the sub- 
ject, asking "whether from the statements on file in his office, or in his 
possession, or from information upon which he relied, he believed the 
Company to be in a sound and healthy condition." The Comptroller 
replied, under date of April 6, 1853, that the Company's last report had 
been "submitted to a gentleman of high character and integrity from a 
neighboring State," "an officer of one of the best -conducted and soundest 
companies in that State," who gave his opinion, "derived from an ex- 
amination of this return, and other means of accurate knowledge, your 
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Company is entirely sound and able to re-insure all its oirtstanding risks 
in a well-conducted company, and pay for the same out of their cash 
assets, and then have left in cash an amount very nearly, if not quite, 
equal to that now necessary for the organization of a new company." 
As the amount necessary to establish a new company was $100,000, the 
Company's estimate of its surplus was very conservative. This seems to 
have ended the controversy, and with the Comptroller's letter certifying 
to its solvency, and the commendation of the best insurance authorities 
of the time for its courage in passing a dividend as soon as the new 
system of valuing policies showed it to be necessary, the Company went 
on its way paying its claims and so fulfilling its mission. (See next page.) 

During the year 1 853 the yellow fever was epidemic in various south- 
ern sea-ports and along the Mississippi River. It was especially virulent 
in New Orleans, the number of deaths there being 7,970. The highest 
number m any preceding year was 2,259 '^^ 1S47, and in any subsequent 
year 3,889 in 1858.* On August tenth the Board of Trustees appropri- 
ated $250 to be expended among the sick and destitute of that city, and 
on October twelfth $150 was appropriated for the same purpose in 
Mobile. 

At the meeting of the Trustees held in January, 1854, a scrip divi- 
dend of 30 per cent, of the premiums on policies one year in force was 
declared, and six per cent, interest in cash was ordered paid on dividends 
outstanding. 

In the years 1854 and 1855 the new business of the Company 
reached its lowest ebb; the new policies were less than 500, and 
the new insurance less than $1,500,000 in each year — figures which, in 
the later years of the Company's history, have frequently been surpassed 
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by the record of a single day. It would seem that life insurance is not 
stimulated to any great extent by fear, but rather by the higher elements 
of human character.* The year 1849 was the worst cholera year, and the 
year 1853 was the worst yellow fever year, this country has ever known; 
yet the first immediately preceded, and the second occurred in the midst 
of, a period marked by the greatest apathy toward life insurance. Tn 
1854 and 1855 both cholera and yellow feverf prevailed to a considerable 
extent, and the latter was epidemic at Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., in 
1855, On September twenty-fifth of the latter year the Company con- 
tributed $250 toward a fund raised in New York for the sufferers in these 
cities. The Company had eight losses in Norfolk, including its Medical 
ExaminerJ 

Late in the year 1 854 a circular letter was sent to agents asking their 
views respecting the effect on the business of a change to the all-cash 
system. The replies were, upon the whole, adverse to a change from the 
custom of receiving forty per cent, of the premiums in notes, when de- ■ 
sired by the policy-holder. Late in December of this year the Com- 
pany decided to make an extra charge of one-half of one per cent, on 
whole life policies issued to residents of Southern States, and of one per 
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IPoHTSMOUTB, Va., Nov. 30, rSss- 
The late terrible aiFairs in our stricken town have caused me to be absent for some time, having 
to remove the wreck of my family to North Carolina. My sufferings are truly great, but I am now 
le again, and next week will remit to you my account and balance due Qp to the end of this month, 
my return I was sick and sent to the hospital, but am now, thank God, convalescent. The death 
ny wife, sister, eldest son, and two dear friends, 1 trust will be sufficient excuse for my late re- 

Matt. W. Aylwin, Affist. 
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cent, on short term policies. These rates were for acclimated persons ; 
rates for unacclimated persons were left to be determined when the insur- 
ance was applied for. 
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At the meeting of the Trustees held in January, 1855, the Fi- 



nance Committee reported that the present value of outstanding 
policies had been carefully made by Mr. Beers and that the surplus of the 
Company was $1 17,682.59. A dividend of thirty per cent, upon the pre- 
miums of policies one year in force was declared, and interest at six per 
cent, in cash ordered paid on dividends outstanding. 

The eleventh annual report was presented to the Trustees January 
26, 1856, and showed the assets of the Company to be $1,059,008.65. 
Of this amount $392,288.21 was in premium notes, $573,652.63 in other 

July 3, 1855, application received from J. C. Lewis 
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interest-bearing securities, $42,560.1 1 in casli, and $50,507.70 in accrued 
interest, deferred premiums and agents' balances. Tliere was over a clean 
million dollars, therefore, in cash and invested securities ; and the Finance 
Committee reported that, after making provision for the re-insurance of 
all existing policies, all dividends previously declared, together with inter- 
est due and ali other claims, there remained a surplus of $148,718.23. 
The dividend declared was the same as that of the previous year. 

Nearly eleven years had passed since the Company began business, 
and, although its officers were inexperienced and its early methods were 
crude, it had paid to policy-holders $1,027,202.64. and had on hand 
$1,059,008.65 as security for policies in force amounting to $10,277,101. 
It was now on solid ground as respects liability and reserve under its 
policies, and was prepared henceforth to conduct its operations intelli- 
gently and effectively. 




Design used on Envelopes in 1853-6- 
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VI. 
NON-FORFEITING POLICIES AND THE REDEMPTION 
OF DIVIDENDS. 
1S56-1860. 
During the year 1855 the New-York Life paid taxes, hcenses and 
fees in twelve different States to the amount of $3,015.44, and made certi- 
fied statements concerning its organization, business and financial condition 
to the officials of five States.* At the close of the period now under 
review twenty of the thirty-three States of the Union had enacted laws 
for the regulation of the business of life companies, and in most of them 
annual statements were required. f These statements were of all degrees 
of fullness, from a simple return of premiums received, for taxation, which 
in some States was made by the chief agency, as in Maryland, to the full 
statement demanded by the Insurance Department of Massachusetts, 
which had been created in 1855. The requirements of the laws were 
new both to officers of the States and to company officials, and it was not 
always easy to present acceptable evidence of the condition of a company.| 

"New York, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. The slalemenl for Rhode Island was pre- 
pared but not filed, as »o new business was done there in 1855. 

ment for i860 in ten Slates— New York, Ohio, Illinois, Kentuclty. 
,in, South Carolina, Pennsylvania and Michigan. The Michigan 
acknowledgment taken before a Commissioner of Deeds instead of 
a Notary. The South Carolina statement has the following note: " Forwarded lo James H. Taylor, 
Charleston, Feb. 11, 1861 ; Feb. iSlh, received baelt with a siring of objections." 
tOfficeof Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
N. E. cor. of Third and Dock Sts. 
Morris Franklin, Esq., President, Philadelphia, June 13, 1856. 

New- York Life Ins. Co., New York, N, Y. 
Dear Sir: — "->«»« « We have not decided yet to comply with the new 
Kentucky Law regarding Foreign Insurance Companies. I should like to know what you are going to 
do, and whether in your opinion the second paragraph of section 8 of the law apphes to life companies, 
and what you intend to give fbe Auditor as liabilities. I am very much at a loss on these points and 
shall be very glad to have your views 10 assist me in deciding. Very respectfully, 

_ JNO. W. HOBNOR. Seiretary. 
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A LONG correspondence was had with the Auditor of Illinois in 
■ 1856, in order to satisfy him that the Company was duly incor- 
porated and that it was possessed of securities to the amount of $100,000, 
as required by the law of his State. The evidence required was such that, 
under date of February fifteenth, the President of the Company wrote 
somewhat despairingly: "We are desirous to comply with your law if it 
can be done, but we are now altogether at a loss, with assets amounting 
to $1,000,000, what evidence will enable us to do so." It was not until 
November eleventh that the Company's agent at Springfield wrote : "The 
papers forwarded me for Auditor are satisfactory. Certificates have been 
issued and mailed to agents." 

The legislation which was increasing every year had beliind it three 
motives : First, the protection of the people from insolvent corporations ; 
second, the collection of taxes ; and third, local jealousy of other-State 
companies. The influence last named came first in the order of time. 
The early laws of Pennsylvania (1839-1849) and New York (1828-1837) 
taxing the premiums of other-State companies twenty, and ten per cent., 
respectively, had been practically prohibitive of such companies, and were 
intended so to be. The great fire of 1835 taught New York that insur- 
ance should not be made a local matter, and Pennsylvania learned the 
same lesson when she saw the insurance sceptre — which she held prior to 
1845 — depart from her borders. The New York deposit law of 1851 was 
a step backward, but it was soon retraced. The highest tax imposed on 
premiums during this period was three* per cent., and the highest price 
demanded for a county Hcense was $300 ;t the latter was practically pro- 
hibitive except in large cities. In New York no tax was imposed on the 
premiums of life companies, but home companies were assessed on per- 
sonal property to nearly the .full amount of their assets, ..under the law 

'In PennsyWania, Maiyland and Rhode Island; reduced to two per cent, in Ihe latter State in 
t In Missouri ; reduced to $40 in 1859. 
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taxing the capital of corporations.* The law of April lO, 1849, had 
provided that no life insurance company should be formed thereafter 
without at least $100,000 capital; the Act of June 29, 1853, provided 
that any mutual life insurance company incorporated previous to the law 
of 1849 should be subject to taxation in the same manner as if it were 
incorporated under the law of 1849 with a capital of $100,000; while the 
law of March 4, 1855, declared that any such company should be subject 
to taxation on $100,000 for personal property, and no more, and that 
such was the intention and true construction of the Act of 1853. The life 
companies contended for the construction of the law given by the Act of 
1855, and in 1857 the Court of Appeals decided that they were right only 
with respect to assessments made subsequent to the passage of the law, 
— that it had no retroactive app li cation. f 

It was soon perceived by those who had the public welfare at heart 
that the possession of a certain amount of assets was no guarantee of a 
life company's solvency, unless the liabilities under its poHcies were ascer- 
tained in a scientific manner, and a balance struck between the two sides 
of the account. The crude attempt made under the Massachusetts law of 
1852 was supplemented under the law of 1858 by requiring the life com- 
panies to furnish the Insurance Commissioners with the data necessary to 
make an annual valuation of their policies. No table of mortality or rate 
of interest was prescribed by the law, but the Commissioners adopted the 
Actuaries' Table of Mortality with four per cent, interest. The first re- 
turns were made under this law as of November 1, 1858. The system of 
supervision by an Insurance Department, and the requirements of an an- 
nual net valuation of outstanding policies, thus begun, have since been 
established in nearly every State in the Union. 
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At the meeting of the Trustees, held January 31, 1857, '^^ usual divi- 
dend of thirty per cent, was declared, and six per cent interest on divi- 
dends outstanding. The reserve value of policies in force was $598,816.54; 
dividends outstanding were $457,027; leaving an unappropriated balance 
of $135,702.05. The dividend declared required $82,058, and interest 
$27,421.63. 

The year 1857 was marked by a severe financial crisis. The 
iOJ/. failures were nearly five thousand in number, with aggregate lia- 



bihtic; -)i n arly three hundred milJon dollai 




The failure of the Ohio 
LifeandTrust Company 
was the beginning of the 
cnsis but it had previ- 
ously cea'icd to do a 
hfe msurance business. 
The other life companies 
'.tood firm md did about 
the same amount of busi- 
ne >; ds m 56; the New- 
\ORK. LibE'S business 
showed an increase. 
'\mong the prominent 
failures m New York 
Cit} was that of the dry 
goods house of Bowen, 
McNamee & Co. , at 1 1 2 
& 1 14 Broadway. In 
No\ ember a Committee 
of the Trustees, appoint- 
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Company, reported that 
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cupied by this firm could 
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be bought for $i 10,000. After having the premises examined by an archi- 
tect, the Board voted, on November nineteenth, to make the purchase. The 
second floor of the building was at once put in order for the accommoda- 
tion of the Company, the remainder being arranged for rental. When the 
Company took possession of its new offices in May following, the rents 
from tenants were equal to over six per cent, on the purchase price and 
the cost of improvements. 

At the meeting of the Trustees, held January 29, 1858, the Fi- 
nance Committee reported that, notwithstanding the financial crisis of 
the previous year, the Company had sustained no losses on its invest- 
ments. The annual report showed a decrease in the number of term 
policies in force, and upon this it was remarked: "The officers believe 
such a result rather desirable than otherwise. Experience demonstrates 
that the present rates of premium are not sufficient for the risks incurred, 
most of which are of an extra hazardous character, and such as were not 
contemplated in the establishment of the rates." The number of short- 
term policies issued during the year was 62, insuring $169,000, and the 
number in force was 276, insuring $785,000. 

About ten per cent, of the applications received during the year were 
rejected. The results under "Phcenix'" policies and California risks were 
shown to be favorable. The general agency from which most business 
had been received up to this time was that in Baltimore,* The usual 
dividend of thirty per cent, of the premiums on whole life policies one 
year in force, and interest at six per cent, on former dividends, were voted. 
In February, 1858, a Canadian agency was established at Toronto, 
with Mr. J. Leander Starr as General Agent. The agency was 
discontinued in January, 1 860, on account of the excessive cost of business 
procured. 
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In July, 1858, a Committee of the Trustees was appointed to consider 
the question of beginning the redemption of dividends. The Committee 
reported adversely in December. The charter permitted such redemption 
after the dividends reached the sum of $500,000, and required it after they 
reached the sum of $1,000,000; but the amendment of 1849 forbade the 
declaration and payment of any dividend "that would impair the capital 
or accumulation of the Company." The total dividends now outstanding 
were $593,234, of which $59,740 were declared prior to 1850. The 
language of the Act of 1849 was obscure, and it was thought that addi- 
tional authority would be required to redeem the scrip issued subsequent 
to 1850, and that to begin redemption without a comprehensive plan, and 
full authority to continue, would be unwise. A further reason for post- 
poning the subject as long as possible was found in the fact that the divi- 
dends were really funded surplus which was held subject to the liabilities 
of the Company, and that until redeemed they constituted an additional 
resource which greatly strengthened its position in case of financial dis- 
aster or a mortality in excess of the tables. Up to this time no consid- 
erable tabulation of American mortality had been made, and whether 
English experience would prove trustworthy at the older policy ages was 
still an open question.* 

In this position the Trustees were confirmed by the report of a Board 
of Examiners appointed by the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1856. 
The dividends of the Mutual Life had up to this time been declared every 
five years, and were in the form of reversionary additions to the policies 
and payable with them. In 1853 the insured were allowed the option of 
converting the dividends into annuities for permanent reduction of the 
premiums on the policies. The principle underlying dividends in life in- 

'Tliemost imporlanl contrihulion made to mortality upon insured lives in the United States that 
had been made public at this lime was the experience of tlie Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
published in 1B57. The data covered eleven years and the equivalent of 4.5,000 lives for one year. The 
number of deaths was 510 as compared with 57B expected deaths by the Carlisle Table, and 53B by the 
Actuaries' Table. The Mutual Life of New York published in the same year a brief table showing 315 
actual losses as against 387 losses expected during the preceding four years, to which was added this com- 
menl: "It must be borne in mind that life insurance is only in its infancy in this country, and that full 
thirty years must elapse before we can calculate results with any degree of certainty." (Mutual Life's 
Fottrteeatk Annual SiporJ. ) 
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surance is that the policy-holder has paid more than was necessary; but 
this was the very point that was not yet considered settled by actual ex- 
perience, and the Examiners did not approve the relinquishment of any 
part of the premiums, and expressed the opinion that funding the surplus, 
after the manner of the New-York Life, was the safer method.* 

At the meeting of the Trustees, held January 26, 1859, it was found 
that the assets exceeded one and one-half million dollars, and that the sur- 
plus, after the usual dividend of thirty per cent, on premiums and six per 
cent, interest on outstanding scrip, was $100,296.73. The short term 
policies had decreased to 237, insuring $654,900. 




An Old Letter Heai 



•The Ejamiiiitig Board consisted of Hon. Lulher Bradish, Hor 
Henry James Anderson, LX.D., and its report was in part as follows: 
premiums as a concession for the waiver of claims, avowedly subject to numberless contingencies, may 
hereafter under a less skillful administration than the present, surrender prematurely and irrevocably 
funds to which the company has an uncontested right, and which should be retained under the control 
of the Trustees until the last moment allowed by the charter. And the Examiners cannot refrain from 
approving the disposition which they understand prevails with the Trustees to watch with increasing 
vigilance the real object of remitting positive and secured future income in exchange for a release from 
contingent and secondary obligalions. So much do the Examiners commend Ibis view of the matter, 
that they cannot withhold the expression of their ho[ie that the company vrill prefer to see their rever- 
sionary additions assume a more durable, rather than a less durable form. This might be effected, 
within the limits of the charter, by offering as (he equivalent they present for the additions to the sums 
insured, not an extinction of a part of their future assets, but the conversion of the present, or reversion- 
ary value of each djstribmive share which exceeds a small fixed amount, into shares of proprietary stock 
[i.e., scrip like the New-York Life's dividends] bearing a suitable interest, negotiable under the 
usual conditions, and subject, in the legal order of liabilities, lo respond in case of failure of earlier 
resources. A surplus thus funded would obviate the only sound objeedon to the mutual principle, and 
would not be open to the complaint so often urged against proprietary companies, that the stocliholders 
reap the fruits of others' savings than their own." 
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The report recited several cases of attempted fraud upon the Com- 
pany. In one case a conspiracy was entered into by the insured and 
several other persons. All went fishing; the insured fell overboard and 
"was not seen to rise." Some time afterward a body in an advanced 
state of decomposition was found, and upon it clothing and a finger ring 
belonging to the insured. When the scheme seemed about to succeed 
the conspirators quarrelled among themselves, the plot was exposed, and 
the insurance was not claimed. Another case was cited to show the prej- 
udice of courts and juries against corporations. An itinerant Methodist 
minister in Kentucky disappeared and it was claimed that he had been 
murdered, and suit was brought against the Company for the amount of 
his policy. Witnesses were produced by the Company who testified that 
they had seen him alive subsequent to the time of his alleged demise; one 
of them had been married by him. Upon the first two trials the jury dis- 
agreed ; upon the third a verdict was found against the Company. The 
Court of Appeals refused to interfere on the ground that it was a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury, and not of law for the court. Meanwhile an at- 
tachment was issued against the property of the insured on the ground 
that he was an absconding debtor ; it was resisted on the ground that he 
was dead, but the attachment was sustained. By these two decisions the 
insured was judicially dead with respect to the Company, but judicially 
alive with respect to his creditors. 

- Gold was discovered near the base of Pike's Peak, Colorado, in 
■ 1858, and early in 1859 the Company, after a careful considera- 
tion of its experience on California risks, issued a circular to agents an- 
nouncing that it would accept risks upon emigrants to the new gold 
regions at an extra of one and one-half per cent A circular of the time, 
reduced about one-half, is shown on the following page. 

In May, 1859, the New-York Life united with thirteen other 
American, and two English, companies in the American Life Under- 
writers' Convention.* The first suggestion of such a gathering seems to 

■Aetna, American Mutual of New Haven, American Temperance. Berkshire. Charter Oak, 
Conneeticul Mutual. Knickerbocker, Manhatta ' ' 
Union Mutual, United Stales, Eagle and Albioi 
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have come from Mr. Gilbert E, Currie, Editor of the " United States Insur- 
ance Gazette," who, by correspondence and personal solicitation, induced 
the principal companies to promise representation, and who acted as Sec- 
retary until the Convention was organized, Mr. Franklin, of the New- 
YoRK Ltfe, was made temporary Chairman, and Vice-President of the 
permanent organization. Mr. 
Winston, of the Mutual Life, 
was made President The ses- 
sions were held at the Astor 
House. The following subjects 
were reported upon by commit- 
tees and discussed by the Con- 
vention: Extra rates; mortality 
in the various geographical di- 
visions of this continent, and 
the collection of vital statistics; the renewal of lapsed policies; and 
State legislation. It was voted that the companies be requested to 
contribute the data from which the combined mortality experience of 
American life companies could be deduced, according to residence, occu- 
pation and term of insurance." On the subject of lapsed poUcies, informal 
conversation between members of the Convention was recommended. 
The report on legislation set forth the difficulties under which the compa- 
nies labored in complying with the laws of the various States.f and recom- 
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mended that a committee be appointed to draft a general law relating to 
life insurance companies incorporated in other States and in foreign 
countries. 

The Convention adjourned, after a very harmonious session, to meet 
at the call of the President, on request of any three companies repre- 
sented. President Winston in his closing address dwelt upon the zeal, 
intelligence and harmony that had marked the proceedings and upon the 
value of their combined experience with respect to mortality and the 
investment of funds. He urged the companies to unite in collecting, 
arranging and perfecting such a system as would be useful to themselves, 
and reflect credit on the Convention, 

The sessions of the Convention were followed by a dinner at the Astor 
House, at which Vice-President Franklin presided. In his opening ad- 
dress Mr. Franklin dwelt upon the blessings of life insurance in protecting 
the family from distress, saying there was no act of his life which he per- 
formed with greater satisfaction than the payment to widows and orphans 
of the funds which their husbands and fathers had provided for them. 
Other addresses were made by Hon. Daniel F. Tieman, Mayor of the 
City, and members of the Convention.* 

which, by imdertaking lo comply wilh. lilerally established for them results in different States which 
confiict with each other, and again add to the difficuity above alluded to. Your Comrnittee are not the 
advocates of no law; on Ihe contrary, in their opinion it is eminently wise and just, on the part of every 
State, to enact laws relating to life insurance companies and their agencies. And they recognize Ihe 
right of every Slate to hold the companies which a e gan led under their own laws to a strict accounl- 

Ihal the public may know the amount of iis cap la jccumu at on and surplus, Kow the-same are in- 
vested, and such other facts as are necessary lo a ] roper understanding of the condition of the com- 
pany.— /^nwj tht Commiltie's Rtporl. 

At the session of the Convention hold in iB6a the Comn ittee appointed to draft a general law 
made a verbal report favoring the principles of the Massachusetts la i but questioning the advisability 
of the Convention endeavoring lo secure such legislation in other Stales. 

• The following extracts will serve to indicate the growth both of the city and of Ufc insurance : 
By Mayor TiEMAN : "I do not know that I can say anything to our friends from abroad, except 
that I am happy to meet them. I welcome them as the father of the city, though I am not a very old 
father. Perhaps it would not be amiss to tell our friends from abroad how old I am. I am so old, 
gentlemen, that I remember the market gardens on the other side of Chambers Street, opposite the 
City Hall. I remember when they used to raise cabbages, salads and radishes on the. ground where 
Stewarts store is. [Then at the corner of Chambers Street and Broadway.] 1 was mentioning to the 
President what seemed lo astonish him — that I was born in New York, have never lived outsideot New 
York, and never lived in a house adjoining another. When I was about three years old my father 
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lis. view of the heavy losses sustained in Mobile, Ala., it was decided 
August tenth to add two per cent, on the amount insured to the rates 
then charged upon policies issued at this agency. 

On the same day the Trustees voted to establish an agency in San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr, WilUam F. Herrick was appointed agent, A local 
Board of Trustees was organized and, owing to the great distance from 
New York, authority was given to issue temporary policies good for ninety 
days, until applications could be passed upon at the Home Office. The 
extra rates fixed upon were one-half of one per cent, for San Francisco 
and one per cent, for the whole State. The protests against any extra 
charge became so numerous that the Company collected all the obtainable 
data on the mortality of the State, including a report of the State Reg- 
ister, and in November recommended to the Trustees that thenceforth 
residents of San Francisco be required to pay, in lieu of an extra, the fee 
for medical examinadon, and the exchange on New York in transmitting 
premiums. The recommendation concluded as follows: 

This we have reason to believe would satisfy applicants, as the object on docs not 
appear to be so much the price for insurance as the, to them, apparent!> hu 1 it „ 
fact that the increase is called and charged an "extra," thereby alieg ng at least by 
implication, that the climate of California is inferior to our own.* 

here he now lives on the same ground. There 
ly and go back the next. It was too far into the 
country lo go and come the same day. I can remember distinctly that when they wanted to come to 
the city they got ready the day before. • • • At the time of which I apeak, New York extended 
only up to Chambers Street, and when people used to go to see the stone bridge which was at Canal 
Street, they had to gel a hack ! " 

By J. Green Pearson ; " I snppose 1 am indebted for tbi.i call to an unfortunate remark I 

insurance company, more than twenty year ago. [The company was the Union Marine, chartered in 
iSiB-l The company set apart a fund of $100,000 for Hfe insurance. Professor Renwlck Lee, of Co- 
lumbia College, was appointed actuary, and after a protracted effort and by bringing to bear the influence 
of the directors, embracing some of the most influential men of the city, they succeeded in about two years, 
I believe, in obtaining tvfelve policies. The majority of these were from the oflieers and members of 
the company. They found it was utterly impossible to induce people to effect insurance upon their 
lives, and the community at that time was somewhat like the old lady who objected to traveling in 
steamboats, because she considered it wicked to go against wind and tide. After making these efforts 
for two or three years, they determined to abandon the business, and the policies were all canceled." 
•"DowNiEViLLE. Lima Co., Cal.. December 21, 1859. 
Your Company ought to allow me two per cent, for residing in the beathiest country on the 

Insured under Policy No. 8,984." 
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In response to a resolution of the Trustees, the officers of the 
Company submitted in December, 1859, a report showing the premi- 
ums received and the losses incurred at Northern and Southern agen- 
cies, respectively, as follows: Premiums received on Northern business 
$2,556,929, Northern losses $904,941, being 35.5 per cent, of the pre- 
miums; premiums received on Southern business $580,225. Southern 
losses $309,870, being 53.5 per cent, of the premiums. The estimate of 
total insurance carried one year in the South was $18,000,000, from which 
it was concluded that an addition of three-fifths of one per cent, to the 
extras then charged was necessary to place the business of the two sec- 
tions on an equal basis. It was recommended, however, that no action 
be taken until further investigation could be made.* 

At the meeting of the Trustees, held January 24, i860, it was noted 
that the income for 1859 exceeded half a million dollars, and that the 
amount of insurance written was larger than in any previous year since 
1851. Of the new insurance written $2,914,825 was upon Northern, and 
$177,700 upon Southern, Hves. The number of term policies in force 
showed a slight decrease, and the number and amount of applications de- 
clined showed an increase.f The surplus of the Company, after provid- 
ing for a dividend of thirty per cent, on premiums and six per cent. 
interest on dividends outstanding, was $51,529. It was voted that the 
officers have prepared a more attractive policy heading. 

At the second meeting of the Life Underwriters' Convention, held 
■"^ ■ May 33—24, i860, the subject of the no n- forfeiture of policies wa> 
discussed at considerable length. Hon. Elizur Wright, senior Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, and Hon. William Barnes, the newly- 
appointed Superintendent of the New York Insurance Department, were 

"The mortality experience of the Mutual Life, 1843-1857, piibliBhed in i860, contains a table 
showing (he extra that should be charged, according to the company's experience, to equalize the risks 
of the various sections ; and a statement of the extras then charged. The latter (in 1858) were slighll)- 
below the former {for the whole period) and were as follows : Southern Atlantic Stales, one-half of one 
per cent. ; Gulf Slates, two per cent, ; California, one per cent. The last corresponded very neariy 10 
(he Califbrnia risk subseqnenl to 1853 ; prior to that date the risk had averaged over five per cent, 
above that of the Eastern, Middle and Western States combined. 
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t as honorary members and participated in the 
t was the author of the system of net valuations ; 
tn and in his renorts fif iScS and iRcn had iircer 



1 participated in the discussion." 
Wright was the author of the system of net valuations adopted in Massa- 
chusetts, and in his reports of i 



present as honorary members and \ 

i system Ul UCL K1IU<ILI<JII» dUUpLC 

f 1858 and 1859 had urged the passage of a 




Second Engbavi 



non-forfeiture law. In March, 1859, he had submitted the draft of such a 
law to the Joint Standing Committee on Mercantile Afiairs and Insurance 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, but no action was taken.f Mr. 
Wright had urged with great pertinacity and force that forfeitures were 
unjust, because the policy-holder did not receive what he had paid for ; 
impolitic, because the fear of forfeiture prevented many from insuring on 
the whole life plan, which was the most advantageous plan for the com- 



• The law eslablishing the New York Insura 
f to the Complroller, as under previous laws. Williai 






ni was passed April 15, 1859. 
lanies should report therelo instei 
ippointed Superintendent. Janua 



t The original draft of the Massachusetts Non-forfeiture Law provided that four-fifths of the net_ 
value of the policy, according to the Actuaries' Table of Mortality with iout per cent, interest, should 
be applied as a single net premium to the purchase of temporary insurance according to the age of the 
insured at the time of lapse. Tlie law as finally approved, April 10, 1861, provided that any indebted- 
ness on the policy should be first deducted from the net value, and that in case of the death of the 
insured during the term of extended insurance the Company should have the right to deduct from the 
amount insured the amount of premiums torebome at the lime of death, with interest at six per cent. 
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panies, as it secured the best risks; and that it enabled the worst-managed 
companies to keep up their financial standing with the best by a greater 
profit on forfeitures. He showed by tables of pohcies lapsed in 1859 and 
not restored in i860 that the profits on such policies, after deducting pre- 
mium notes, amounted to about $144,000, and that this profit was very 
unequally distributed among the companies, being eighty times as great 
in proportion to income in one company as in another. He also con- 
structed tables by which the term of extended insurance under the pro- 
posed law could be easily ascertained. 

The discussion in the Convention elicited the fact that every life com- 
pany in the United States, save one, paid surrender values for policies, 
either in cash or paid-up insurance, after about the fifth year, provided they 
were surrendered before lapse, and in some cases after lapse, but there was 
no common rule or practice, and none of the companies agreed in the 
policy to pay such values. The companies had already, therefore, ad- 
mitted, by their practice, that some concessions were due to policy-holders 
which were not expressed in the contract. The argument for such expres- 
sion was thus concisely stated by Superintendent Barnes: 

All the suggestion with which I will trouble the Convention is, whether it may not 
be desirable for companies to incorporate this idea in their policies to a greater extent 
than at the present time, so that 1, or any other person, can have a certainty by the 
contract that, if we fail to pay at a certain time, for any reason, we can have a whole 
life policy, or term policy for a period regulated by the amount we have paid, according 
to the practice of the "Eagle and Albion," or something of that kind. The greatest 
objection to life insurance is in relation to these forfeitures. It is well to say that the 
companies do not enforce this; but, gentlemen, you should go further. If it is just, 
you should incorporate it in the policy, as a part of the original contract. If you antici- 
pate legislation [t. e., by putting non-forfeiture conditions in the policy], undoubtedly 
no legislation would be had in this State — the various officers can anticipate, — you can 
get at the true value of a lapsed policy a great dealer better than any Legislature can 
do it; and, in this way, by securing the parties on the face of the contract, you show to 
the community that you do not require insurers to come into your offices and beg of 
you, as a matter of favor,, that which you are bound to give them. I simply suggest 
that, whatei'er the real value is, the assured should have it, under the circumstances, so 
that when the assured person comes into your office to ask for the value of his policy, 
he can come with boldness and ask for his rights, and not for a charity or gratuity on 
the part of the company. 

The objections of the companies to a hard and fast law on the sub- 
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ject, which could not be varied according to their mortality and financial 
experience, were thus set forth by Mr. Winston: 

First. It alters the contract in the policy, which is, that as long as the premium is 
paid the policy is in force — no longer; whereas this proposal says to the policy-holder, 
your policy is in force whether you pay or not Seiond. it interferes with the law of 
average — so necessary to our safety — for the sound lives are those who decline to pay, 
and finally give up their policies, after ha\mg exhausted their dividends. The unsound 
and the feeble keep up their pohcies to an earlj end ■ Third. It is dangerous to the 
Company. We have no American, experience and can. have none, which will be entirely 
reliable, as to mortality among assured lives, for years to come; therefore we do not 
know what it costs us to insure lues in this country. The rate we shall receive for 
interest on our accumulations in coming jears is quite uncertain, and maybe much 
lower than in our past history There is a disposition in this country to tax life insur- 
ance, though it is not taxed elsewhere, and as we cannot raise our rates for insurance in 
competition with foreign companies, which are not taxed on their capital, taxation here 
would greatly reduce the financial ability of our companies, if it left them enough to pay 
their liabilities. Fourth. It would make policj holders careless of life insurance, and 
lead them to undervalue and neglect it, and thus would be an injury to them and not a 
benefit. I cannot therefore believe that justice, sound policy or the good of policy- 
holders, as a whole, would be promoted by the proposition of the Commissioner of 
Massachusetts upon this subject. 

The Officers of the New-York Life took no part in the discussion 
of the question;! but on June thirteenth, following, they submitted the 
following proposition to the Board of Trustees: 

• Mr, Wright had answered Ihis objection in advance, asfoUows: "In acluai practice, the pre- 
sumplion that only the sounder lives will wish to surrender is not considered as a good reason foi 
withholding more than one-quarter or one-third of the value of the policy. From sixty-six to seventy- 
five per cent, of the value is paid to the healthiest, if the application to surrender is made while the 
policy is in force. Yel it has been the uniform practice-in Ihis country, and till very lately in Great 
Britain, to make (be whole value of the policy, as well as the right to further insurance [i. i.. renewal], 
the forfeit of a failure lo pay the annual premium on a specified day. Failure lo pay premiums may 
arise nol only from confidence of long hfe, but from misfbnune, imbecility of mind, preoccupation or 
unavoidable detention. Hence the class of lapsed policies may embrace cases below as well as above 
the average viialily of ihe company, and consequently there is less reason to justify the company in 
withholding the whole or a part of the value from the holdei^ of lapsed policies, than from the holders 
of policies in force who wish to surrender. But when we carefully consider bow the itnse of vitality 
fails lo correspond to Ihe acluai fact, and how much more likely Ihe subjects of some of the most de- 
structive maladies ate lo indulge in visions of longevity than the tenants of sounder constitutions, we 
can hardly believe that the average vitality of the holders of lapsed policies ever has been or ever will 
be appreiuably above the average of those who remain. — Mass. Report for iSsg. 

The experience of the companies on this point, so far as published, has shown that the loss of 
average vitality by surrenders does not exceed two and one-half per cent, of the whole. — Aiuerse selection 
by Withdrawal, iy H<niieli W. SI. John. Prvceedings Actuarial Society of Amtrica.iSSg-^, No. 3, page iSV 
Hon. William Barnes, Albany, N. Y. f August 14, i860. 

Dear Sir: You may remember Ihat at the laie meeting of our Convenlion considerable discussion 
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The officers represent for the sanction of the Board that they have prepared with 
great care a table of rates by which persons may purchase policies by ten annual pay- 
ments, which will be forever thereafter exempted from forfeiture. Objections are not 
infrequently made to the present system that in the event of inability promptly to meet 
the annual premiums, the money previously paid becomes a total loss to the assured. By 
the proposed plan we design that after the payment of two or more premiums, and either 
from want of ability, or from any other cause, the payments are discontinued, the policy 
does not become forfeited, but that in lieu thereof a new one will be issued to the original 
pi hid fl gf q bippt fthmn paid, or if deceased, a 

I II b p d h f Ij 1 g 1 p es t s. The officers are 

t fi d ft f I m n t n f th p p d J h t t is not only strictly 

q t bl be nd m b 1 I d wh f 1> understood to com- 

m d t If t th J dgm n f II wh t g t th san , and become a very 

ppl dpfibl Ts thCpj 

The Superintendent referred in his next annual report to the for- 
feiture of policies, as having " long been a serious obstacle to the increase 
of life insurance," and said: "I cannot but regard it, therefore, as a matter 
of public congratulation that the New-York Life Insurance Company 
has issued a table of rates of premium for life policies, expressly stipulat- 
ing that after the receipt of two or more annual premiums, if further pay- 
ments are discontinued, a new policy will be issued to the original holder, 
if living, for a specified proportion of the sum insured; or, if deceased, an 
equitable sum will be paid to his family or legal representatives." 

The plan and rates were adopted, and thus the principle of non- 
forfeiture, ^s a right, was first officially recognized by an American life 
insurance company doing a general business.* The rates first adopted 
were calculated on the Carlisle Table of Mortality with five per cent, in- 
terest, and with fifteen per cent, loading for expenses. The paid-up insur- 

We have acted upon the suggestions Ihen made and have prepared a table predicated upon the purchase 
of a policy by ten annual payments, and providing for carrying out the original design of the assured 
if from any cause he should be unable [to continue], or desire to discondnue the regular payment of 
premiums. We beg leave to inclose you a copy, together with our circular explanatory thereof, and 
lemain with great respect, Your obed't serv'l, Morris Fbanklfh, President, 

•In 1853 the Presbyterian Corporadon, which began about this time to do a life insurance 
business within the PreBbyterian ministry, adopted a rule whereby the net value oi a policy, less five 
per cent., might be used as a single premium for the purchase of insurance due at death. The first 
policy of which this rule was made a part by reference was issued August 3a 1853. and the first policy 
in which the clause was incorporated was Issued Seplenil)er 3. 1856. This information was fiirnished 
by Robert P. Field, Esq.. Actuary, for an address by Hon. John A. McCall on the -History of Amer- 
ican Life Insurance," read before the Life and Accident Insurance Congress, Auxiliary of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1E93. 
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ance due at the end of the various years being found to be very nearly 
equal to one-tenth of the original policy for each premium paid after the 
first, new and slightly higher rates were adopted July eleventh in order 
that the paid-up policy promised might follow the simple rule of propor- 
tional parts. On August eighth a form of policy was adopted, and on the 
thirteenth of the same month the first policy containing the new guarantee 
was issued.* It marked an epoch in life insurance. It preceded the en- 
actment of the Massachusetts law on the subject by about eight months, 
and competition proved as powerful as law, for the other New York com- 
panies speedily adopted the plan of the New-York Life, although there 
was no statute on the subject in this State until 1879. The objections 
which were urged against the non-forfeiture principle have proved un- 
founded, and the fears of conservative managers have been dispelled by 
the practical results of over thirty years. The ehmination of this feature 
in a special class of pohcies (Tontine) during a limited period, with special 
benefits to survivors who kept their policies in force, attracted custom for 
awhile, but proved repugnant to the moral sense of insurers, and was 
abandoned for a more liberal system than that of companies which had 
opposed it. 

In June of this year the Trustees authorized a subscription of $500 
toward the fund then being raised to secure the permanent location of the 
city Post Office at Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets. The price asked 
for the ground by the trustees of the Dutch Church was $250,000, and 
the Post Office Department had been authorized to expend $200,000 for 
a site; business men and institutions interested in the value of property in 
that part of the city subscribed the balance. In November of the same 
year the Company subscribed $200 to a fund raised by the life insurance 
companies of the city, for the purpose of settling "an annuity for his 
benefit, and that of his wife if surviving, on the life of Captain Wilson of 
the Brig ' Minnie Schiffer,' for his heroic conduct in rescuing from the burn- 

■ AttenlLon is called to the dale given above, inasmuch as an earlier date has been given in some 
of tlie prinfed documents of the Company, under the impression that the first ten -payment life policy 
issued was non-forfei table. Policy No. 14,415, of which a fac simile is ^ven, is believed to be the first 
policy issued with the non-forfeiture clause. As is usually the case, the makers of history left but scant 
records of their action. There is one ten-payment policy issued previous lo t4,4i5 and now in force, 
upon a policy-holder whose present address is not known. There is nothing in the Company's records 
indicating that it contains a non-forfeiture clause. 
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ing steamer 'Connaught' more than six hundred human beings," The 
amount of the annuity proposed by the committee in charge is not men- 
tioned in the minutes of the Trustees, but it is recorded that the subject 
"was referred to the officers with power, in accordance with the views of 
the Board, if acceptable to the other companies, to increase the proposed 
annuity to two hundred and fifty dollars," 

On the sixth day of November, Abraham Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States ; on the seventh the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina issued its call for a convention to meet in the city of Columbia on 
December seventeenth ; on December twentieth the ordinance of seces- 
sion was passed, and the closing days of the year were darkened by the 
ominous clouds of civil war. The Company soon began to receive letters 
from its Southern policy-holders, asking what would be the effect upon 
their policies of a dissolution of the Union, or of the holders engaging in 
war. The officers of the Company, in accordance with the prevailing 
opinion at the North, believed there would be no bloodshed, and on De- 
cember twelfth " the subject of the Company assuming risks upon the lives 
of persons engaged in war having been introduced, the Board [of Trus- 
tees] concluded to postpone indefinitely the consideration thereof." To 
all inquirers on the subject the answer was returned that the mere fact of 
secession would not impair the validity of their contracts, but that if death 
should ensue in consequence of actual engagement in war the Company 
would not consider itself liable — as was expressly declared in the policy,* 



My policy-holders are asking every day if their insurance will be jeopardized by the dissolution 
of (he Union : to which 1 reply that, in my opinion, it will not. Am I right ? If not, what will be Ihe 
poliey of the Company? A. B, GARLAND, Agent. 

A. B. Garland, Esq,, Petersburg, Va. '^E** "^OKYi, December 24, 1B60, 

Dear Sir: • » • Nothing but the Insolvency of the Company can have any effect upon [heir 
policies ; the entire dissolution of the Union could not alter out cnntraci. Under any and sll circum- 
stances of a political character, they are unquestionably good, * * * In the earnest hope that our 

Yours, with great respect, MoRHis Franklin. President. 

R. M. Cart, Esq.. H.implon, Va, December 31. r86o. 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of the twenty-eighth inst. The subject therein referred to has 
received the attention of our Trustees, and they are unanimously of the opinion that the Company is 
not warranted in assuring the risk of death occasioned by an unfortunate hostile collision between per- 
sons residing in different Slates of Ihe Union. With an earnest prayer that such may never occur, 
I am with great respect. Your obedient servant, M0BRIS Franklin, President. 
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The annual report for i860 showed 1,024 policies issued of which 932 
were life policies, 79 were term policies, and 13 were endowments. It 
was noted that 28 of the life policies were issued 00 the non-forfeiture 
plan ; also, that "an unusual number of policies had been surrendered in 
consequence of the unfortunate condition of the political relations between 
the Northern^ and Southeift, States.-" The report was accompanied by a 
table showing the mortality experience of the Company during the pre- 
vious fourteen years, as compared with the expected mortality by the 
Carlisle Table; the actual deaths had been 302, as compared with 329 
deaths expected. 

The report of the Finance Committee showed that the dividends out- 
standing amounted to $735,444, upon which the Company was paying six 
per cent, interest. Nevertheless there was much dissatisfaction among 
pohcy- holders, and the certificates were selling at about fifty cents on the 
dollar. The Committee presented a plan for the redemption of all out- 
standing dividends during the next six years. There being some doubt as 
to the authority of the Trustees in the premises, without an amendment to 
the charter,* the legal question was referred to judge John W. Edmonds 
(of Edmonds, Bushnell & Hamilton), and the plan itself to a special com- 
mittee. Judge Edmonds gave his opinion that the Trustees had full 
power over the dividends of the Company without further legislation, and 
this opinion was concurred in by the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment. The special committee recommended a scrip dividend of thirty 
per cent, for the year; that the payment of interest on outstanding divi- 
dends be discontinued; and the payment in cash, during 1861, of all 
declared prior to J 850, and of twenty per cent of all declared between 
1850 and i860. The plan was adopted, with the understanding that the 
remaining dividends then outstanding should be redeemed in equal an- 
nual installments in the years 1862, 1S63, 1864 and 1865. It was expected 
that after 1 865 the Company would redeem one dividend each year, pay- 

*A bill giving the Compuny specific aulhorily in the premises was introduced in the Legislature, 
but failed to pass. The gentleman in charge of it, Hon. Wm. H. Bogerl, said it was an evidence of 

5 
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ing each dividend five years after it was declared; but it did better. In 
1865 the last installment of dividends declared prior to 1861 was paid, and 
in addition the dividends declared in 1861 and 1862; in 1866 the divi- 
dends declared in 1863 and 1864 were paid; in 1867 the dividend declared 
in 1865 was paid; in 1868 the dividend declared in 1866 was paid and 
also tiie dividend of 1868 which was declared on the contribution plan; in 
1869 the dividend declared in 1867 was paid in addhion to the dividend 
declared in 1869 on the contribution plan. All outstanding dividends be- 
ing thus redeemed, the New-York Life thenceforth took its place in the 
front rank of companies paying annual cash dividends, available in settle- 
ment of the second and subsequent annual premiums. 



$24,115,687 
4,285,706 
6,955,81+ 
17, 159,873 . 

40.5 

163,703,455 

35,589,934 

5,998,144 

1,197,864 



756,058 

'34,457' 

1,870,411' 

7.2 
6,396,709 
3,023,275 
599,606 
129,771 
204,007 



Premium Notes and Loans in Assets 
Surplus ; 

Surplus to Liabilities, Per cent 

New Insurance Written, i860 

Total Income, i860 

Premium Notes and Loans in Incom* 

Death-Claims Paid 

Death-Claims per $1,000 Insured . . . 

Total Paid Policy-holders 

Expenses and Taxes 

Per cent, to Income 



'Tliese figures differ somewhat from those furnished the Insurance Dcparlmert, w 
that all dividends declared be included at their face value, although a large propordon wa 
able until further action by the Trustees, and bore no interest. The valuation of polici 
partment was made on the Carlisle Table of Mortality with four per cent, interest — a nev 
— no valuations having previously been made for New York Reports, and the Company's i 
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VII. 
PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

1861-1865. 
The difficulties which surrounded the managers of Northern Hfe compa- 
nies in 1 86 1 were Httle less perplexing than those which confronted the 
Government at Washington. Their contracts were of a peculiar kind; 
they required periodical payments, and the hazard under them was in- 
creased by a state of war. This increased hazard did not apply solely to 
those who might enter the military or naval service, but the hazards of 
civil life, especially in the Border States, were sometimes but little less 
than those of the camp and the battle-field. In Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri men were arming themselves against their neighbors, 
and there was constant fear of invasion and of mobs and incendiaries. 
Trade and commerce were almost at a stand-still ; exchange between 
New York and distant points was held at ruinous rates ; communication 
between the North and South was frequently interrupted, and finally cut 
off altogether. 

Looking back upon these troublous times, it is easy now to see what 
course would have been consistent and easy ; but then the future was a 
sealed book, and every new leaf, as it was turned, brought new surprises 
and new perplexities. Men found themselves driven along by the tide 
of events which they could not control, and compelled to re-adjust their 
plans from day to day to the new conditions which changing circum- 
stances forced upon them. In the history of the New- York Life 
during this period there is nothing more touching, and nothing more 
creditable, both to the Company and to its Southern policy-holders, than 
the persistence with which they clung to the hope of peace. It is a pleas- 
ure also to record the fidelity and high sense of honor with which South- 
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1861. 



ern agents discharged their trust as custodians of the Company's funds, 
notwithstanding contrary edicts and wide-spread repudiation. Agreeing 
to differ upon questions of a political character, officers and agents alike 
continued to discharge the duties growing out of their relations to policy- 
holders in such a manner that, when the war ended, both were prepared 
to resume those relations without recrimination, and with mutual confi- 
dence and respect. 

The correspondence made necessary by the political events of 
'as conducted by Hon. Morris Franklin, President of the 
Company. Mr. Franklin was in early life a lawyer, and had taken an 
active and honorable part in the political affairs of his native State and 
city. His letters manifest a high sense of personal honor, a fervent pa- 
triotism, a spirit of Christian charity, and the sincere hope of an honorable 
peace. The policy outlined therein received the cordial approval of the 
Board of Trustees, and in accordance therewith the Company continued 
to receive premiums and to pay losses in the seceded States until August 
twenty-sixth, when communication was forbidden by the proclamation of 
President Lincoln. A letter written by the Company's agent at Rich- 
mond, August twentieth, and received September 10, 1861, announced the 
death of John J. Faris, insured under Policy No. 14,3 1 5 ; the restrictions 
upon commerce between the North and the South were removed on June 
24, 1865, and the claim under this policy was paid on the twenty-eighth 
of September following. 
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In order that the perplexities of this period and the spirit in which 
they were met by the Company may be fully understood, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the correspondence somewhat in detail. As has already 
been noted, the question of assuming a war risk under Southern policies 
had been asked in December, i860, and answered in the negative. The 
beginning of the new year brought repetitions of the inquiry, and mem- 
bers of Northern militia organizations began to ask what their status 
would be in case they were called into active service. The answer was 
the same in substance to all, namely, that, although the policy forbade 
actual service, the Company would take the liberal view that the mere 
fact of service would not invalidate the policy, unless death ensued, or the 
insured's health was impaired thereby. Sometimes a policy-holder was 
concerned for the safety of his home and family. Rev. Peter Ainslie 
wrote from Dunneville, Va., January twenty-fourth: "I am a preacher. 
I have a wife, children and servants. Suppose an armed force approached 
my house, or forced themselves upon my premises, and in defending my 
family and my rights, I get killed — will my policy become null and 
void ? Or suppose they steal my servants, and in my efforts to recover 
them I am killed — does my policy become null and void?" Mr. Franklin 
wrote in reply, January twenty-ninth: "The fact of war existing be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments does not vitiate our policy. 
Should you be killed while acting in your own defence, or that of your 
family or property, the Company will pay the sum insured. Only in event 
of joining the contending forces will the policy become a forfeiture, should 
death ensue. In the sincere hope that all will yet be well, I am," etc. 

Two days later a policy-holder in the far South presented his case in 
a manner that proved prophetic. Dr. Wm. H. Holcombe, dating his let- 
ter "Waterproof, Republic of Louisiana, January 31, 1861," wrote: 

Please inform me what course is proper as to the renewal and payment of my life 
insurance policy. We are on the eve of a long and dreadful war between our respective 
nationalities. Communication will be interrupted for months, perhaps years. I might 
not be able to remit. If death occurred, could you or would you pay ? Is it lawful for 
a citizen of one country to insure his life in a foreign and hostile country ? Can the 
payments be made through neutral mediums, say Liverpool? If no arrangement is 
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tc. ? I make these inquiries because I know — 
-that the South will n^j/er submit to Lincoln's 



practicable or proper, will you refund, i 
what the North has not yet recognized 
Administration. 

To this the Company replied un- 
der date of February thirteenth, that 
he might pay tn any way convenient to 
himself, and that " all the obligations 
of the Company to its policy-holders 
will be faithfully and honorably met un- 
der any and all circumstances."* 

Meanwhile events in Charleston 
harbor were proceeding to that cul- 
mination which did so much to make 
Dr. Holcombe's prophecy come true. 
As Major Anderson's little band looked 
out from Fort Sumter upon the for- 
midable preparations making for their 
overthrow, there was one of their number who remembered his policy 
in the New-York Life, and on February fourth he addressed a letter 
to the Company's Baltimore agents, through whom he had insured, as 
follows : 

Fort Sumter, S. C, Feb. 4, 186!. 
Messrs. RICHARDSON & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir: Being insured in your Company, I am desirous to be informed whether, 
in case we are attacked by the forces of South Carolina, and I lose my life in the defence, 
the Company will pay the amount of my policy to ray family. 
Very respectfully yours, 

J. G. Foster, Capt. Engrs., U. S. A.f 




This cm by counesy of the "Nitional Tribune,' 
Wuhinglon, D. C] 
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igineer officer in charge of the work of completing Fort Stmiterwhen 
>mmand thiiher on the night of December 26, i860. He was promoted 
ij, and Major-General July 18, 1862; commanded a brigade under 
1 Roanoke Island, etc., in February, 1862; commanded United Slates 
iS6a. to July, 1863; at Fort Monroe July iS. 1863, to November 11, 
ary 9. 1864 ; Department of the South May 
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The letter was forwarded to the Company and was repHed to through 
the Messrs. Richardson, on February eighth : 

We have your favor of yesterday, together with that of Capt. Foster to your ad- 
dress. Upon reference to our form of policy you will see that the risk referred to is not 
legally covered. Should it unfortunately happen that any of these brave men now doing 
duty at Fort Sumter should be attacked, and fall in defence of the irust committed to 
their care, we doubt not but that there is patriotism enough in our Trustees to waive 
the legal question which might arise under the policy and pay the amount insured ; as 
in the case supposed, it would be an act in self-defence, and as such come within the 
spirit and intent of the contract. In the hope that this may be satisfactory to yourself 
and the Captain, I remain, etc. 

Fort Sumter was fired upon April twelfth, and after a bombardment 
of over thirty-four hours, was surrendered on the afternoon of the four- 
teenth. On the fifteenth President Lincoln issued his proclamation calling 
for 75,000 men, and immediately the question of war risks under life 
policies became of new and pressing importance. A meeting of delegates 
from sixteen companies was held in New York April nineteenth, when it 
was recommended that the companies give their consent to the insured 
entering the military or naval service ; that the insured have the option 
to pay a war extra of five per cent, per annum on the amount insured, 
with an additional five per cent, as a climate risk for service south of 34 
degrees north latitude; that the option be given to the insured either to 
pay the war extra or to have their policies renewed upon discharge from 
the service, upon satisfactory evidence of good health ; and that in case 
of death, the war extra not being paid, the companies should pay the sur- 
render value of the policies. The New-York Life issued a circular 
April twenty- fourth, announcing that it would accept war risks on these 
terms, the extra to be paid by the insured after leaving the service, if the 
policy were continued, until he should be pronounced in sound health by 
one of the Company's Medical Examiners. New policies upon which a 
war risk was desired were to be issued for the term of life only.* 

* The first war permit was issued April nineteenih, to Mr. Alex. George Wood, of New York ; 
ring Ihe year 1861. Among the requests for war 
er, O,, dated April twenly-first. It was written in 
hat advanced in years. 1 do not wish 10 stand idle . 
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Although action was taken thus promptly, about fifty letters were 
received, during the ten days following the President's proclamation, in- 
quiring if the Company would take war risks. Only two of these were 
from the South, the question having been previously discussed with 
Southern agents and policy-holders, as will be shown in correspondence 
soon to be introduced. Mr. G. H. Buckingham wrote from New Orleans 
under date of April fifteenth, asking what the war risk would be on his 
policy, and adding facetiously: "We are in a bad fix. Lincoln only gives 
us twenty days — to repent!" There was unconscious humor also in a 
letter received from Mr. Joseph S. Cook, of Boston, asking to have a war 
permit endorsed upon his policy, "so that there shall be no pull-back, as 
I may get shot if I go." During the ten days spoken of, a score of letters 
were received in the ordinary course of business from the principal cities 
of the South, but only two made any reference to the new phase which 
military affairs had suddenly assumed. 

The second of the two letters above referred to was from Dr. J. S. 
Copes, the Company's agent at New Orleans. On April ninth he had 
written : 

The necessity for giving answers to persons insured in your Company concerning 
the rate to be charged for military service becomes more and more pressing. They 
may be called upon by authorities they cannot disobey, to enter 
their wives and children, they want it settled. Also give me 
Board will put upon the words "or in the known violation of any law of the United 
States," as they relate to military or naval service in this Southern Confederacy. You 
fully understand these points. Please give rae a frank and full explanation of your pro- 
posed course regarding them, I much need it. Other companies are charging one 
per cent, extra for military service.' 

To this Mr. Franklin repUed April sixteenth: 

We have fixed upon no rate to cover the war risk, for, as at present advised, we 
shall not under present circumstances assume it. We consider the present 
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violation of any law of the United States," consequently should either of our insured fall 
in what he may consider to be the discharge of his duty, our Company will not hold 
itself responsible under the conditions of our policy. Regretting, as we most sincerely 
do, the necessity which compels us to this course, justice to our policy-holders at large 
requires us to assume this position, and we know of no company in this city or elsewhere 
disposed to take a different view of the present most unfortunate condition of our na- 
tional troubles. In the ardent hope that the time is notdistant when the notes of fra- 
ternal war shall cease to be heard in our once happy land, i remain, etc. 

To this position Dr. Copes strenuously objected, in a letter dated 
April twenty-second, and the correspondence that ensued was volumin- 
ous and spirited on both sides, and resulted in the following statement, 
May thirtieth, of the course the Company would pursue with regard to 
Southern policies : 

Under a strict legal construction of the policy, the entering into a military organi- 
zation would vitiate it, but our Company have adopted the more liberal rule of only 
holding it in abeyance during such departure from the conditions. » * * * Your 
understanding is correct as regards re-instating policies. All we shall require at the 
termination of the war, which we pray God may speedily arrive, is that the back pre- 
mium shall be paid and proof given of good health, the same as we now ask in all cases 
of lapsed policies, for . non-payment at maturity. In speaking of the value of a policy 
forfeited in consequence of death by exposure from enlistment, we mean such an amount 
as we would have paid the party had he offered to surrender and sell his policy pre- 
vious to iis forfeiture. The renewals for May and June have gone forward, and if we 
misunderstood you in reference to premiums being confiscated, we very much regret it, 
but we think your language will bear that construction according to our recollection of 
it.' We shall continue to maintain, we fondly hope, the most friendly relations with 
our New Orleans agent, and although differing very materially upon national affairs, 
we have now, as we have always had, great confidence in his honor and integrity. 

The excitement incident to the great uprising of the now awakened 
North caused a serious interruption of the business of the Company. Un- 
der date of April nineteenth Mr S. R. Beckwith wrote from Cleveland, 0. : 
"Jerry Ensworth, your agent, is Captain of the Cleveland Grays, and 

•Dr. Copes' words were; "Up to this moment the New- York LrFE Insurance Company 
stands unimpeached and unimpeachable ; the next moment after your letter becomes known, its prestige 
has forever departed ; its funds in my hands will be seized, and 1 shall be required to purge myself of 
all complicity in what will be regarded its dishonorable conduct." This he afterwards esplained to 
mean that he feared " the assured would seiie the funds." It was entirely creditable to Dr. Copes' high 
sense of honor that he felt more keenly on these questions as the guardian of policy-holders' interests 
than the policy-holders did themselves. On May tenth he wrote: " The members of the I-ocal Board 

you, even in the heat of armed conflict,'' 
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received orders to march to Washington last night. • • • Mr. G. E. 
Smith has kindly oiTered to attend to his agency for the New-YorK 
Life, and I give him an office with me. • * • Mr. Richards' policy 
has been received, but he has gone with Mr. Ensworth's company, as 
Lieutenant. His firm wishes to pay his premium, and a percentage [war 
extra], if you allow policies on those who have enlisted." Mr. W. L. 
Evans, agent at Cincinnati, O., wrote the same day : " I have just returned 
from a business tour into the country. During my absence my clerk was 
called, with the company of which he is a member, to Washington. I am 
now without assistance in the office, but hope in a short time to get off my 
report for the present and last month's business." Mr. George C. Davis, 
also of Cincinnati, wrote on the twenty-second : " On my return home, 
some ten days ago, I found your favors of twenty-ninth and thirty-first, 
with the package of blanks, etc. Since then everything has been topsy- 
turvy — drums beating, colors flying, troops marching, people shouting, 
newsboys screaming. In short, our town is turned into a military camp, 
and business pretty much suspended." Messrs. E. J. Richardson & Sons 
wrote from Baltimore, April twenty-fourth: "We hear that dreadful ac- 
counts prevail in New York relative to Fort McHenry being captured, our 
city bombarded and in flames — all which is entirely untrue. Our city is 
perfectly quiet, but under strict military guard. Business of every kind 
is almost entirely suspended." And on the twenty-ninth : " Our office is 
constantly filled with insured parties inquiring about the war-clause. We 
can hardly find time to write a word."* 

Another question, beset with difficulties, presented itself for solution 
early in r86i, and became urgent with the surrender of Fort Sumter, 
namely, the question of risk to policy-holders who entered the "Home 

* The minules of the Trustees for April twenly-lhitd contain resolutions adopted respecting 
"J. Oscar Voute. a valuable and efficient clerk in this Company," then "making arrangements to 
join the Reserve Corps of the Seventh Regimenl." It was voted " that his salary be continued during 
his absence, and his position reserved until he shall return, if such may be his fate." This particular 
organization was not called into service, but Mr. Voute afterward served in Baltimore, and at Suffolk, 
Va., from May dll November, l86a, as a member of Co. G. {■■Brooklyn City Guai^l "), 13th Regiment, 
N. Y. Slate Militia. He not only returned, but has been for many years the efficient AsBisfanl Cashier 
of the Company, 
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Guard." Under date of February fifteenth, Dr. Copes wrote: "To-day 
Mr. James J. Bard, insured in your Company, inquires whether, as a 
member of the 'Civic Fossil Guard,' whose agreement" I inclose, he will 
be required to pay an extra premium. This corps is designed for pro- 
tection and to preserve domestic tranquility. It became an organization 
during the late election struggle, and was composed of the friends of Bell 
and Everett They now assume this semi-military organization for the 
purpose above- nanied." To this Mr Franklin replied, under date of Feb- 
ruary twenty - 1 hird : "The mere fact of entering into such an association 
does not necessarily violate the policy, provided he is not killed, or his 
health impaired in consequence of such enlistment." 

After April fourteenth inquiries of a similar character came from va- 
rious points in the Border States. April twenty-fifth Mr. Franklin wrote, 
in reply to an inquiry from Mr. W. S. Vernon, the Company's agent at 
Louisville: "We think that, under the conditions of our policies, the assured 
are justified in 'forming themselves into a company for the defence of 
their homes, wives and children.'" It was necessary, however, to distin- 
guish sharply between the protection of homes from mobs, and resistance 
to invasion of the State by a military force. Then, there were in some 
places two kinds of "Home Guards." Mr. Edward Morrison, the Com- 
pany's agent at St. Louis, wrote on May eighth: "Though we are not 
quarreling, we -are living in great uncertainty, almost on a volcano. There 
are about ten thousand men drilling nightly as 'Home Guards,' about 
half Union and half Secession. I am daily asked what would the New- 
YORK Life do in case they were called out to do active service, and any 
one insured lose his life. It is a question that has not been answered by 

'Civic Fossil Guard.— We, llie undersigned, residents of the City of New Orleans, forty 
years of age, and over, do hereby pledge ourselves to form a Volunteer Corps, for the defence of the 
Cily of New Orleans, and the protection of the lives and property of its inhabitants ; to obey the orders 

case of insurrection or invasion. It is understood that, unless in cases .of imminent peril — to be judged 
of by our superior officers— we shall not be required to do duty beyond the limits of our respective Dis- 

required to go beyond the City Umits, except as a Volunteer Corps, and only, in such case, with the 
consent of the commanding officer. [Note by Dr. Copes -. '■ These companies are not in the Stale 
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any other company." To this Mr. FrankHn repHed, May fourteenth: 
■'Inquiry is made as to what effect the joining of a military organization 
for home protection will have on the policy; we answer that, should death 
occur in consequence of any riot or civil commotion within the limits of 
the city, among your own people, we should consider the Company liable; 
but we cannot assume or cover the risk of death if it occur in consequence 
of invasion from other States, as that would be an act of war not contem- 
plated in the issuing of the policy."* 

So far as the duty of "Home Guards" pertained to home defence 
against the disorderly elements of society, the Company made no distinc- 
tion between North and South at this time. Mr. G. N. Robinson wrote 
from Memphis, May tenth : "We are all holding ourselves ready at a 
moment's warning to defend our families, if invaded. You see my posi- 
tion. How will it affect my policy ? Please answer definitely, that I may 
make known your future policy to those of our friends who are insured in 
your Company, as we are all in the same condemnation," To this Mr. 
Franklin replied, May seventeenth: "We certainly recognize the right of 
every man to defend his home and property against riot or invasion, and 
should he fall in such defence the Company would, beyond all question, 
'justly and honestly' pay the insurance; but we cannot countenance the 
entering into any military organization having in view a collision between 
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the Federal Army and other portions of our people. Home protection 
we recognize, but if death occur in consequence of enlistment in opposition 
to the general Government, we could not, in justice to the great mass of 
our policy-holders, pay a loss under such circumstances ; according to our 
construction of national law, it would render us liable as affording ' aid and 
comfort' in time of war to a legally acknowledged enemy." 

Simultaneously with the question of war permits came the question of 
the effect of secession and a state of war, upon the Company's contracts. 
Upon this point Southern agents and policy-holders needed to be assured 
anew with every new phase of public events. On January 3, 1861, the 
Company's agent at Richmond, Mr Charles E. Wortham. wrote: "I send 
you enclosed a short editorial from the Richmond 'Dispatch,' which is 
producing a very bad effect on the business of your Company, as well as 
that of other Northern life companies in this city and State." The article 
was a comment upon an editorial that had recently appeared in the New 
York " Commercial Advertiser," in which, referring to life insurance, it was 
said that, "the first blast of actual war between the South and the Federal 
Government would sweep away nearly $12,000,000 of Southern capital." 
Mr. Wortham declared himself satisfied of the Company's purpose to act lib- 
erally towards its Southern patrons, but wished a statement that would sat- 
isfy them. On January eighteenth Mr. Wortham wrote again, sending other 
newspaper articles, and asking for a statement of the Company's views, with 
permission to publish the same. On the twenty-first Mr. Franklin wrote: 

From the tenor of several communications recently received it appear<i thit snme 
of our Southern friends ente h p tli h p h 

States, the policies issued byhdh p hNhS viUb 

repudiated. If, by any poss b h g d b d h 

unfcfrtunate contingency, wh h w ph d h mp d 

all others, will fully recognize bra bg b h dhm 

selves, faithfully and promp h b d d wh h b 

made against them, without g p se 

business relations we know of no b w h N rth d S h d 

shall not inquire, when a dem dradp hhdasdis 

of the United States, as now organized, or of a Southern Confederacy — the only ques- 
tion being, as stated in the poHcy, -whether he died while actually engaged in war or in 
consequence of having enlisted therein. 
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In the earnest hope that our Union may be preserved entire, and especially that 
Virginia wili remain firm in her allegiance, I am, with great respect, etc. 

Virginia passed the ordinance of secession April seventeenth, and the 
question of the validity of policies in Northern companies was again 
raised. On May sixth Mr. Wortham wrote; "I have heard to-day for 
the first time, through the agent of the Mutual Life, who has just returned 
from New York, that all the New York companies have decided not to 
pay in future losses in the Southern States, with probably a very few ex- 
ceptions. Please inform me what your views are in regard to losses in the 
seceded States, I do not mean any death that might happen in war, for 
we all well know that you do not insure against such risks." In order, if 
possible, to stem the tide of distrust now growing stronger every day, Mr. 
Franklin on May sixteenth wrote to Mr. Wortham as follows, and gave 
authority for the publication of his letter in the cities of Virginia where 
the Company had agencies: 

We apprehend that an impression exists in the minds of many of the Southern 
members of our Company that the present unhappy condition of our pohtieal relations 
has the effect to invalidate and make void the policies held by them, the consequence 
naturally being that many of them are surrendered and forfeited by the non-payment 
of premiums as they become due. We regret that any should labor under so great a 
mistake, for could it be established that a state of war between any States of the Union 
would work a legal discharge of the Compiny s obligations which we emphaticalij 
deny, we should be recreant to our duty to recognize such a pnuciple, and we therefoie 
desire to be expressly understood when we decHre in good faith th-^t notwithstanding 
the present most unfortunate position of the Union, we will ne\er repudiate our Lon 
tracts or fail promptly and cheerfully to respond to any i,Iaim which can or may be 
made against us either in equity or law ; all « e ask or expect is that our policy holders 
will faithfully discharge their part of the condition upon which the contract ts based 
and they may rest assured that the New-\ork Life Insurance Company will never 
give just cause for complaint on the part of those who now are, or who may hereafter be 
come our policy-holders. 

Letters of similar import were addressed to other Southern agents, in 
response to similar inquiries, and the letter of January twenty-first was 
published, addressed to policy-holders of the Company. The position as- 
sumed by the Company gave general satisfaction. Mr. James H. Taylor, 
agent at Charleston, S. C, wrote under date of May eighteenth: "Your 
esteemed favor of the eleventh inst. came on sixteenth inst. I have fur- 
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nished copies to all those who hold policies of you, and, so far as I have 
heard, your position is perfectly satisfactory. Our friends here are not un- 
reasonable. If they are killed in war they know they have no claim 
under your policies, nor do they ask it. But they do most positively ob- 
ject to th^ position the - ■■ of New York has taken, 

and look upon it as a mere bold, bald swindle." 

Meantime the legal phase of the relations between the Company, its 
agents and policy-holders, was assuming importance. About May first. 
Governor Brown, of Georgia, issued a proclamation forbidding the pay- 
ment of debts due to persons in the Northern States, and the Company 
inquired of its agent at Augusta, Mr. J. Milligan, what effect it would 
have upon collections. Mr. MilHgan replied under date of May seven- 
teenth: "The proclamation of Governor Brown has fallen, I think, still- 
born before him. That some persons may not pay what is due the North 
is likely enough, as the times are specially hard, and it is a season at which 
no great deal of money is to be had; but I do not believe that one man 
in a hundred regards the proclamation in any other light than as a recom- 
mendation to do a very unwise and dishonest thing, regarding it as mere 
clap-trap nonsense. I shall not give it the slightest regard; any moneys 
paid into my hands for you shall be held sacred, subject to such order and 
direction as you alone may give." 

On th h hand D C pes wrote under date of May twenty-fifth: 

A ver> g g m rmed me this morning that one of your courts had 

already decid d h ra company was absolved from all obligations to a 

Southern hod ts po h true? * * • A very general impression pre- 

vails among u ass h y, nolens voiens, be prevented from meeting your 

policy engag m d h p deplorable condition of political affairs. • • • 

It seems to m h h h gs will have to be done: (i) Allow all premiums 

to remain h h P ted and secured as you may direct; (2) assign 

for a prope gency business here to. a local company; or {3) 

make an am g m g "a purchase of nearly all your policies. I am be- 

sieged daily for pledges of increased security for the payment of policies, and am obliged 
to spend so much time and meet so many prejudices that I weary of the duty. Please 
write me fully and freely. 

To this Mr. Franklin replied. May thirty-first: 

We know nothing of the decision to which you refer, but let that be as it may, we 
dbtinctly and unequivocally say to you, and through you to each of our assured, that, 
6 
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let the present unhappy coDtroversy terminate as it may, whether in a separate or united 
Confederacy, in the Union as it has been, now is, or may hereafter be, the New-York 
Life Insurance Companv will fulfill and recognize in good faith all its obligations, 
let legal questions be decided as they may ; for, independent of technicalities of iaw, jus- 
tice and equity will continue to control all our operations. You have recently had 
evidence of our action in the anticipated payment of the policy of the late Mr. Davis. 
We cannot consent to adopt either of the propositions suggested, as that might imply a 
doubt as to the policy which we now pursue or may hereafter pursue in 
of our business. Until we have failed or hesitated in the performance o 
our friends should rely upon our honor, and rather give us credit for what we have done, 
than cast suspicion upon our intentions. 

With the end of May came new difficulties in the way of the transac- 
tion of business with the Southern States — by order of the Postmaster- 
General, the carriage of the mail in the States then in insurrection was 
discontinued. On May twenty-eighth the Company issued the following 
notice to its Southern agents and policy-holders: 

Office of the New-York Life Insurance Company, 
112 & 114 Broadway, 

NEW- York, May 28, 1861. 
Sir; In consequence of the contemplated postal service being discontinued in the 
Southern States, and present derangement of the currency, the Company finds it im- 
possible to forward, as heretofore, the usual renewal receipts to its agents, but, wishing 
to avoid unnecessary embarrassments in the renewal of policies, have to request those 
who may be able to do so, to forward their premiums to the Home Otfice, deducting 2ji 
per cent, for exchange, upon receipt of which the renewal will be sent, or disposed of as 
directed by the parties. In cases where the premiums cannot be so placed, upon the 
restoration of mail facilities and usual average rate of exchange, the Company will renew 
such policy as may have lapsed, in consequence of the above causes, provided the party 
should be in good health, and so certified by one of its Medical Examiners, upon pay- 
ment of the premium during the suspension of such policy, or upon such terms as may 
be deemed equitable between the parties. On all premiums paid by the parties, com- 
mission will be credited to the different agents entitled to the same.* 

• The first Soulhetn agent to foresee die diffieuUies and inconsistencies involved in an aitemiJl lo 
continue business, was Major Rice W, Payne, of Warrenton, Va. On May twelfth he wrote : " In 
response to so much of your letter as requests my advice in respect lo the transmission of premiums, etc., 
duty to my Government requires me to say— that as war now exists between the Confederate States 
and your Government, my agency for your Company n«essarily terminates. Whenever hostilities 
shall have ceased, and our respective Governments resumed (he attitude of friendly relations, it will 
then be my pleasure, if yours, to accept the agency I have heretofore held at the hands of your Com- 
pany, and 10 renew my own insurance therein." On August 14, 1865, Major Payne wrolei "I am 
about to resume the practice of my profession, and in calling to mind old friends and clients who in past 
years sought my professional services, I cannot but recall your Company, and to say that the restora- 
tion of our business relations would be alike desirable and agreeable to me." He was re-appointed 
August sixteenth. 
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The item of exchange had already become a serious one to both the 
insured and the Company. On May tenth Messrs. Allen and Teasdale, 
agents of the Company at Springfield, 111., wrote: "Exchange on New 
York is now fifteen per cent, for our currency, and as we can receive 
nothing else, I write to inquire if you will pay it or allow the funds to re- 
main on deposit until exchange is less." On May eighteenth Mr. James 
H. Taylor wrote from Charleston: "I have some funds in hand for you, 
but how am 1 to get funds to you ? I have tried to-day and every day 
for some weeks to get exchange, but it has been, when sold, in such shape 
as to be out of my reach. Gold is worth ten per cent, premium. Please 
advise me, and say how I am to manage in the future. 1 presume, at the 
end of the month post-office facilities will cease. Postmaster Reagan 
takes charge of the offices in the Confederate States." On May twentieth 
Mr. W. H. Bridgman, agent at Chicago, wrote: "The crisis in our cur- 
rency has at last been reached and the worst is over, although the matter 
is not fully settled, but henceforth we take this wild cat stuff for its specie 
value only. What action the bankers will take in regard to deposits now 
on hand, is not yet made known. They have only taken deposits ' pay- 
able in like funds,' but as no two banks are of the same value, it remains 
to be seen whether they can pay their depositors off in the poorest. I 
cannot use your funds now and shall advise that you allow them to remain 
just as they are, in my name as agent, at the banking house of B. F, 
Carver & Co. I think they will pay in good funds in a short time. Bus- 
iness will be very dull now until we get money to do it with." On the 
twenty-first Mr, Bridgman wrote: "Excitement is great and currency is 
selling at fifty cents on the dollar to brokers. Gold very scarce." On 
May twenty-second Mr. William E. Burr, of Boonville, Mo., sent New 
York draft in payment of premium, saying "This draft cost me the round 
sum of fifteen per cent, premium." He asked to be allowed the agent's 
commission, and was allowed five per cent 

In order to overcome the difficuUy with respect to the discount on 
Southern currency, the following letter was written. May first, to the 
agents most affected : 
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Dear Sir: With reference to the checks sent, or which maybe sent to you for 
dividends — we would suggest that they be retained by you, getting the parties' endoTse- 
ment, and in lieu thereof pay the amount due by your own checks out of the Com- 
pany's funds in your hands. This will save us the exchange, and the checks can be re- 
turned us properly endorsed as a remittance to your credit. 

With the stoppage of the mails between the North and the seceded 
States, the American Express Company organized the "American Letter 




Feom Charleston iiia Louisville, per "Amehicam Letter Express." 

Express," which undertook to deliver mail matter between Louisville 
(which was within the Federal lines) and Nashville (which was within the 
Confederate lines). In some cases they passed through the lines under 
flag of truce. On May twenty-eighth Mayor Lamb, of Norfolk, wrote to 
ask if his policy would be paid if he died a natural death, and said: 
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" Enclose your reply to me unsealed in an envelope directed to Commo- 
dore Prendergrast, Frigate Cumberland, Old Point" On May twenty- 
eighth Mr. James M. Muldon, agent at Mobile, sent a draft to balance 
his account by mail, and sent bulky documents by private hands. On 
June twenty-eighth Mr. Charles E. Wortham wrote from Richmond: 
" I am just in receipt of yours of the twelfth and fifteenth instants, one 
through W. S. Vernon & Co. (of Louisville), and the other through Com- 
modore Prendergrast" 

But this state of things could not long continue. On July thirteenth 
Congress passed an Act declaring certain States in insurrection, and on 
August sixteenth the President, by proclamation, prohibited all com- 
mercial intercourse with such States after August twenty-sixth. On 
August twenty -seventh the Company received a letter from Dr. Copes, 
dated August nineteenth; the letter was endorsed, "Not answered, as all 
mail and express were stopped yesterday, twenty- sixth." The Com- 
pany had done its best to serve its Southern policy-holders in these try- 
ing times, but was compelled at last to yield to the inevitable.* 

With respect to the general business of the Company, the one com- 

■*The legal aspect of eommeroe between the two sections had also had attention in the South. 
Early in June the Ailomey-General of Louisiana gave to the President of the Mechanics and Traders' 
Bank, of New Orleans, an opinion to the effect that a power of attorney given on May twenly-second, by 
a citizen of New Yorlt to a citizen of Louisiana, to transfer bank stock, was not valid, as it was given 
after the beginning of the war and its recognition by the Confederate Stales. He continued ; " No 
principle of international law is more tirmly established than that the deelaraiion of war arrests all 
intercourse between the belligerents. War puts every individual of the respective Governments, as 
well as the Govemmenls Oiemselves, in a stale of hostility to each ■ather. There is no such thing as a 
war for arms and a peace for commerce. The existence of civil contracts and relations is contradict- 
ory to a state of war, and hence it has been held that commercial partnerships existing between the 
dlisens of one country and those of another are dissolved by the breaking out of a war between the two 
countries. • ■ » The remittance of money for any purpose, the making of contracts, the accept- 
ance of trusts, the creation of any civil obligation, or commercial relation whatever, is unlawful and 
forbidden, ^mply because it is inconsistent with the bosrile attitude of the parties. The belligerent 
Governments have placed their respective- citizens in an attitude of hostiUly towards each other, and no 
relation inconsistent with hostihty can be lavriiilly created by the acts of individuals without the ejpress 
permission of the Government." 

The Attorney-General of Mississippi decided that the licenses of foreign insurance cotnpanies 
could not be renewed in that Slate, as the law required evidence that such companies possessed certain 
amounlE in stocks held "by citizens of the United States, and the United Slates no longer exists," 
"There are no longer 'citizens of the United Stales,' or other persons capable of holding the stocks 
contemplated by said law. * • ■ The ordinance of secession has put it out of the power of such 
companies to comply with conditions precedent to the issuance of such licenses." 
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plaint that runs through the correspondence of 1861 is that of hard times. 
On March sixth Messrs. E. J. Richardson & Sons wrote from Baltimore: 
"We have retained more receipts than usual, principally by request of 
parties, some of whom have been insured a long time, and have been pre- 
vented from paying at maturity by the dreadful state of the times." Again, 
on April fourth, they wrote: "With us at Baltimore prospects grow ap- 
parently worse every day. People failing by scores, and the mechanical 
classes entirely idle. New business is out of the question to any extent. 
We have done all we could to assist our policy-holders, and we have their 
promises to pay in various forms for about $800, not one dime of which 
■we could realize to-day." On May seventh Mr. Edward Morrison wrote 
from St. Louis: "I am very sorry to send you back so many renewal re- 
ceipts, but it is utterly impossible for people to get money." On the same 
date Mr. W. S, Vernon wrote from Louisville: "We have lost many of 
our policies, not so much in relation to secession — these are few — as the 
want of money to renew them. Great is the distress of our whole com- 
munity. You may have some idea of it in the city of New York, but not 
to the extent it is here. This place is viewed by thousands as the battle- 
ground; we are between the upper and nether mill-stones, apparently 
doomed to be ground into dust. • • • Our business is nearly all 
gone, and what to do to maintain our families we know not."* A third 
letter of the same date, from Mr. E. T. Morrison, of Toledo, O., said: 
"The war feeling has prevailed here to such an extent that it has been a 
difficult matter to collect premiums falling due. In making my collections 
for April I had to take 'cats and dogs,' as we say in the West, — in other 
words, due-bills — orders on groceries, dry goods stores, and churches, — 
and I hope I may get my money back." On August thirteenth Mr. A. 
M. McLean wrote from Rochester, N. Y. : "If we are to make reports 
promptly on the first of each month, it will cause a mighty crushing of 
bones in our business. We think it not too large an estimate to say that 
our remittances would be reduced one-half" 

*The distress in Kentucky was so great that Ihe legislature passed a ■ Sray Law," providing 
Ihaf properly seized for debt should not be sold by the Sheriff until January i, 1S62. 
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Even far-off California felt the stress of the hard times incident to 
the war. Exchange on New York was five per cent, premium, and there 
was talk of secession there also, and of a "Pacific Republic." "Home 
Guard" permits were wanted by policy-holders. Mr. Samuel H. Lloyd, 
the Company's agent at San Francisco, wrote under date of May first: 
"We are a Union people. Of course there are many Southern people 
here, and secession is advocated here and there ; but if you "hear anything 
about a 'Pacific Republic,' or anything about California. joining the sepa- 
ratists, please say there is not so much as a probability of any serious at- 
tempt at either." On September sixth he wrote announcing the election 
of Governor Stanford, the unconditional Union candidate, "by an over- 
whelming majority," but saying "Home Guard" permits would still be 
wanted.* 

The Company met the difficulty in a liberal spirit, paying generous 
surrender values to such as gave up their policies, taking notes for forty 
per cent, of premiums due, and changing annual premiums to semi-annual 
and quarterly. Premium notes were also accepted on policies with quar- 
terly and semi-annual premiums, the interest on the notes being paid in 
advance. This policy was reflected in the annual report for 1 861, which 
showed $74,65973 paid for surrendered policies, as compared with $31,- 
373.90 paid in i860, and $48,334.42 in quarterly and semi-annual pre- 
miums due subsequent to January first, as compared with $22,414.74 the 
year previous. The redemption of dividends proved timely and helpful, 
and the plan of redeeming one-fifth of all declared after 1850, in addition 
to all declared prior to that date, made every policy-holder of twelve 
months' standing a sharer in the benefit. The total amount paid for div- 
idends was $124,330.84, or nearly twenty-five per cent, of the premiums 
received, including premiums on new policies. 

On July ninth Dr. Henry W. Bellows, President of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, issued an address describing a recent tour among 
the soldiers in camp and field ; and on the thirteenth the Executive Fi- 
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nance Committee in New York published an appeal for funds, in which 
they estimated that "every dollar, honestly and judiciously expended in 
sanitary measures, will save at least one soldier's hfe." On the seventeenth 
the Trustees of the New-York LIFE voted that "an amount not less than 
$1,000, and not exceeding $S,ooo, be appropriated to the use of the Com- 
mission." Under the authority thus conferred upon the officers two 
donations were made, the first of $i,ooo and the second of $4,000. The 
Company's action was justified on the ground that many of its policy- 
holders were in the army, and that the contribution brought the Company 
into favorable notice before the public* 

On August thirty-first a resolution was adopted by the Trustees, to 
the effect that it was desirable that an investment be made in United 
States Treasury Notes, bearing interest at the rate of 7.30 per cent, per 
annum, to the amount of $100,000, and the subject was referred to the 
Finance Committee. At the meeting of October ninth the Committee 
reported that the officers, with the approbation of the Committee, had 
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•ilsohappened thatin the Commtssion's published list of subscriptions, the New- York Life's 
Wits credited to the Mutual Life. Upon receiving the Commission's nest appeal, Mr. Franklin called 
attention to the Company's previous subscription and to the error in the Commission's report. Dr. 
Bellows wrote in reply, under date of March 6, 1B62 : "We have greatly regretted the mistake to which 
you refer in our 4oih publication. It was inexcusable, and no apologies can mend it. We propose, 
howei-er, to correct the unintentional error of our Publication Committee by a special note in our re- 
publication of the report, and also by a line in each of the New York papers. If 1 had known of it I 
should not have had the etfroniery to make any new application, and 1 hereby respectfully wi(hdraw the 
petition you have received so fnrbearingly." 
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made a temporary loan of $80,900 at six per cent, interest, taking Treas- 
ury Notes as collateral, under an agreement that the loan should always 
be kept at least five per cent, below the market value of the Notes. The 
Committee urged in justification of their action that, while as individuals 
they should uphold the Government in every way possible, as Trustees 
of a sacred fund they should consider first of all the question of safety and 
of profit ; that a temporary loan upon such securities enabled the owners 
to purchase more of them, and so the Government was helped as effect- 
ually as if they were purchased by the Company ; and that in the event 
of a long continuance of the war such securities would probably depreciate, 
and could be purchased at a profit when the Government would require 
aid more emphatically than at that time.* There is no record of the dis- 
cussion had upon the report, but it is followed by a resolution " that the 
temporary loan of $80,900 be called in and invested in United States 
Treasury Notes." At the meeting in November the Committee reported 
it done. 

In September the question arose as to the effect of an Act of Con- 
gress upon the Company's treatment of its policy-holders in the seceded 
States. On September tenth Messrs. E. J, Richardson & Sons wrote: 

We note your remarks relative to policy-holders residing in Virginia and other 
Southern localities, and feel satisfied you will pursue a just and liberal course towards 
them. Another question of very great interest is now agitating our insurers, which is 
this: The late United States Congress passed an Act confiscating all property in dis- 
loyal States. Should Maryland secede from the Union (which God forbid), will the 
insured residing in this State be paid in the event of death ? 

To this Mr. Franklin replied, under date of September twelfth : 

As wc understand the action of the late Congress in relation to confiscation, the 
mere passage of the Act does not, of itself, prevent our Company from paying to policy- 
holders any moneys belonging to them —some legal proceeding on the part of the Gov- 
ernment must be had ; should such be the case we, in common with all others, should 
be compelled to submit and unable to part with any funds in our possession belonging 
to parties residing in disloyal States. Should Maryland secede {which God forbid), the 
risk of a legal confiscation must be assumed by the persons immediately in interest, but 
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without such action, we do not believe that our Company will take advantage of any 
technicality to avoid the payment of these policies. 

The annual report for the year showed that, notui'ithstanding financial 
and national embarrassments, the business of the Company had increased. 
It was also said : 

The result of our war risks has thus far justified the decision of the Board in fixing 
the rate of extra premium. After the unfortunate defeat of our army at Bull Run, and 
the apparent want of sufficient sanitary regulations, the officers, for several months, in 
the exercise of a discretion vested in them by the Board, discontinued the issuing of any 
new policies with war permits. Subsequent improvements, however, through the in- 
dustry and zeal of the Sanitary Commission, induced them again to resume* the risks 
to an amount not exceeding $i,ooo on any one life, where the insurance is effected for 
the benefit of the wife, children, or near relative of the soldier; but in all cases they 
have continued to issue permits upon existing policies. 

The system of redemption of dividends inaugurated at the last annual meeting 
of the Board has met with very decided and general favor, and has removed a promi- 
nent objection which has heretofore been urged against the Company with great effect 
by agents of similar institutions, to wit : that our dividends were of no available value 
beyond the mere payment of interest, not being redeemed during the life-time of the 
assured, nor paid to his representatives at death. Besides, the rapid accumulation 
of premium notes, without any relief from dividends [beyond the payment of interest] 
was felt to be a great burthen, and was seriously complained of by many of our policy- 
holders; but under the present system they are gradually being liquidated, and will 
eventually be so reduced, should our business continue to prosper, that no more than 
five will probably be outstanding at the falling in of the policy. It is true that, in the 
first workings of the system, some few complaints were heard in relation to the non- 
payment of interest for the preceding year; but most, if not all, have become satisfied 
that the plan could not prudently be carried out except upon the principle adopted, and 
it is now almost universally conceded to be a safe and popular policy. 

In the year i860 we lost 56 lives, and during 1861 the same number ; which, taking 
into consideration the increased number of lives and advanced ages of the assured, shows 
a very favorable result as to the risks assumed The amount of losses reported during 
the year is $189,000, which, in comparison with the preceding, shows a decrease of 
$28,000. It must be kept m mind, howcier, Ihit since the twenty-fifth day of August, 
the usual postal and express communicaUons with most of the Southern States have 
been entirely discontinued, consequentl> we are not advised if any ^ and if any, how 
many — of our assured ha\e died since that time Owing to the interruption of mail 
facilities, it is to be presumed that man\ of our Southern policies have lapsed, as it has 
been impossible to forward the usual renewal receipts signed by one of the officers, with- 
out which agents are not authorized to renew, as is expressly stated in the margin of the 
policies. Besides which, it is reasonable to assume that most of the parties have, either 

policies was issued October tenth as "an exceplion," and on October eleventh 
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directly or indirectly, violated their conditions by entering into military or naval service 
without the consent of the Company, or by being engaged in the known violation of some 
law of the State where they may reside, or of the United States. In the absence of any 
direct information on the subject, we have assumed, in making the valuations, that they 
either have been or will be renewed — deeming it prudent to set aside a fund in refer- 
ence thereto, rather than consider them as having lapsed, and be obliged hereafter to 
make provision for the same. 

A review of the moitality experience of the Company showed that 
there had been, since oi^anization, 455 deaths, in lieu of 499 deaths ex- 
pected by the Cariisle Table. This gain had been somewhat unevenly 
distributed among the different ages. The report said on this point : 

The result of our business shows that, from 25 years and under, the actual losses 
have exceeded those called for by the table ; from 26 to 46 there has been a gain ; f|-om 
5ito55aloss; from 56 to 60 a gain ; and from 61 and upwards a loss. The experi- 
ence of this Company proves that the older ages are not profitable to insure ; and con- 
sequently, for a number of years past, we have refused, as a general rule, applications 
for ages beyond 55 — making occasional exceptions thereto, depending upon the lon- 
gevity of the family of the party, and other circumstances calculated to extend the 
probable ordinary duration of life. 

A scrip dividend of thirty per cent, on the premiums of all partici- 
pating pohcies one year in force was declared, and a second twenty per 
cent, of all dividends declared from 1850 to i860 was ordered paid in cash. 
Early in March, 1862, a bill was introduced in Congress pro- 
lOOZ. pQging a stamp tax on life insurance policies and a three per cent, 
tax on dividends. The Convention of American Life Underwriters was 
called together on March thirteenth, by President Winston, to consider 
the subject of taxation and war risks. The Convention adopted resolu- 
tions to the effect that "a stamp duty on policies, proportionate to the 
amount of each, and of sufficient magnitude to realize the quota of taxa- 
tion apportioned to life insurance companies, is the only safe and equitable 
form of taxation," and that this method be recommended to Congress in 
preference to any other. It was also recommended that the companies 
continue to take war risks in accordance with the rules adopted by the 
Convention in April, 1861.* The President of the Convention was ap- 

amounl of insurance; two companies reported $I,20o,000 
e numbpr of pennils. The figures given indicate about 
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pointed to present its views to Congress. The law as passed, laid a tax 
of one per cent, on premiums, three per cent on dividends and a stamp 
tax of twenty-five cents on policies and renewals. It was amended in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Convention, the stamp tax 
being made twenty-five cents for $i,ooo or under, fifty cents for more 
than $1,000 and not exceeding $5,000, and one dollar for policies of more 
than $5,000, and all other taxes were repealed. 

With the capture of New Orleans, Norfolk and Memphis by the 
Federal forces in the spring of 1862, new questions arose for adjudication. 
The position of Southern agents had been a very trying one. Unable to 
receive instructions from the Home Office, anxious to do justice both to 
the Company and to policy-holders, they were liable to be regarded with 
suspicion by both. After these places came under Federal control com- 
munication was irregular, especially with New Orleans, and letters were 
sometimes lost in transit. Very little business was doing and everything 
was under military surveillance and control. 

In August, 1861, there were two death-claims pending at the Norfolk 
agency. Mr. William P. Griffith, of that place, died July 10, 1861, at 
Warrenton, N. C, whither he had gone in the hope of improving his 
health. Proofs of death were not completed prior to August twenty-sixth. 
On September twelfth the Company wrote Messrs. E. J. Richardson & 
Sons, at Baltimore: "We are very anxious to communicate with our agent 
in Norfolk, if there is any way, either by private opportunity or otherwise, 
to accomplish it. We suppose there are persons constantly traveling 
between the two cities, and hope you may be able to assist us in this 
matter." The Messrs. Richardson replied, under date of September four- 
teenth, that a policy-holder wished to go South on business and wanted 
a territorial permit. This presented a new difficulty, and the Company 
wrote on September seventeenth : 

Independent of the extra risk which he would incur in consequence of the present 
mihtary aspects of affairs, we deem that, under the proclamation of the President, all 

1.560 permits and about $2,250,000 at risk by the following companies ; Ametican (Philadelphia). 
American (Harlford), Berkshire, Charier Oak, Conneclicut Mutual, Marhallan, Mutual Life, New. 
VOHK I.iFE, Penn Mutual. Six war losses were reported, agEregaling $9,000. 
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commercial intercourse between the parties in rebellion against the Government, and 
citizens residing in the loyal States, is actually prohibited, and that our granting a permit 
for that purpose would be virtually, if not actually, a violation of the proclamation. We 
are unwilling to do anything either directly or indirectly, which can be construed, or 
even tortured, into the least semblance of opposition to the view of the general Govern- 
ment upon the political questions of the day. 

Norfolk was occupied by the Federal forces May 10, 1862, and. on 
July third following, Mrs. Griffith was given a safe conduct to New York 
by General E. L. Viele, Military Governor, and the claim was paid to her 
in person, July tenth. 

The other policy was upon the life of Richard A. Worrell, and be- 
came due September tenth. The Company made strenuous efforts to pay 
this claim before it was due. Letters were written to the agents at Nor- 
folk, Petersburg and other points in Virginia to collect all moneys due the 
Company and apply them, together with any funds in their hands, to the 
payment of this claim. Some of the Company's poUcy-holders were also 
requested to pay their premiums to the claimants under this policy, taking 
receipts therefor which would be duly recognized. On February 8, 1862, 
a letter was sent to Mr. Ferguson, of Norfolk, under flag of truce, asking 
if anything had been paid on the policy, and requesting an answer by the 
same channel. On the day following the payment of Mrs. Griffith the 
Company again wrote Mr. Ferguson. No reply was received to either of 
these communications, but word was received in August through Mr. H. 
C. Hardy, of New York, whose brother hved in Norfolk, that nothing had 
been paid on the policy,* The Company replied August fifl:eenth, recit- 
ing the circumstances, and saying payment would be gladly made as 
soon as it could be done understandingly. Miss Ellen Elizabeth Worrell, 
one of the daughters of the insured, was appointed guardian of her younger 
sisters September third, and soon afterward came to New York and was 
paid in full October second. She brought a letter of introduction from 



* It is due the Company's agents to say that ihe reason of 




of the moneys in their hands had been paid subject to Ihe dee 


ision of the Company as to the status of 


their policies, etc., which the agents wbk unable to obtain. Som 


e of the Company's ieiters never reached 




lervice of the Confederacy, some of his 


early letters were not allowed to be forwarded. 
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Hon. Wm. W. Lamb, Mayor of Norfolk, in which he said: "Your prompt 
payment to Mrs. Griffith, of this city, of the insurance on her husband's 
life, has sustained the high reputation of your Company in this community, 
which I hope it will long continue to enjoy." 

New Orleans was occupied by the Federal forces May i, 1862. Dr. 
Copes' first letter bore date May thirty-first, and was received about the 
middle of June. He had been sorely beset. When communication was 
interrupted, in i86r, there were two death-claims pending at his agency 
under policies on the lives of Jacob Boyd and Charles H, Sheafe, the first 
of which had been ordered paid. Another was incurred between August, 
1861, and May, 1862, under policy on the life of E. M. Rice. The Boyd 
policy had been partly paid when the District Attorney of the Confeder- 
ate States forbade the agent to pay out any more money, and it was with 
great diificulty that the Receivers appointed under the Sequestration Act 
of the Confederate Congress were dissuaded from taking charge of the 
agency. This was done by a skillfully drawn document in which Mr. 
Frankhn's letters on the subject of Southern policies were freely quoted, 
and the relations between the Company and its policy-holders were 
shown to be such that the former was always under heavy liabilities to the 
latter; and it was argued that, if the Confederate Government confiscated 
the Company's resources it would become liable for its debt.'i to policy- 
holders. Dr. Copes had been the most strenuous of all the Company's 
Southern agents in demanding liberal terms for Southern policy-holders, 
and he was equally faithful to his obligations to the Company. The letter 
reproduced on another page, written after the war was over and the 
Company was again doing business in the South, shows how he regarded 
his own action and the Company's course, in later years. 

Mrs. Sheafe brought suit, with garnishment, against the agent for the 
amount of her claim, to prevent the funds in his hands from being seized 
by the Confederate Government. Soon after the city was captured Dr. 
Copes sent a messenger into the interior, whither these claimants had fled, 
to pay them with the Confederate currency left in his hands, the use of 
which was prohibited in New Orleans after May twenty -seventh, by order 
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of General Butler issued May nineteenth. Communication with the in- 
terior was soon forbidden, and for many months nothing was heard from 
the messenger. In September Dr. Copes was obliged to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, in order to continue the Company's bus- 
iness or his own. Mrs. Sheafe returned to the city in November and 
claimed that she had not been paid. In January, 1863, she offered to 
withdraw the suit if payment were promised. The matter was left in Dr. 
Copes' hands and a final settlement was made in October. A creditor's 
policy on the same life was paid to a St. Louis firm on September 27, 1861. 
The Rice policy was paid in October, 1862, as soon as the necessary proofs 
were submitted. After the interchange of several letters, Mr. Franklin 
had written to Dr. Copes on July thirtieth: 

We are very much gratified at the course you have pursued in protecting the inter- 
ests of our Company during the terrible ordeal through which we are now passing. We 
heartily approve of the disposition and contemplated disposition of the funds, and you 
will add another obligation by furnishing us at your earliest convenience a detailed ac- 
count current between you and the Company.' 

On May twenty-ninth the Company received via Havana, a letter 
dated April third, from Mr. James M. Muldon, agent at Mobile, saying he 
had previously sent statements of business to January, 1 862, by same 
route. The letter continued : 

The New England Life Insurance Company, of Boston, have authorized their 
agent in this city (during the war) to receive notes at twelve months, bearing interest, 
for the full amount of premiums. As all our life policies are worth at least one year's 
premium there can be no loss to the Company on premiums, and [it] will enable many 
to continue their insurances who otherwise might be compelled to sacrifice their policies 
and all that has been paid on them. I have adopted the same course, and am receiving 
notes for premiums, bearing seven per cent, interest. I give a conditional receipt; in 
case it is not approved by the Company, the note is to be returned and premiums paid 
as formerly, otherwise the policy to be null and void. Do write me, if only to say my 
action in the matter is approved or not. 

To this Mr. Franklin replied on the same day, sending his letter by 
the same route, in care of Mr. Waher Douglass, Havana: 



Sepiember, 1863, and the balance was charged lo Profit and Loss 
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We are in receipt this morning of your valued favor of April third. It is indeed 
refreshing to look again upon the familiar handwriting of our esteemed correspondent at 
Mobile, from whom, for so long a time, owing to the melancholy situation of our na- 
tional afiairs, we have been debarred the privilege of hearing. The letter of January 
twenty-second, to which you refer, was received after its long journey and should have 
been answered, and I was not aware until this morning that it had not been. In refer- 
ence to renewals of our policies in Mobile and other Southern cities, we are not at liberty, 
under present circumstances, to make any arrangements, and must leave the subject 
for future consideration and adjustment when a more healthy state of affairs shall disent- 
barrass it of all the perplexing questions with which it is now encumbered ; for the 
present, we are compelled to consider all of our Southern policies as cancelled, but we 
doubt not that our Board, in the exercise of a sound discretion, will do equal and exact 
justice between the parties. Your letter of August first, enclosing draft on London for 
^311-2-5, has not been received. Please therefore enclose the duplicate and forward 
at your earliest opportunity to South Cuba Western Express Co., Havana, Cuba. All 
of our Southern losses reported and to be reported, must be held in suspense until acted 
upon by the Board. 

At the meeting of the Trustees on July 9, 1862, the officers presented 
a report to the effect that, as the Southern ports were gradually being 
opened, and postal communication restored, appUcations were received 
for the renewal of pohcies which had lapsed and for the payment of losses 
occurring in the seceded States. The report cited portions of the corre- 
spondence which has already been presented herein, and asked instructions 
from the Board with respect to the payment of losses and the renewal of 
lapsed policies within the districts named, also as to the acceptance of the 
notes taken at the Mobile agency, and of Tennessee currency received at 
Memphis in renewal of policies while that city was within the Confederate 
lines. The report was referred to a Committee, which reported adversely 
on each proposition on August thirteenth, basing their action as to the 
first two upon the law of July 13, 1861, and the President's proclamation 
of August 16, i86r, declaring all commercial intercourse between citizens 
of the United States and those of the seceded States unlawful so long as 
hostilities should continue. The report was referred to the officers, with 
instructions to take legal counsel on the subject. On September tenth 
the officers presented an opinion by Hon. William Fullerton, to the effect 
that the restriction upon commercial intercourse referred to in the law and 
the proclamation did not apply to those parts of the seceded States which 
maintained a loyal adhesion to the Union and Constitution, or which 
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might from time to time be occupied and controlled by forces of the 
United States. A resolution was thereupon adopted that the officers be 
authorized to pay losses in the localities last mentioned, and to renew such 
policies as had lapsed upon such terms and conditions as might be deemed 
equitable between the insured and the Company, 

This meeting of the Trustees affords a good illustration of how the 
Company was compelled to deal at the same time with questions arising 
out of two entirely different phases of the war then raging. Between 
September fourth and seventh the Confederate army, under General Lee, 
crossed the Potomac and advanced to Frederick, menacing both Baltimore 
and Washington, and on the ninth the Company's Baltimore agents wrote 
asking permission for policy-holders to join organizations for the protec- 
tion of the city. Mr. Franklin replied on the same day: 

The proposition yms submitted to the Board at a regular monthly meeting held 
this day, and it was unanimously decided, that permission be granted to the citizens of 
Baltimore to organize for the protection of their city from the violence of the rebels, 
without forfeiture of their policies. We recognize the principle that a home guard, such 
as you appear to contemplate, should not work a forfeiture, but m the event of your 
people going beyond a strictly home defence, and following the enemy outside of the 
limits of your city, it must be considered as a military orginization not covered by the 
policy, although in the event of being obliged to pursue them so as to render the city 
perfectly secure, we shall hold that the risk is covered, provided the parties do not take 
the field as a general organization in defence of the Government. 

At the same meeting the officers reported the death of Colonel Dud- 
ley Donnelly, from wounds received at the Battle of Cedar Mountain, 
August ninth;* and a peculiar case from the San Francisco agency: Mr. 
Edward Roepke applied for $3,000 insurance at this agenty in July ; he 
passed a satisfactory medical examination and received a temporary policy 
good for ninety days, or until the Home Office could act upon the appli- 
cation. Mr. Roepke embarked for Panama on the steamer "Golden 
Gate," July twenty-first, and his application was sent by the same vessel. 
On the twenty-seventh the steamer was found to be on fire, and of the 
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347 persons on board 219 were lost, among them Mr. Roepke. Thus, 
within about ten days, and while the papers were in transit, the temporary 
policy became a claim. It was ordered paid in full. 

In October the Company's traveling agent visited Norfolk and exam- 
ined the affairs of that agency; as a result, Mr. Franklin wrote to Captain 
Ferguson under date of November seventh : 

E sed h m h h d statement of the unsettled part of the 

ks xpress our extreme gratification at the 

h ra m B ss and trust that nothing hereafter will 

ourse or business relations. We un- 
m B m members in Norfolk would like to renew 

wals, we would enquire if any of your 
gs posit and allow a specified interest, and if 

afts on said deposits shall be received 
m claims. We hope some arrangement 
ry art m ssured that instead of availing of the 

m m s now lapsed, as some have supposed, 

the officers will do everything in their power to aid in their revival in an equitable man- 
ner — which would appear to be by payment of back premiums and six per cent, 
interest, on satisfactory medical examination. The policies being revived, the dividends 
and benefits connected therewith would also revive. 

No reply being received to this letter, another of the same purport 
was written to Dr. R. B. Tunstall, the Company's Medical Examiner at 
Norfolk, on December fourth. Answers were received from both during 
the . month to the effect that the banks were paying no interest, and the 
plan w^as reluctantly abandoned. 

At the October meeting of the Trustees, the following case was sub- 
mitted for consideration : Mr. Hugh C. Irish, a resident of Paterson, N. J., 
insured for $2,000 in December, 1861. Premiums were paid to Decem- 
ber, 1862. During the summer of 1862 Mr. Irish raised a company and 
joined the 1 3th New Jersey Volunteers, and was killed at the battle of 
Antietam. No war permit had been asked for and no war extra paid. 
Captain Irish had instructed his brother to pay the premium on his "war 
policy," and had assured his wife that if he was killed she would receive 
the money ; from which it was inferred that he intended the war extra to 
be paid and supposed it was paid. His brother had paid the regular 
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premium only. The case was referred to the officers with power, and the 
claim was paid. 

The annual report for 1863 was presented at the meeting of the 
Trustees on January 28, 1863. The year had been the most successful 
of any since the organization of the Company. Of the 6,528 new policies 
issued by the eleven life companies in New York City, the New-York 
Life had issued 3,302, or more than one-half* This phenomenal success 
was attributed by other companies, the report said, to the fact that the 
New-York Life had continued to take war risks on new policies when 
other companies refused ;t but the Trustees, while admitting that such 
action had undoubtedly had a helpful influence, declared the main cause 
to be a change in agency methods. On this point, it was said : 

The officers arc satisfied that no man can succeed in procuring applications for life 
insurance so long as his mind is occupied with other branches of insurance or with any 
general business; his time, talent and thoughts must be devoted to life insurance only. 
Experience has fully demonstrated that local agents absorbed in other pursuits are occu- 
pying unprofitably territory which might otherwise be cultivated to advantage, and the 
attention of the officers has been mainly directed during the past year to perfecting a 
new system. As a general rule, no man is appointed an agent except with the express 
understanding that all other occupations are to be discontinued, and his time devoted 
exclusively to the service of the Company. It is to this plan the officers attribute the 
success which has thus far more than surpassed their most sanguine expectations. In 
the selection and instruction of agents they have procured the services of men of char- 
acter, industry and zeal who have labored to spread the blessings of Life Insurance 
in districts where it was comparatively unknown. The States of Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Iowa have responded to the new method in a manner which promises large 

* Superinlendent Barnes said, in his fourth annual report: " The two most remarkable events ol 
the year, in the American Life Insuratice world are, [he unprecedented dividends of the Mutual Life, 
for lis quinquennium, amounting to $3,000,000; and the issue by Ihe New-Yokk Life, of three thou- 
sand three hundred and two new policies during the year." 

t The Philadelphia offices decline all new business, or risks to go to the war. We believe this 
class of risks is also generally declined at New York. Hartford and Boston— though in the case of the 
New-York Life the office lakes not to ejrceed $1,000 on a volunteer's life, where the policy is for the 
benefit of the wife and children. There may be other exceptions, but we have not heard of them.— 
tS6ii. 
lI for 1861 and 1862 indicate that this company 

There appeared in the "United States Insurance Gaietfe" tor September, i86a, an unagned let- 
r " from one of our city life insurance officials to an agent seeking information concerning war 
;rmils." It is a violent attack on companies issuing such permits, and said, among other things: 
Some of the large companies may combine and take war risks, but Iheir object is to lead the younger 
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results in the future. Competent men have been assigned certain territory, within which 
they select and instruct other agents who, after actual experiment, are appointed and 
assigned appropriate districts. 

The io-payment non- forfeiting policy, it was said, had been received 
with such general favor that several other coinpanies had adopted the 
premium table without credit to the New-York LIFE as the originator. 

The report noted the death within the previous four weeks of four of 
the Company's agents, Messrs. Henry Wingate, of Frankfort, Ky., Daniel 
Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., L. Chapman, of Springfield, 111., and E. 
Willard Trotter, of Albany, N. Y. All except Mr. Chapman had been 
long in the service of the Company. Of Mr. Trotter, whose service had 
been most conspicuous, it was said: 

He was peculiarly adapted to his position, and there are probably few if any who 
were more successful in canvassing for life insurance. It was by his industry and zeal 
that a business in Norfolk and other places in Virginia, yielding a gross income of nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars per annum, was built up. He was always a welcome 
guest of all our local agents, for he was highly educated and had enriched his mind by 
extensive reading and by foreign travel. He possessed unusual conversational powers, 
was good-hearted and a very genial companion. 

The results under "war policies" showed extra losses in excess of 
extra premiums to the amount of $815, The losses had been twenty-four: 
one at Fort Donaldson, five at Shiioh, one at WilJiamsburgh, two at Perry- 
viile, one at Cedar Mountain, two at Antietam, one by the explosion of 
the " Mound City," and eleven from disease. The losses had been almost 
evenly divided between risks in force at the beginning of the war and 
those afterward assumed. The action of the Company in assuming these 
risks was thus referred to : 

When it was decided to assume these risks the Board had in view only the estab- 
lishment of such a rate as would indemnify the Company against loss, and with no 
expectation that it would yield a profit. It felt that persons voluntarily exposing them- 
selves to the deprivations and dangers of the camp and the battle-field were entitled to 
every facility to enable them to make pro\'ision for their families in the event of death. 

Attention was called to the fact that there were included in the assets 
of the Company as reported "a large amount [$208,132.23] due for pre- 
miums from persons residing in the Southern States, a part of which was. 
known to be in the hands of agents;" also that all the Southern policies 
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had been considered in force and about $500,000 charged as a Hability 
thereon.' It was unanimously voted that both items should remain in 
the report entire until the Company received more reliable information on 
the subject. 

A scrip dividend of thirty-five per cent, on the premiums of whole 
life policies twelve months in force was declared, and it was voted to re- 
deem and pay in cash a third twenty per cent, of all dividends declared 
from 1850 to i860. 

On June 14, 1862, the Company complied with the Massachusetts 
law, and was admitted to do business in that State. The report of the 
Company to the Commissioners, as of November i, 1862, included in 
liabilities scrip dividends of a present value of $653,320.42, assuming that 
they would be paid in accordance with the plan already adopted, but 
which were still liable for any losses by the Company, and which could 
not be paid so as to impair the fund reserved against losses, m>F -without 
farther action of the Board of Trustees, With this item charged as a 
liability and the policy reserve valued by the Actuaries' Table of Mor- 
tality with four per cent interest, there was no surplus, but a slight de- 
ficiency. The Massachusetts Commissioners, however, decided, after the 
report was out, that the scrip dividends were not a legal liability, and by a 
circular, dated April 8, 1863, gave the Company credit for a surplus of 
over half a million dollars. The valuation of the reserve fund in the New 
York Report being made on the Carlisle Table as of December thirty-first, 
showed a surplus of $39,028.93, the scrip dividends being included as a 
liability at their full face value. f 

•In commenting on the New-Yokk Life's report to the Massachusetts Department, the Com- 
missioners said ; " Tlie value of these polities can hardly be less than three times the amount due on 
thetti, so that if they had been stricken off, as has probably been done by most of Ihe other companies 
which had business at the South, the ratio of net assets to premium reserve would have been increased, 
probably to 117 per cent., at XtisV^ConsolidaUd Mias. Reports, fa^ soo. 

tCompetition was sharp in those days as well as now, and the statement of the Actuary accom- 
panying the Massachusetts Commissioners' circular says : ■' In the synopsis of the standing of Life In- 
Ettrance Companies doing business in Massachusetts, which appears in the last Report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of that State, the New-York Life Insurance Company is represented as having 
only 99.41 per cent, of assets to liabilities (though a modification of this is found in a subsequent page 
of the report), and we leatn that interested parties are malting use of this statement to the prejudice of 
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At a meeting of the Trustees held on February 4, 1863, a Spe- 
cial Committee previously appointed to consider a claim under a 
policy for $6,000, upon the life of Joseph G. Chandler, of Mobile, Ala., 
reported that Mr. Chandler died July 3, 1862; that the premium due 
July 9, 1861, was paid to the Company's agent at Mobile, who gave the 
Company's regular renewal receipt therefor. Mobile was still within the 
territory with which commercial intercourse was forbidden by law, but it 
was represented that Mrs. Chandler was then (February, 1863) in New 
York, and that the money was to be invested here for her children and 
not to be taken into a State then in insurrection against the authority of 
the United States. Under these circumstances the Committee recom- 
mended the payment of the policy, and it was paid February fifth. The 
New England Mutual paid $4,000 on the same life.* 

The invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania by the Confederate 
forces in June, 1863, again brought the war to the doors of Northern 
cities. In response to a question from Messrs. Lancaster & Gaskill, 
agents at Philadelphia, the Actuary telegraphed, June seventeenth, "We 
give thirty days' war permit at one-half of one per cent., to be continued 
if desired." On the nineteenth the Company's agents at Baltimore re- 
ported that the authorities had been "for the past three days barricading 
the streets and alleys in the north-western portion of the city, evidently 
expecting the storm to burst in that quarter." Reference was made to 
the action of the Company in the preceding September, and the request 

this Company, by imputing to it a much smaller surplus than Is possessed by other companies," Then 
follows an explanation of the item above referred to. 

The New York Insurance Superintendent, on the other hand, required the item of dividends de- 
clared and not paid to be entered in full in liabilities, and the New-YORK Life again had reason lo 
complain of comparisons made of the surplus shown by the New York Report, by companies that did 
not include such dividends as a liabilit)'. This led to a considerable correspondence between Superin- 
tendent Barnes and the companies in question, and the publication of corrected figures of surplus. The 
New-Yohk Life did not contend specilically for either view of the status of dividends declared and 
unpaid, it only insisted — then as now^that in the same report all companies should be required to 
conform to the same standard. 

•Mrs. Chandler had come to New York via New Orleans, having reached the latter place 
after a journey of five days on a small vessel, which made its way through creeks and across Lake 
Pontchartraine. She was obliged to leave her two children — the youngest only fourteen mondis old 
—in the South, She proposed, as soon as she could receive and invest the proceeds of her policy, to 
return for her children, and after a sliort visit to Europe lo live with her mother in this city. 
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made that policy-holders be allowed to join in the defence of the city 
without prejudice to their contracts. The Company responded by tele- 
graph the same day: "Policy-holders defending their firesides will be 
protected without extra charge." On the twenty-third the Company 
again telegraphed: "We advise that you remit all funds belonging to 
this Company by bank draft on this city, and remove valuables east to 
place of safety during this day." The funds were remitted as directed, but 
after consultation with "discreet friends," the Messrs. Richardson wrote 
that there were no signs of alarm, but if occasion arose papers would be 
sent to the Home Office. The battle of Gettysburgh was only a week 
away, and after that the war cloud drifted southward.* 

On September twenty-eighth the Trustees voted that no more South- 
em policies that had lapsed for non-payment of premium be renewed or 
paid without the consent of the Board ; and on October fourteenth it was 
resolved that all lapsed policies in the States then in insurrection be 
canceled. 

At the May meeting of the Trustees a Committee was appointed to 
investigate and report "what salary, commission and perquisites have 
been paid during each year from January i, 1858, to January 1, 1863, 
and with the probable amount on the same basis during 1863, — to the 
President, Vice-President, Actuary, and each of the General Agents, and 
employes of the Company, together with a statement of their respective 
duties ; also what changes in the yeady expenses and management of the 
Company, if any, should be made." Ordinarily, the passage of such a 
resolution would be too much in the nature of office detail to be noticed 
in a formal history ; but this resolution was destined to have a far-reach- 
ing effect upon the fortunes of the Company. 

Under a resolution adopted February 13, 1855, the salaries of the 

•The regimenl lo which the writer belonged was at this time in Fort McHenry, Unusual pre- 
cautions were taken. The men were told otF into gun squads every night, and slept near their pieces, 
and the approaches to the fori were picketed. One night there was an alarm ; rockets were sent up 
and the garrison was aroused. Nothing came of it ; but the next morning it was observed that the 
lo-inch columbiad in the north-western bastion was "in battery"— that is to say, run close to the para- 
pet, in position for firing— and that il was elevated at the angle oflongest range. 
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President and Actuary had been fixed at $1,500 per annum, together 
with commissions at the rate of two and one-half per cent upon the "in- 
creased accumulated assets" of the Company. The amounts of these 
increased accumulations had been made up from year to year, and the 
Committee claimed that there should be deducted therefrom the uncol- 
lected premiums on Southern policies, bad debts charged off, losses on 
stocks sold, rent for the premises occupied by the Company, canceled 
notes, and returned premiums on policies surrendered, — forming an 
aggregate of $360,840.09. Attention was called, however, to the fact 
that by reason of policies surrendered, notes canceled, and premiums re- 
turned, the liabihties of the Company had been diminished by the sum of 
$154,569.20, and it was submitted whether strict justice would not be 
done by requiring these officers to refund commissions on the difference. 
' The first report was made July fifteenth ; on August twelfth the officers 
presented their side of the case ; on September twenty-eighth both offered 
their resignations to take effect November first, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. At the meeting on October fourteenth the resignation of 
the Actuary was accepted, and that of the President was unanimously 
decHned. It was then voted that William H. Beers be appointed Actuary 
pro tern. 

The annual report for 1863 was presented to the Trustees on January 
26, 1864; it showed a considerable larger business than that of the preced- 
ing year, the premium income having exceeded one million dollars. The 
lapsed policies in Southern States having been declared canceled in Octo- 
ber, the Company in its report charged off the premiums, interest and 
premium notes due on such policies, and the balances due from Southern 
agents, and thus presented a schedule of assets free from doubtful items. 
The Finance Committee reported that, "after making reservation for the 
value of all policies at the highest rate of mortality adopted in the United 
States, together with an allowance of $131,756.30 for extra climate and 
war risks, and for liabilities which may have been incurred on Southern 
policies," the surplus of the Company was $158,137.63. A scrip dividend 
of thirty-five per cent, was declared upon the premiums of all participat- 
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ing life policies twelve months in force; and it was voted to pay in casli 
the fourth installment of twenty per cent, on dividends declared from 1850 
to I S60. At this meeting Mr. Beers was elected Actuary, and the salaries 
of President and Actuary were fixed at'$7,500 and $5,000 respectively. 
The Massachusetts Commissioners, who had taken a deep interest 
in everything pertaining to no n- forfeiture policies, called attention 
in their report for 1 863 to the increasing number of policies issued on the 
lo-payment life plan, the whole number in force in all the companies be- 
ing 3,751, of which number 1,707 were in the New-York Life. This 
was the result of the Company's precedence in the matter of non-for- 
feiture. The Commissioners had noted the fact that by the wording of 
the policy form a paid-up policy was promised on surrender of the original, 
and had addressed the Company as to the effect of a failure to surrender. 
In reply, Mr. Franklin wrote on March 4, 1864: 

We had supposed there could be no question in reference to the clause in our ten- 
payment pohcies. Whatever may be the legal construction, however, our practice has 
been, when such a policy ceases after two payments, to consider it a paid policy, even 
though the surrender should not have been made, and we consequently place it among 
our liabihties, and of course should pay it in case of death. Upon policies in which 
premium notes have been given, the Company now require that the surrender should be 
made within a year, as the interest on such notes is required to be paid annually ; but 
for all cash policies no limit is fixed. 

The subject of the renewal of policies lapsed by reason of non- 
payment of premium, while the insured were within the Confederate lines, 
which the Board of Trustees had forbidden (September 38, 1863,) without 
its approval in each separate case, was on March 9, 1864, referred to the 
Supervisory Committee, with power. In February Mr. Franklin had writ- 
ten to Dr. Copes and the Messrs. Richardson that the Board required in 
each case "evidence of loyalty and good health." In a letter dated April 
fourteenth, "loyalty" was defined to mean that the insured "had taken 
no part, either directly or indirectly, in the Rebellion." 

At the annual election held on May eleventh, there was a change in 
the ticket that had been elected every year without opposition since 1851. 
Messrs, Franklin and Kendall were elected President and Vice-President, 
respectively, as before; Mr. Beers was elected Actuary, One result of 
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the change was noted in the report of the officers for the month of July, 
in which it was said: "Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
they labored during the present year, in consequence of increased com- 
petition, the large excess of commissions paid in other companies, and 
the organization of another company* under the presidency of our late 
actuary, the business has steadily increased." 

There was constant complaint through the year of agents and policy- 
holders being enticed away from the Company by larger commissions and 
by misrepresentations concerning the relative standing of companies, 
amount of dividends, non- forfeiture privileges, etc. All the companies, 
except those under the Massachusetts non- forfeiture law, seem to have 
adopted non -forfeiting policies on the lO-year plan, but to have made 
variations in the conditions under which the benefit could be received. 
On the question of competition for agents, the officers reported at the 
meeting already referred to : 

In illustration of the competition with which we have to contend, it may be stated 
that an agent heretofore in our employ, and who has not equalled many others in the 
amount of business procured, has recently received an appointment in a very prominent 
and successful company at an annual salary of $5,000 and a large commission on all the 
new business which comes to the office in this city. Other instances might be mentioned 
of very advantageous offers made to our agents — and which in some cases have been 
successful — -to induce them to leave our employ and canvass for other companies. 



The course of the New-York LIFE with respect to agents and to 
controversy is indicated by two letters written late in 1863. On Decem- 
ber twenty-first a letter was received from an agent of another company, 
inquiring what rate of commissions the NEW- YORK LIFE would allow to 
a traveling agent. Mr. Franklin replied: " Our invariable rule is never 
to interfere with an agent of any other company so long as he is in their 
employ, and not to engage an agent who is in connection with any other 
company," The letter referring to controversy said; 

Although we do not fear comparison, yet our experience is that new^iaper contro- 
versies are unprofitable, and tend rather to weaken than to strengthen pubUc confidence 
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in Life Insurance. Yoii are unquestionably correct in the position you have assumed, 
but there is room enough for all to work without attempting to disparage one another. 
My advice is, let Mr. N — ^ keep up his fire, if it suits him ; but if we do not supply him 
with fuel, it will very soon burn out. 

The year 1864 witnessed the most daring and heroic efforts of the 
Confederate forces to retrieve their waning fortunes. In addition to the 
stubborn resistance made by their main armies, both Maryland and Mis- 
souri were invaded and their chief cities threatened. A battle was fought 
at the Monocacy River, near Frederick, Md., on July ninth, after which 
General Wallace fell back toward Baltimore, while General Early marched 
to the very gates of Washington. A brigade of cavalry was sent to cut 
the railroads north of Baltimore, and for a few days communication with 
the North was interrupted. On the twelfth the Company's agents at 
Baltimore wrote : 

Understanding that a mail for New York will leave at one o'clock to-day, we avail 
of the facility to write you. Business here is virtually suspended. Gloom and appre- 
hension have brooded over our city ever since Sunday morning [July tenth] when, at 
six o'clock, we were summoned to the trenches, where all good citizens repaired, where a 
gun could be obtained. My boys left home without waiting to get a mouthful to eat 
and are still on duty. The youngest, just seventeen, 1 found yesterday on picket duty 
out on one of the turnpikes. To us every hour is an advantage, as our defences are 
being strengthened. This morning we are somewhat relieved from immediate appre- 
hension, hearing the main force of the enemy have turned back toward Washington. 
God forbid they should ever capture it. I would rather Baltimore should fall. We 
have nothing here now very valuable except our books, our accounts for June having all 
gone and remittances made. This morning we are packing up our books and such 
papers as are of moment to send away for safety. Our banks are doing the same, having 
sent all their valuables away on Saturday night, placing them on gun-boats anchored off 
the city. We do not know when business will be resumed, of course, but will write you 
again shortly. 

On the thirteenth request was made that policy-holders be allowed 
to act in defence of the city without prejudice to their policies. To this 
the Company answered : 

We have upon former occasions recognized the privilege of our policy-holders to 
enlist for home defence, without prejudice to their assured rights, and we shall do so 
with reference to those in your jurisdiction; but the privilege must be confined strictly 
to the defence of their homes and not extend beyond them. 

In September a raid equal in daring to that of General Early, was 
led by General Price across Arkansas and into Missouri. A battle was 
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fought at Pilot Knob on the twenty-seventh, and from there Price ad- 
vanced the next day and attacked the southern defences of St. Louis.* 
On the thirtieth Mr. Morrison wrote : 

In consequence of the sudden invasion of our State and cit)', it became necessary 
for our officials hastily to organize a force for the defence of the city. In doing so, as a 
matter of course, many of our insured were enrolled. I have taken the responsibility to 
tell them to go, and if killed we would deduct one year's war premium from their poli- 
cies. If the danger is over — which it will be, I think, in a few days — they will be dis- 
banded. We are not obliged to go into camp or expose ourselves in any way except in 
case of attack. Will you please take as favorable a view of the case as you can and 
write me instructions for the future. I hope you will approve of what has been done. I 
believe others are doing the same. 

To this the Company replied, October sixth : 

We appreciate the situation in which you are placed and consider it our duty to 
protect the assured as far as possible; we have in similar instances held policies to be 
good so long as the party is only engaged stricdy in defence of his home, and if killed 
in such defence we should deduct the regular war premium for one year and pay the 
balance. Should they, however, be obliged to go beyond the limits of the city, we 
would recommend that they pay the war extra, if circumstances permit, to put the mat- 
ter beyond all question in case of death. 

Among the claims paid in 1 864 which call for special mention are 
those of Lieutenant A. J. Howard, of Brighton, Vt, Captain J. Sewell 
Reed, of Dorchester, Mass., and private Horatio Jones, of Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis. In each case there was evident the purpose on the part of the in- 
sured or the beneficiary to keep the policy in force by the payment of 
premium and extras, and in each there was a failure at some point. 
Lieutenant Howard died at Algiers, La., of disease; Captain Reed was 
killed at Dranesville, Va., by guerillas; and private Jones died at Port 
Hudson, La., of typhoid fever. Proof of death of the latter was furnished 
by a comrade while upon his death-bed. The acknowledgment from Mrs. 
Reed is addressed to Mr. Franklin, and says: 

The action of your Board removes from me a heavy burden, for I have an invalid 
child dependent upon me and cannot leave him to go out into the world to labor for a 
support, and therefore very much needed the assistance you have rendered me. If any 

•After leaving Ihe vicinily of St. Louis, General Price marched westward, traversing the entire 
Slate, and destroying much property. No less than five pitched battles were fought in October, and 
his forces were finally driven into Arkansas. 
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of those dear to you are ever in need of a friend, may thoy find one as considerate and 
kind as you have been to me. Will you express my thanks to every member of your 
Committee, for indeed I am very grateful to them all. 

In the absence of strict proof much always depends on the character 
of the claimants, and Mrs. Reed had the endorsement of Rev. James H. 



«iU;j»C*«^ /*>V^ mj4.^ S^/l^' ^'■'Sv J^ 2/*V y>lV*c-t-<^K^. 

Means, pastor of the Second Congregational Church, of Dorchester, of 
which she was a member, and of other prominent citizens of that place, 
as well as that of Governor Andrewand Hon. Edward Everett. It was 
not always easy to secure legal evidence of the death of a soldier, for the 
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reason that the Government refused to furnish any evidence upon which 
a claim against it might be based. In the case of Lieutenant Howard, the 
Company accepted as proof of death the fact, duly authenticated, that the 
Government had granted his widow a pension on account of her husband's 
death in the service; and in the case of private Jcmes, proof of death was 
furnished by a comrade, then at home sick, and who died two days after- 
ward. 

During the year $2,250 was voted in gratuities for various purposes. 
One thJhsand dollars was contributed to the Mississippi Valley Sanitary 
Fair, held in St. Louis, to raise funds to be expended in the work of the 
Sanitary Commission along the Mississippi River; one thousand dollars 
was given to the Sanitary Association of the City of New York;* and two 
hundred and fifty dollars was given to a fund raised for Captain John 
Smith, of the propeller " D. S. Miller," who was instrumental in sav- 
ing the lives of passengers on board the. steamer •'Isaac Newtmr," wbkh 
was destroyed I^ foe. 

In view of the increased cost of living and the general advance in 
wages, caused by depreciation of the currency, as compared with gold, a 
" bonus " of twenty-five per cent, upon their salaries for the year was 
voted to officers and employes of the Company.f 

The annual report for 1864 was presented by the officers at the meet- 
ing of the Trustees on January 30, 1865. Special attention was called to 
the large increase in cash premiums ($439,195.95) and in net assets 
($1,005,217.63). The general tendency to increased expenditure for busi- 
ness, and the loss of a number of the Company's most efficient agents 
were noted. It was said that greater care than ever had been used in the 
appointment of Medical Examiners and in the acceptance of risks, as a 
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result of which 299 applications for $892,000 insurance had been dedined. 
Many of these had been accepted elsewhere, and losses among them to 
the amount of $35,000 had already come to the knowledge of the officers. 
The surplus of the Company, after making reservation for the value of all 
policies at the highest rate of mortality adopted in the United States 
(Actuaries' 4%), together with a liberal allowance ($45,000) for extra 
risks and other contingencies, was $426,317.06. The Finance Committee 
recommended a scrip dividend of fifty per cent, on the premiums of par- 
ticipating policies one year in force, the payment in cash of the last in- 
stalment of twenty per cent, on dividends declared from 1850 to 1860, 
and the payment in cash and in full of the dividends declared in 1861 and 
1862. It was so voted. The schedule of policies showed 12,460 Whole 
Life Pohcies, 1 14 Term Policies, 378 Endowments, one Joint Life Policy, 
one Survivorship, and seven Annuities in force,* 

The year 1865 opened with the end of the war near at hand. 

On January fifth Mr Wyllie Woodbridge, the Company's agent 
at Savannah, wrote, expressing his gratification at restored communica- 
tions, saying all his papers had been destroyed, and asking for a memo- 
randum of his business, that his accounts might be adjusted at an early 
day. "I shall be happy," he continued, "to resume the agency if you so 
desire. This bloody war has existed long enough ; let us hope that peace 
may soon be restored to our whole country, and civilization once more ex- 
ist under our glorious Constitution. We are now passing through the 
worst agonies of the revolution in our social relations, and there must be 
much misery and want where once there was prosperity. But we will 
trust in God, who can bring light out of darkness." Mr Franklin replied 
under date of the sixteenth, expressing his pleasure at hearing once more 
from "the Company's valued correspondent at Savannah," and saying that 
as soon as a definite rule of action had been decided upon in reference to 
Southern business he would be communicated with. "We are now," he 

•The ordinary form of Endowment at this time was a policy due al a specified age, as at 40, 45, 
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said, "heartily engaged in collecting funds for tlie relief of the sufferers 
among you. One vessel has already sailed with a good supply of pro- 
visions, and another is loading at our wharf and will very soon be on her 
heavenly errand."* 

Five days after the fall of Richmond Mr. Wortham wrote from that 
place. Unfortunately, both this letter and one written April twenty-second 
are not on file; but in answer to the latter, Mr. Franklin replied April 
twenty- seventh : 

Be assured, my dear sir, that your attempts to alleviate the sufferings of your fel- 
low men, without regard to national proclivities, as a member of the association to which 
you allude, have our hearty sympathy, and with you we most fondly hope that you and 
"have ministered to the comfort and relief of thousands from both 



On May twenty-fourth Mr. Wortham wrote expressing his thanks 
"for the many kind acts and favors extended by the Company," including 
the balancing of his account, many of his papers having been lost or de- 
stroyed in consequence of the fire on April third. Among these papers 
was a scrip dividend.f Upon his affidavit that it had been lost, the Com- 
pany paid it in cash, together with other similar obligations in his hands, 
which had been ordered redeemed subsequent to i86r. Eighty per cent, 
of the dividends declared from 1850 to i860, and the dividends of 1861 
and 1862, had thus become redeemable since 1861, and these were now 
paid upon demand, without reference to the status of the policies upon 
which they had been declared. The delay in their redemption thus proved 
a great boon to Southern policy-holders, giving them money when needed 
as never before. 

•The two vessels referred to were the "Rebecca Clyde," which sailed Januarj' fourteenth, and 
(he "Daniel Webster." whioh sailed January sixteenth. The first was in charge of Archibald Baxter, 
and was furnished with provisions by committees of the Chamber of Commerce and the Produce Ex- 
change. The "Daniel Webster" was in charge of Colonel Julian Allen, representing the people of 
Savannab, by authority of General Sherman. To this vessel's cargo Boston contributed largely, be- 
sides sending the steamer "Greyhound" on the fourteenth. The last public address of Edward Everett 
was made at a meeting held in Faneuil Hall, January ninth, in aid of the Savannah fund. Mr. 
Everett died January fifteenth following. Philadelphia subscriptions to the Savannah fund were an- 
nounced on (he fifteenth as amounting to $2[,aoo. — See Nrm York Herald for January 13. 14, is and 16, 
1S65. 

t This piece of scrip was afterward setit to the Company by Mr. l^ortham, it having been found 
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Among the documents from the Richmond office that came to the 
surface in 1865. was a receipt for Policy No. 9,890, on the life of James 
H. Morrison, which was surrendered to Mr. Wortham March 37, 1862, 
for its "equitable value, as advertised and published by the said Com- 
pany." This paper recited that the agent had no power to purchase 
policies, but the Company acknowledged the claim and paid the surrender 
value through the Baltimore agency in July, 1865. 

Mr. Muldon wrote from Mobile on April nineteenth, saying he was 
"still in the land of the hving," asking for Company news since 1S62, and 
offering his services if business was to be resumed at Mobile. In a second 
letter, dated May fourteenth, he sent "third" of bill of exchange for 
^311-2-5, referred to in his letter of January 22, 1862. "first" and "sec- 
ond" of which had been sent through the blockade via Havana, August 
I, 1862, and never received. This bill had a checkered history. When 
presented at the Union Bank of London, in June, 1865, it was refused ac- 
ceptance ; but the drawer (Southern Bank of Alabama) immediately wrote 
to its London correspondent, saying it was all right ; and so, nearly three 
years after its date, it was paid, and thus both commercial honor and 
banking methods were vindicated. Mr. Muldon had on hand redeemable 
scrip in sufficient amount to pay back premiums and interest on two poli- 
cies on his own life, which were thus re-instated, and a considerable amount 
of scrip in the hands of other persons was redeemed through his office. 

Letters were also received during the next few months from Messrs. 
Martin and Taylor, of Charleston, Garland, of Petersburg, and Van Gilder, 
of Knoxville, all former agents of the Company. Two claims that had 
matured upon policies in force after communication was interrupted were 
paid through Mr. Garland. Mr. Van Gilder had been compelled to turn 
over to the Confederate Receivers at Knoxville and Jonesboro the cash 
and one note in his hands belonging to the Company, in lieu of which he 
forwarded copies of the decree of the court and receipts of the Receivers. 
Mr. Garland had escaped a like dilemma by refusing premiums on the 
ground that he would be obliged to report and pay them to the Confed- 
erate Receiver. 
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At the June meeting of the Trustees the subject of paying losses in 
Southern States was discussed, and it was voted to obtain the opinion of 
counsel as to the authority and liability of the Company with respect to 
the payment of such claims. On July twelfth the opinion of counsel was 
submitted, and it was voted to pay losses occurring during the war where 
the premiums had been received by the Company and the deceased had 
not taken up arms against the Government. At the same meeting the 
subject of renewing Southern policies lapsed during the war was discussed 
and referred to the Supervisory Committee. The Committee reported 
August ninth, and a resolution was adopted authorizing the officers to 
renew such policies on the payment of back premiums and interest, upon 
receiving a satisfactory certificate of good health and that the insured had 
taken no active part in the war. The end of the period within which 
such re-instatements might be made was at first fixed at October first, but 
on November ninth this limitation was removed, and on January 31, 1867, 
the limitation respecting those who had served in the Confederate Army 
or Navy was also removed. The war had continued so long that it was 
found to be more advantageous for most policy-holders, and to require 
much less ready money in all cases, to take out new policies. The South- 
ern business had been largely on the part note plan, under which nearly 
the whole reserve on policies was in the form of notes given by the 
insured. These having been canceled with the policies, the holders had 
received nearly their full surrender value at the time of lapse. In the 
Report of the Officers to the Trustees, in January, 1862, the reserve on 
Southern policies was estimated at $500,000; and when these policies 
were canceled, in 1863, there was charged to Profit and Loss about 
$400,000 on account of premiums and interest due on the same, balances 
due from Southern agents and premium notes canceled.* The re-instate- 
ments made after the war must have reduced the amount of forfeitures to 
a very inconsiderable sum.f Owing to the unsettled state of affairs in the 

•The total amount charged off was $469,067.86. This included an unknown amount of premium 
notes canceled in 1863 on Northern policies, of which there were in the preceding year $43,063.17. 

t There was published in the ■'Morning News" (balance of name missing), in 1869, a list of 
Southern policies re-instated, amounting to $731,345. 
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South, the liability of agents to legal complications, and the unfavorable 
mortality previously experienced, no efforts were made in 1865 to extend 
the business in the Southern States. 

In May, 1 864, when the Governors of several Western States called out 
the militia to do garrison duty for one hundred days, the Company, in re- 
ply to inquiries on the subject, issued a circular stating that no extra would 
be required where the insured performed only garrison duty within their 
respective States, but when ordered beyond those limits, or engaged in 
actual hostilities, the regular war extra would be charged. One death-claim 
was paid in 1865 as a result of this circular. John Sandiland, of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, insured for $1,000 under Policy No. 22,335, dated July 3, 1863, 
went out under the call as a member of the 138th Indiana Volunteers, and 
died of typhoid fever at Tullahoma, Tenn., October 3, 1864. As he was 
doing duty beyond the limits of his State without a permit, he was not 
strictly covered by the terms of the circular, but the Company waived the 
technicality and paid the claim less one year'swar extra, in February, 1865. 

During the same month the Company was notified of the death of 
William W. Kaye, of Philadelphia, insured for $1,000 under Policy No. 
13,822, taken out In i860. Mr. Kaye enlisted in the 183d Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, in January, 1864, and paid the war extra. Two 
of his comrades certified that he was wounded at the battle of Cold Har- 
bor, Va., June 3, 1864, and had been missing since that time, and that 
the dead were not buried until they were unrecognizable.' Upon being 
furnished with these facts, the Trustees directed the payment to his widow 
of one year's interest on the amount of the policy, the principal to remain 
in abeyance until further action of the Board. In 1866 Mrs. Kaye was 
granted a pension by the Government, on the ground of her husband's 
death, and upon this evidence the Company paid the claim in full. 

•The Federal dead lay unburied where (hey fell, from the third until the eighth of June, when 
they ■were in a horrible state of putrefaction" (Walker's History of the Second Array Corps, page 
S18). The regiment to which the writer belonged — the Eighth New York Heavy Artillery— took part 
in this bloody but fruitless assault, and the body of Colonel Peter A. Porter, who " was killed within 
a tea- yards of the enemy's works" (Gen. A. A, Humphreys) was brought off during the night of the 
fourth, under such dlHiculiles and dangers thai the men who rescued it were awarded medals by ibe 
Century Club, of New York, of which Colonel Porter was a member. 
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In May of this year the limit of insurance upon one life was increased 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

In December the cholera made its appearance in New York, and the 
Trustees approved a subscription of five hundred dollars made by the 
officers to the funds of the Sanitary Association. Precautions were evi- 
dently taken none too soon, as the Company paid one loss by cholera in 
1865 and eighteen in 1866. 

The annual report for the year was presented to the Trustees January 
31, 1866, and showed a rapidly increasing business, the premiums being 
for the first year in the Company's history in excess of two millions of 
dollars. A dividend of fifty per cent, on participating life policies one 
year in force was declared, and the outstanding dividends declared in 1863 
and 1864 were ordered paid in cash. 

A review of the Company's experience under war risks showed 
that 731 permits had been granted, on policies amounting to $1,151,- 
950; and that there had been 73 losses, amounting to $107,100. The 
total mortality above the probable was $91,897, and the total amount 
received as "war extra" was $72,754.86. The war risks under policies 
issued prior to December 31, i860, amounted to $868,200, and the losses 
above the probable under these policies were $52,801,82 ; the new 
war risks were $283,750 in amount, under which the losses above the 
probable were $39,095.18. The insurance in force December 31, i860, 
was $16,388,109, and the war continued four years; an extra charge of 
eighty-one cents per $1,000 annually upon the whole amount would, 
therefore, have made up for the extra losses incurred under old policies. 

Although, as we have seen. Life Insurance felt severely the hard 
times incident to the beginning of the Civil War, yet it had prospered 
during its continuance beyond anything in its previous history, and 
almost beyond any other business. Life Insaraoce, like the Union, had 
stood the strain of war, and had emerged stronger than ever before. It 
had done something to mitigate war's sufferings, and to show to the 
adherents of each side how much they had in common, and how 
much they still loved and respected each other. It was yet to be in- 
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fluential in binding all sections of the country in closer bonds of brother- 
hood.* 
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Premium Notes and Loans in Income 6,322,464 

Death-Claims Paid 4,125,442 

Death-Claims per $1,000 Insured $10.23 

Total Paid Policy-holders 6,292,036 

Expenses and Taxes 4,025,619 

Per cent, to Income 16. i 
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FROM PEACE TO THE PANIC. 
1866- 1873. 

The period following the Civil War was necessarily one of adjustment in 
industrial and commercial conditions, as well as in civil and political rela- 
tions. The war had called from peaceful pursuits, for longer or shorter 
periods, upwards of three millions of men, and had caused the expenditure 
by the Government of over three thousand million dollars within the 
space of five years. The year 1865 saw more than a million men lay 
aside the implements of destruction and take up again those by which 
material and moral values are produced; it saw expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government reach the enormous total of twelve hundred and ninety- 
seven million dollars, from which they declined in a single year to five 
hundred and twenty millions, and in six years to less than three hundred 
millions. 

The increased production of the years immediately following the war 
was chiefly in manufacturing, in mining and in railroad construction. The 
grain raised in 1870 was but little more than in i860; the cotton and 
tobacco produced were less; but manufactures more than doubled; the 
output of mines and oil wells increased from fifty, to one thousand, per 
cent; railroad construction, which was only 1,846 miles in 1S60, was 
6,070 miles in 1870. The hardy veterans turned to the tasks of peace 
with the same courage and energy they had shown in war ; they occupied 
all the old fields and sought out new ones in the undeveloped West. 
Between i860 and 1870 the increase in the total population of the United 
States was twenty-two per cent, and between 1870 and 1880 the increase 
was thirty per cent; the States and Territories lying west of the Mis.sis- 
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sippi River — excluding the five States admitted to the Union prior to 
1850 — more than doubled their population in each decade. 

This period saw a wide extension of the general agency system of 
the New-York Life, and a large increase in its agency force. It 
brought into the service of the Company many of the best field men it 
ever had, some of whom continfle with it to this- day. It saw the Com- 
pany's business re-established in the South, while new fields were occupied 
in the West ; the Company again entered Canada ; and, crossing the 
Atlantic, this new-comer of the nineteenth, century established itself in 
the foreign field in competition with companies that were old before it 
was bom. It was a period of fierce rivalry at home and abroad ; com- 
petition was never before so severe, and never since so openly unscru- 
pulous. The new business of all the companies was largest in 1869, 
when it reached six hundred and fourteen million dollars, and this proved 
high-water mark for the next nineteen years. 

There was but little demand for life insurance in the South 
^"^'^- immediately after the war, and in 1865 the New-York Life 
transacted the business growing- out of its former contracts either through 
its former agents, as correspondents, or directly with the insured. In 
1866, however, a beginning was made in the re-occupation of the South- 
ern field. Messrs. V. & F. A. Anderson, of Galveston, were appointed 
General Agents for Texas in January; in August Mr. Henry Harney was 
appointed General Agent for Georgia and Florida, with head-quarters at 
Savannah ; in September the Trustees authorized the purchase of Virginia 
bonds to the amount of $50,000, for deposit with the Treasurer of the 
State, as required by the law of February 3, 1866. The purchase and 
deposit were made by Mr. J. C. Deming, who had succeeded Captain 
Ferguson in the agency at Norfolk. The same month (August) saw the 
re -appointment of Dr. Copes as General Agent for Louisiana, and the 
appointment of Mr. Thomas Frost as General Agent for South Carolina. 

The Messrs. Anderson were to accept applications from acclimated 
persons 011 the lo-payment life plan only, and to charge one per cent, 
extra. In Georgia and Florida no extra charge was made on the lo-year 
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tabie for acclimated persons ; those unacclimated were charged one per 
cent, extra for residence in Savannah and vicinity, but none for residence 
in the interior of the State. The tax on premiums in Georgia was one 
per cent, and the city license in Savannah was $100. In Louisiana the 
extra rates for acclimated persons were one-half of one per cent, on Or- 
dinary Life Policies, and one per cent, for ten years on lO-Paymcnt Life 
Policies; unacclimated persons were insured only on the 10- year table at 
two per cent, extra for the ten years. The State license in Louisiana was 
$1,000, and the city license in New Orleans was $500. In South Caro- 
lina applications were received only on the 10-Payment Life table; one- 
half of one per cent, extra was charged acclimated persons in Charleston, 
but for those residing in other parts of the State there was no extra 
charge. In Virginia no extra was charged ; the State tax was one per 
cent, on premiums and a license fee of $25 for each agency. Mr. Muldon 
continued to act for the Company at Mobile, where an extra of three per 
cent, was charged acclimated persons insured on the Ordinary Life tables. 
Mr. Muldon was succeeded in the following year by Mr. Thomas Carson. 
As an illustration of the commissions paid at this time, the following 
alternative rates offered to Dr, Copes are cited: (i) Fifteen per cent, on 
new premiums and seven and a-half per cent on renewals ; or {2) twenty 
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per cent, on new premiums and five per cent, on renewals ; or (3) twenty- 
five per cent, on new premiums and two and a-half per cent, on renewals. 
The rates given under the second option were selected. 

During the early part of 1 866 Mr. Nelson Sayler, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
worked in New Orleans in connection with Dr. Copes ; he was unable, 
however, to endure the climate, and returned to Ohio in June. From a 
long report made by Mr. Sayler, on business conditions and prospects in 
New Orleans, the following extract is made, as bearing on the subject of 
compensation and extra rates; 

The Southern people, and especially the peculiar element represented in New 
Orleans, do not look upon life insurance as we Northern people do. • * * Their 
climate, so balmy and genial, produces almost the whole year round what they use. 
There is little or no storing in summer for a long, cold winter. They live on the day's 
bringing foith, and from this they learn to think of to-day and almost ignore to-morrow. 
■ ■ * This one feature will always render life insurance in New Orleans a business 
requiring much harder work, with less remuneration, than in any Northern city. An- 
other point : there are companies insuring in the South at the same table rates as in the 
North. Whether it is safe to do so or not, is another question. The Mutual Benefit 
withdrew its agency. — as I understand^ — for this reason. The Mutual Life of New York 
will not insure there, and the Connecticut Mutual has never done business in the South- 
west. Though the experience of insurance companies may prove that longevity is not 
so great in the South as in the North, yet the almost universal belief there is that it is. 
Doubtless this is a mistaken notion, but it is lirmly fixed and truly believed. Their 
daily papers laud their climate and affirm its healthfulness ; their leading citizens do the 
same, and the ignoble vulgiis takes up the cry and sounds it on the street corners. 
* • • They admit that a Northern man must become acclimated, but scout the idea 
that a native-born Southerner, or one who has had the yellow fever, or one who has 
passed through several epidemics of it, is any greater risk than a New Yorker in New 
York; and to tell an Alabama or Mississippi planter that he is shorter-lived than an 
Ohio farmer, would be considered the height of absurdity. 

The letters of Southern agents of this period contain many references 
to other companies that were insuring Southern risks at Northern rates, 
and the records of the Insurance Departments and of the courts are now 
all that remain of most of these companies. They paid higher commis- 
sions and promised larger dividends than the old and well-established 
companies, and for a time enticed away from them both agents and cus- 
tomers; but many of these returned in the course of time, after a deariy- 
bought experience. 
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Extension of the Company's business westward was made during this 
year by Mr. Reuben Partridge, who had his head-quarters at Leaven- 
worth, Kas. Mr. Partridge went as far west as Denver in search of 
business, and among the appointments made by him was that of Dr. W, 
B. Bancroft as Medical Examiner, a position which Dr. Bancroft held and 
honored for over twenty-five years. He is well-known throughout the 
western country as a giant in physical proportions, the Nestor of the 
medical profession, a skillful surgeon, and a man of unblemished character. 

In 1866 there were five agencies which received over $100,000 each 
in premiums-! — those of D. W. Russell, of Boston, $306,344.84; E. J. Rich- 
ardson & Sons, of Baltimore, $137,769.63; S. A. Mattison, Detroit, 
$127,423.00; Curtis L. North, of New York, $116,513.10; and Lancaster 
& Gaskell, of Philadelphia, $105,120.77.* Mr. Russell took charge of the 
Boston agency in July, 1864, and at once placed it in the front rank. 
For several years the premium receipts of the New-York Life in 
Massachusetts were larger than those of any other company ; in 1 869 
they were over six hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Mr. E. J. Rich- 
ardson had been the Company's representative in Baltimore since 1848, 
and his steady devotion to the interests of his dients bore fruit in a large 
and increasing business. He remained in the Company's service until 
his death in 1868. Mr. Mattison was General Agent of the Western 
Branch of the Company, and Superintendent of Agencies for the United 
States. Mr. Lancaster had been in the Company's service since the 
Company's entrance into Pennsylvania in 1849. If these achievements 
seem small to the most successful agents of to-day, they wiU probably be 
the first to acknowledge the changed conditions, and to say, "other men 
labored, and we have entered into their labors." According to an article 

• The following memorandum of commissions paid in 1366, attached lo llie repon for that year, 
farther indicates the distribution of the Company's business at that lime : 

Massachusetts Agency $55,390,14 Missouri Agency $7,529.21 

New York City Agency 46,769.00 Illinois Agency 4,554.16 

Ohio Agency 13,555,04 California Agency 3. 87'. 05 

Maryland Agency it. 890.43 Wisconsin Aeency 3,016.61 

Michigan Agency 11.794,22 All other agencies 90,250.95 

Pennsylvania Agency 10,379.32 
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written by Mr. W. F. Morrill, Genera! Eastern Agent of the Company, 
and published in the "Kennebec Journal" of April 13, 1866, "the largest 
life insurance in the United States" was then carried "by a gentleman in 
Philadelphia," who was insured for $150,000. "A gentleman in Phila- 
delphia"* still holds the record for the largest insurance on his life, but 
the amount is ten times as much as that mentioned by Mr. Morrill, and 
this is a fair illustration of the increased popularity of Life Insurance.f 

Early in this year the Company began the custom of attaching to 
each policy a copy of the application upon which it was issued. It seems 
strange that so natural and proper a thing should not have been done 
before, and stranger still that it should not have become the universal 
custom. All companies make the application a part of the contract; 
from which it follows that, if a copy is not attached to the policy, the in- 
sured is not in possession of the whole contract and cannot know what his 
rights and privileges are under it. It is made obligatory to furnish such 
copy in some States, and it does not speak well for the State of New York 
that bills to this effect have been introduced in several Legislatures and. 
have failed to pass. The best preventive of litigation, after a poHcy be- 
comes a claim, is a perfect understanding of its provisions during the time 
it is in force. 

At the meeting of the Trustees, held January 31, 1867, it was voted 
to pay the dividend of 1865 in cash, and to declare a-new dividend of fifty 
per cent, on the premiums of Ordinary Life Policies one year in force. 

It was now nine years since the Company took possession of its 
' ofl^ces at 112 and 114 Broadway. Its business had increased be- 
yond all expectations. Its assets were more than four times as much, its 
annual income was over five times as much, and its new business was 
more than ten times as much, as they were nine years before. Its pres- 
ent quarters had become too strait for it. At the meeting of the Trustees, 
held on March 13, 1867, the Finance Committee reported that the prem- 

- Hon. John Wanamaker. 
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ises did not afford sufficient accommodation for the Company's employes, 
nor adequate security for its books, papers and assets. The Committee 
called attention to the plot of ground on the south-east corner of Broad- 
way and Leonard Street — occupied formerly by the Society Library, 
and latterly by the publishing house of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
and the dry goods house of Messrs. S. B. Chittenden & Co. — as offer- 
ing unusual advantages for an office building. The building recently 
occupying the site had just been burned ; * the plot had a frontage of 
sixty feet on Broadway and was about one hundred and seventy feet deep 
on Leonard Street and Catherine Lane, thus giving light and air on three 
sides. After a full discussion, the Committee was authorized to make the 
purchase at a price not exceeding five hundred thousand dollars. On 
April tenth the Committee presented the purchase contract, which was 
approved, and a Committee on Plans was appointed. The Company 
subsequently acquired the lot adjoining, in the rear, making a plot 196 
feet deep. Plans were invited from five prominent architects, each to re- 
ceive one thousand dollars, and the return of his plan if unsuccessful. 
The successful competitor was Mr. Griffith Thomas, who designed the 
Park Bank building, Pike's Opera House, and other noted structures of 
the day. The Building Committee, as finally appointed, consisted of the 
President and Actuary, and Messrs. William Barton, William H. Apple- 
ton, George Osgood and David Dows, Trustees of the Company. On 
December eleventh it was voted to build, in accordance with the plan 
adopted, a white marble structure, at a cost not to exceed one million 
dollars. The contract was awarded to Mr. Thomas Gardner, jr., and the 
building was finished and ready for occupancy on May i, 1870. 

When the Company declared its first dividend in 1846, there was no 
established usage on the subject in this country. The only dividend 
declared to life policy-holders prior to that time was one by the Girard 
Life and Trust, in 1844, which was added to the policies in the form of 
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reversionary insurance. The New-Vork LIFE adopted the percentage 
plan, which, with various modifications to adapt it to the new forms of 
policies, had been continued during twenty-one years. While preserving 
a fair degree of equity between policy-holders insuring in the same year 
and on the same premium table, this plan failed to take account of the 
surplus factors which vary according to the kind of policy taken and the 
number of years it has been in force. As a result, policies recently issued 
were paid too much and policies of long standing too little. In order to 
remedy this inequality, the officers of the Company submitted to the 
Finance Committee in October, 1 867. a proposition to adopt the Contri- 
bution Plan,* devised by Messrs. Sheppard Homans and David Parks 
Fackler, at that time Actuary and Assistant Actuary, respectively, of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The proposition was reported to the 
Trustees with the approval of the Committee, October ninth, with exam- 
ples of its practical working. It was proposed to allow policy-holders 
thereafter the option to have the value of their dividends added to their 
policies in the form of reversionary insurance, payable with the policies, 
or to receive them in cash on the policy anniversaries. The report and 
recommendation were unanimously adopted. 

The State of Louisiana, in which the Company had Just re-established 
its business, was sorely afflicted during this year. In April the Mississippi 

•With the report of January i. i86S, was primed the following explanation of the " Contribution 
Plan "t " Each policy is credited with the premium paid and its reserve from the preceding year, if any, 
and the interest earned thereon ; it is charged with the net cost of insiu^nce for the year, and the re- 
serve (or amount requisite to be retained in the re-insurance fund). The difference between these con- 
stitutes the dividend, or sum which the assured has contributed during the year in excess of the amount 
actually required. The dividend (the conditions remaining unaltered) naturally increases each year, 
for the reason that the 'reserve' grows rapidly with the age of the policy, and is estimated to yield an 
Interest of only four per cent, per annum, while it actually realizes a much higher rate, and the differ- 
ence goes to increase the returnable sum on each particular poUoy. ■ • • Some of the older policies 
of the Company will the present year realize a cash dividend on the policy proper (without reference to 
profits on dividend additions) of over sixty-eight per cent, of the annual premiums." 

The Contribution Plan — which is now in almost universal use — was adopted by the older com- 
panies in the foUovring order : Mutual Life 1863, New-York Life and New England Mutual 1867. 
State Mutual 1868, Connecticut Mutual 1869. Mutual Benefit 1870, Fenn Mutual 1871. (See article by 
D. P. FacHer, in Proceedings of Actuarial Society of America, October 3, 1889.} The percentage plan 
being more favorable to new insurants and more easily understood, companies which were paying 
large percentage dividends were loth to abandon it because it helped to secure new business. To the 
new companies the Contribution Plan ofTcred an easy method of concealing their small dividends, and 
a fertile field for estimates of increasing returns to policy-holders. 
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and its tributaries overflowed their banks to such an extent that vast areas 
were swept of nearly everything movable by water. A committee of 
forty was formed in New Orleans to solicit subscriptions for the sufferers, 
of which Dr. Copes was a member. Upon his application the Company 
made a donation of one hundred dollars to the relief fund. Pestilence 
followed the flood; in July the yellow fever appeared; on September ■ 
eighth it was declared epidemic; between July seventh and October 
twenty -fourth, out of 5,767 deaths occurring, 2,876 were from yellow fever. 
The Company paid five yellow fever losses, and contributed $250 to a 
relief fund raised for the sufferers. 

As regards competition in the South at this time, the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by Dr. Copes under date of April thirtieth 
gives an inside view : 

I think, in view of the number of new life agencies coming in here, it would be 
well, as you have paid the license fee, to expend a little more in advertising. You have 
many objections to contend with, and it requires all the resources 1 can command to 
meet' them. Your tables are objected to as being higher than others; your restrictions 
in the matter of acclim.ition far more rigid, and your credit on- premiums less; and you 
have an agent who is a poor hand at the work of deceiving his neighbors, or at telling a 
competitor he is a cheat and a swindler. * • ■ i have several times brought to the 
notice of the tax collector here the Knickerbocker, the Globe, the Columbia (of Cin- 
cinnati), and other companies not licensed ; but he tells me he cannot find their offices, 
and if he does find them, they tell him they are doing no business. The St. Louis 
Mutual is doing business here without discrimination between Northern and Southern 
risks and on a very low table of premiums. 

A death-claim paid in 1867, under a Southern policy which lapsed 
during the war, deserves brief mention. Mr. Joseph George, Jr., of 
"Savannah, Ga., insured in May, 1850, for $2,000 under Policy No. 
5,837. Mr. George paid his premiums regularly until May, 1861, when 
the Company's agent at Savannah refused to receive the premium then 
due — which was tendered in gold — not having the Company's renewal 
receipt. No further payment was made, and Mr. George died in January, 
1865, The Trustees ordered the policy to be paid in full. 

During these years of large dividends the most extravagant calcula- 
tions and predictions were made concerning future returns from life insur- 
ance policies. In order to, meet these claims with a guarantee that should 
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have a solid mathematical basis, the New-Vork Life devised and 
introduced, in 1867, a Return-Premium Endowment Policy. This contract 
agreed to pay the face of the policy, together with all premiums received 
thereon, at age sixty-five or at prior death. This was a straightforward 
offer to give the insured the face of his policy for the use of his premiums 
while the policy was in force — the premiums themselves to be returned 
at the maturity of the contract. It was something new — even the standard 
works on the theory of Life Insurance contained no formulas for the re- 
turn of the gross premiums paid in case either of death or survival. But 
there was a young man in the Mathematical Department of the Company 
who thought such a formula could be made, and he made it. He is still 
in the Company's service, being none other than the present Actuary, 
Mr. Rufus W. Weeks. The large premium required for such a policy 
prevented it from becoming popular, but the results under maturing poli- 
cies were very satisfactory.* The form of Premium-Return now in use 
by the Company, which guarantees, in addition to the face of the policy, 
a return of the whole or half of the annual premiums paid (as may be de- 
sired) in case of death within a stipulated period, is more in accord with 

" Policy No. £-2.788, issued in iB63, on a life aged 31, for $5,000, annual premium $319,80, ma- 
tured by dealh in 1886. wilh the following result -. 

Nineteen premiums, $319.80 each $6,076.20 

Less eighteen cash dividends [.810.00 

Cash cost of policy iSM years $4,266.20 

Face of policy $s,oco.oo 

Retum-Premiuiy additions, ....... 6,076.20 

Paid at maturity, . ' $11,076.20 

lYofits over cost after 18 years' insurance $6,810,00 

Policy No. £-3,163, issued in 1868, on a life aged 43, for $5,000, annual premium $898. matured 

Less tvrenty-one dividends 5,368.72 

Cash cost of policy 22 years $14.387.28 

Face of policy $5,000.00 

Return-Premium additions t9.756.00 

Dividend at maturity 240.50 

Total paid at maturity. $34,996.50 
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the genius and purpose of Life Insurance, and involves but slight addi- 
tional outlay. 

The annual report for the year 1 867 was presented to the Trustees 
January 31, 1868. It gave, in addition to the usual items of receipts, 
disbursements, assets and habilities, the following schedule of policies 
in force; 12,888 Ordinary Life Policies, insuring $39,330,099; 7,364 
lO-Payment Life Policies, insuring $24,645,963; one 30-Paynient Life 
Policy for $5,000; 1,483 Endowment Pohcies, insuring $4,469,032; 1,165 
Paid-up Policies, insuring $964,884; 91 Term Policies, insuring$2i3, 900; 
and two Joint Life Pohcies, insuring $8,600. A dividend of $955,463.98 
was declared, to be credited on the policies, or paid in cash, at their next 
anniversaries, in accordance with the new plan ; and the scrip dividend 
of 1866 was ordered to be paid in cash. It was also voted that, in making 
the apportionment of dividends to each policy-holder under the new plan, 
the officers be authorized, at their discretion, to deduct therefrom the pro 
rata of taxes that were then, or might thereafter be, imposed by the 
States in which the respective premiums were collected. This measure 
was made necessary by reason of the varying rates of tax laid upon pre- 
miums by different States. By this means the policy-holders of each 
State were made to bear the taxes imposed by their own State, and one 
State was not permitted to tax the citizens of another. This was the 
course and the reasoning generally adopted by life companies at this 
time ; but the taxing States have since insisted that the tax is in the nat- 
ure of a license to do business, and the companies have acceded to this 
view. No deductions are now made from dividends on account of taxes 
paid by the Company. 

The increase in the Company's new business during the last six 
years had been over seven-fold — the Company was not only 
outgrowing its ofEce accommodations, bat' the capacity of its official staff 
to supervise it. A committee of threfr Trustees was therefore appointed 
January 31, 1868, to take into consideration the need of additional assist- 
ance to the officers of the Company. The committee reported on April 
eighth, recommending that the Vice-President be made an active officer, 
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and that WilJiam H. Beers be elected to that office. The report was ac- 
cepted, and at the annual election on May thirteenth following, Mr. Beers 
was elected Vice-President and Actuary. Meanwhile Mr. Henry A. 
Dyer, who had been in the employ of the Company for several years as 
a Special Field Agent, was transferred to the Home Office and made Su- 
perintendent of Agencies. In August of the same year Mr. P. S. Lincoln, 
an accomplished mathematician, was placed in charge of the mathematical 
work of the Actuary's Department, thus enabling Mr. Beers to devote his 
whole time and energies to executive duties. Mr, Franklin was at this 
time nearly sixty-seven years of age, and gave his special attention to the 
adjustment of policy claims, a duty for which his amiable disposition and 
legal training peculiarly fitted him. 

In March, 1868, was issued Volume L, Number 1, of the "New- 
York News-Letter," which is described in a sub-title as "a Journal of 
Instructive and Entertaining Literature," The first number was in the 
eight-page form, in which it continued to be published until September, 
1878, when it took its present form. It was not illustrated, but contained 
the Annual Report for 1 867 ; a full-page article entitled " Two Hours at 
the Home of Dickens"; a story, showing how Mrs. Buffon surprised her 
husband with a sewing-machine purchased by saving a few cents a day, 
and how Mr. Buffian surprised his wife with a life insurance policy pur- 
chased by saving the money he usually spent for cigars — which his wife 
detested; shorter articles on Life Insurance and other topics; and three 
pages of advertisements. One of the shorter articles noticed a policy 
taken in the New-York Life in April, 1863. by Horace Greeley, at the 
age of fifty-two. This policy was kept in force until maturity, and was 
paid at Mr. Greeley's death in 1872. No one was named as Editor; the 
publishers were Messrs. Francis Hart & Co., who (and their successors, 
Messrs. Theo. L. De Vinne & Co.) continued as such until August, 1886, 
from which time it has been printed on the Company's own presses. 

During this year the Company made arrangements for the extension 
of its work in the South in an energetic and systematic manner. In April 
Messrs. B. G. Humphreys & Co. were made General Agents for the State 
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of Mississippi, with head-quarters at jaclcson; and in December Messrs. 
J. E. Johnston & Co. were made General Agents for Georgia and Florida, 
with central offices at Savannah, The two firms were in reality one, and 
the partners were ex-Governor Humphreys, of Mississippi, General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston, and Major Livingston Mims. Although the "cause" 
of the Confederacy was "lost," the Southern people cherished their old 
leaders with a love all the more fervent, because they represented all that 
survived of the cause for which they had sacrificed so much. These three 
gentlemen were able, therefore, to command the best talent in the South 
in the work of soliciting life insurance, and under their hands the "South- 
ern Department," into which the two firms were finally consolidated, be- 
came one of the Company's most prosperous agencies. In May the 
Trustees authorized the purchase of Tennessee bonds to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars, for deposit with the Treasurer of that State, and 
Mr, Daniel O'Dell, who had been a General Field Agent since August, 
1866, was made General Agent at Memphis, from which point the busi- 
ness of the Company was extended into Arkansas and Texas. 

At the August meeting of the Trustees the Finance Committee re- 
ported that, at the suggestion of the Officers they had considered the 
policy of doing business in the Dominion of Canada, which would necessi- 
tate the deposit with the Canadian authorities of seventy-five thousand 
dollars in United States stocks. The Committee approved the proposi- 
tion, and the Trustees authorized the deposit. At this time American 
currency was worth in gold about sixty-one cents on the dollar, while the 
Canadian currency was on a gold basis. The Trustees authorized the 
Officers of the Company to use their discretion with respect to the money 
In which Canadian policies should be payable. In order to meet all pref- 
erences, two kinds of policies were issued, one on a gold, and the other 
on a currency, basis. The gold-policy holder paid his premiums in gold 
or its equivalent, and was guaranteed payment in the same; the currency- 
policy holder paid his premiums in American currency, and was guaran- 
teed payment in the same. The latter class got the better bargain ; they 
bought American currency for premiums at a discount during the next 
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ten years, and received payment in currency that constantly appreciated 
until it reached par with gold on the resumption of specie payments, 
January i, 1879. The deposit was made with the Dominion Government 
August twenty -eighth, and Mr. Walter Burlte was made General Agent 
and Attorney for the Company. Mr. Burke managed the agency with 
marked ability and success until, his death,, in January, 1878. On ac- 
count of a law passed by the Dominion Government in 1877, the Com- 
pany withdrew from Canada March i, 1878 ; no successor was, therefore. 
appointed to Mr. Burke until 1883. 

Mr. Edward Jones Richardson, for twenty years the representative 
of the Company in Baltimore, died in that city August 29, 1868. Mr. ' 
Richardson succeeded Mr. J. Smith- Romans, under whom he had been a 
successful solicitor, and by whom he was highly commended. During the 
period of his agency Mr. Richardson took two of his sons, Edward A. 
and George I., into partnership with him. The style of the firm, E. J. 
Richardson & Sons, was continued by the sons after the father's death, 
until 1872, when Mr. George I. Richardson became the Company's" repre- 
sentative in Baltimore, a position which he still holds after a longer period 
of service than that of his father before him. At the meeting of the 
Trustees in September, 1868, resolutions were adopted expressive of the 
loss sustained "in the death of one who had been a most faithful and 
eificient agent, who for more than twenty years had discharged all the 
duties devolving upon him to the entire satisfaction of the officers, and to 
the promotion of the best interests of the Company." 

The Company's scrap-books for this period contain many competitive 
circulars of other companies, but very few of its own. The subject that 
gave rise to more "claims" and "refutations" than any other was the sub- 
ject of dividends, involving as it did, both the plan of the company — 
whether organized on the purely mutual, stock, or mixed, basis — and the 
method of distributing surplus to policy-holders. Under the charters 
and by-laws of many of the younger companies on the mixed plan, stock- 
holders were not only given entire control of the company, but also a 
large share of the surplus earned. A company paying — or claiming that 
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it would pay — large dividends, might not begin paying any dividends 
whatever until the fifth or sixth year; while others which declared divi- 
dends annually, beginning with the second year, might be a long time in 
redeeming them. The only New-York Life circular of the year found 
on file contains such a plain statement of facts from official sources, that it 
is printed herewith. The original is dated, "Branch Office New-York Life 
Insurance Company, Norwich, Conn,, July 1, 1868," and signed "J. E. 
Linnell, M. D." 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

ilti plying s. 



munity that they have . 



tloing business in a gi 


en locality, 


from which they can determine whether the interests of the folicy- 




st cared for. 


To this end the following exhibit of the several companies doing business in New York is pre- 


sented from official rel 


™j made t 




December 31, 1867 : 








When divi 




Name of Cowpanv. 


'^sjr 


Stockholdebs' Shake of PHOFrrs Undsb 




policr-hDldeis 




^ina 


3d yenr. 


holders in 1B67, being 134 44-100 pet cent, on cash capita!. 






None, 


All protiis to be paid to stockholders. 


Atlantic Mutual 


3d year, 


20 per cent, of the profits credited 10 the stockholders, besides 
interest on capital. 


Berkshire Life 


3d year. 


All profits noiv paid to policy-holders. 


Brooklyn Life 


3d year. 


TO per cent, of profits paid 10 stockholders and interest on capital. 


Charter Oak 




Stockholders are limited to 8 per cent, per annum of profits. 
$50,000 of stock notes paid up last year. Charter gives 
power to loan one-fourth of the capital, and other funds. 










upon endorsed promissory notes not having more than twelve 


Connecticut Mutual... 


5th vear, 


All profits paid to policy-holders. 


Connecticut General.. 


None, 


All profits paid (0 stockholders. 


Continental 


4th year, 


\s% per cent, of profits over legal interest. [$a8,ooo paid stock- 
holders. 1B68, being 38 per cent, on paid-up capital.] 




ELconomica.1. 




TO per cent, of residue over an annual reserve toward a reserve 
fund of $200,000 to be applied to payment of stockholder's 
notes ; 7 per cent, of profits to be paid vearly as dividend on 
capiial stock, and when notes fully pafii to per cent, to be 






















3d year, 
ad year, 


10 per cent, of net profits paid to stockholders. 

All profits paid to policy-holders anmiallv on conlribution plan. 


Equitable 






except 7per cent, interest on capital of $100,000, paid in gold. 




4th year. 


Stockholders, after 1869, are limited to 5 per cent, on capital, 
over legal interesr ^^ ^ 




Globe 


3d year. 


Cash paid-up capital of $100,000 may he increased out of the 
holders. 
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Name ljf Comfanv. 


pdicy-holders 
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Great Western 


Sth year, 


ao per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, besides interest on 
capital. 




4th year, 
3d year, 


All profits paid to policy-holders, except interest on capital. 

terest. Areserve fund of $203,000, to be made up out of the 


Home 








profits, at discretion of Directors, 




3d year, 
+th year, 


dividends on cash premiums on ad year; on cash and note 


Jobn Hancock 








Knickerbocker 


6th year. 


Stockholders are entitled to 13 per cent, annually on capital, 
over legal interest. Dividends declared to policy-holdera 












Maiihatun 


5Ih year. 


12M per cent, of profits paid to stockholders. Up to January, 
1E67, $140,786,82 had been paid, which included $31,385.81 










apportioned January ., 1867, being over 31 per cent, per 






anmim, besides interest on capital stock. 




sd year, 


All profits paid to policy-holders, except interest on capital. 


Mutual Life 


ad year. 


All profits paid to policy-holders, annually, on cootribiilion plan. 


Mutual Benefit 




All profits paid to policy-holders. 


National, N.Y 


4tli year. 


10 per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, and interest on capital. 


National Travelers . . . 


4th year. 


10 per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, and interest on capital. 


National Life, Vt 


6th year. 


All profits paid 10 policy-holders. Dividends declared once in 
five years only. 


N.Y. Life and Trust.. 


None, 


All profits paid to stockholders. 


New-York Life.... 


2d YEAR, 


All profits paid to piilicy-holderb. annually, on 
cl>ntkibutio^ plan. divisible surplus january i. 

1568. $I,642.42S-S9- 


N.J. Mutual 


ad year. 


" '^apit'aT' ° '"'° " ''^' '° ^""^ ° "^' ^^ ^^ '"'^'^^' °" 


N. Y- State Life 


None. 


All profits paid to stockholders. 


N. E. Mutual 


ad year. 


All profits paid to policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 


North American 


4th year. 


stockholders in 1867, over legal interest, being 30 per cent, 
per annum on the capital. 


Phcenix Mutual 


5th year, 


Stockholders received 31 % per cent, on paid-up cash capital of 
$16,000, over legal mieresl thereon. 




4th year. 


All profits paid to policy-holders, except interest on capita!, 

20 per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, and interest on capital. 


Security 


Travelers 




All profits paid to stockholders. This company is preparing a 
table for mutual rates. 




None. 


All profits to be first applied to create a permanent reserve cap- 
ital fund of $1,800,000, and then the interest and profits to 










go to stockholders. 


U. S. Life 




20 per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, besides annual in- 






terest on capital. At last triennial dividend of profits the 






stockholders received $39.93^ ""^f 'eg^-l interest, being 






39 93-iro per cent, on capital. 


Union Mutual 


6th year. 


All profits paid to policy-holders, except 3 per cent, on note 
capital of $50,000. 


World Mutual 


3d year. 


12S^ per cent, of profits paid to stockholders, besides interest on 
All profits paid to policy-holders, except interest on capital. 


Widows and Orphans 


3d year. 


Washington 


3d year. 


All profits p^d to policy-holders, annually, on contribution plan. 



)served how few of the different companies are doing business on the 
t apparent to any one using ordinary business sagacity, that, other 
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things being equal, those four companies which have been in exisience about a gaarler of a century, 
have in Iheir favor, besides truiluality of interests, the sure lest ef prosperous experieme and the aoeumula- 
lion of a large surplus capital, never divisible to speculators ia tie misfortunes of -taidoms and orphans, in 
opposition to the interests of stockholders, always having the precedence over those of the insured ; the 
uncertainty of continued solvency even for a score of years, and the necessary greater cost of conducting 
a new business. 

In November of this year the New-YorK LIFE re-insured the risks 
of the General Life and Accident Company of Newark, N. J. The bus- 
iness thus acquired consisted of 41 policies, insuring $77,500, with annual 
premiums amounting to $3,614.68. 

The annual report for 1 868 was submitted to the Trustees, January 
29, 1869. The Policy Schedule showed a decided tendency toward En- 
dowments, the increase being 1,958 policies, as compared with an increase 
of 1,579 Ordinary Life, and of 1,134 lO-Payment Life, Policies. The year 
had been one of great prosperity, the new business larger than ever be- 
fore, and the securities showed a market value of nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars over cost, in view of which a vote of thanks was tendered 
the Finance Committee." The annual dividend declared on the "Contri- 
bution Plan" was $1,109,009;! I, and it was voted to pay in cash the scrip 
dividend of 1867. This completed the redemption of all outstanding 

•Of this excess $177,599,38 was on United Stales bonds. People are so accustotned in these 
days to consider Government bonds as the best of securities, that they have forgotten that they were 
ever questioned. Yet in June, 1867, Dr. Copes wrote the Company that its large investments in these 
bonds stood in the way of business among wealthy foreigners who wished large insurances. He called 
attention to the talk of repudiation, even in Northern newspapers, and said the wbole negro vote would 
be used, if occasion offered, for repudiation. Repudiation in various forms becatne so much of an issue 
that Secretary McCulIoch referred to it at length in his report of December, 1867. Mr. Blaine says : 
■' The Secretary argued bravely and wisely in his report, in favor of paying the principal and interest 
of the Government bonds in coin. His argument was designed to meet heresies which had found favor 
in unexpected quarters. The plea was urged by (he new and short-lived school of finance that the 
notes of the national banks should be withdrawn and greenbacks substituted for them, that all pay- 
ments by the Government on the principal of the bonds should be in its own paper. It was admitted 
by these novel theorists thai the bonds on their face promised coin for interest; but they maintained 
that the bonds bad been issued in large part when gold was at a heavy premium for paper, and could 
be rightfully liquidated for paper at its advanced value. Propositions were frequently presented to stop 
(he issue of bonds and to pay out notes for any obligations of the Government offered at the Treasury 
or becoming due in any form."— ("Tweniy Years in Congress," Vol. ii.. page 330.) The National 
Democratic Platform of 1868 urged '■ that all the obligations of the Government, not payable by their 
express terms in coin, ought to be paid in lawful money." President Johnson, in his annual message 
for 1868. said : " The holders of our securities have already received upon their bonds a larger amount 
than their original investments, measured by the gold standard. i;pon Ibis statement of facts it 
would seem but just and equitable that the six per cent, interest now paid by the Government should 
be applied to the reduction of the principal, in semi-annual instalments, which in siiieen years and 
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dividends.* In each of the years 1868 and 1869 old policy-holders re- 
ceived two dividends, that for the current year and the scrip dividend of 
two years before, the total value of which exceeded in many cases the 
annual premium due. 

The large amount of money put in circulation by the expendi- 
■ tures of the Civil War gave an impetus to business which, in the 
nature of things, could only be of transient duration. The prosperity 
which marked the years immediately following was based upon a de- 
preciated currency, and was fictitious in many hnes where the supply 
created was greater than the demand, and where important enter- 
prises were intrusted to unskillful hands. About 1869 the tide began 
to ebb; the time was at hand that would try every man's work. In 1865 
there were thirty life companies doing business in New York State ; the 
number increased year by year until 1 870, when there were seventy-one ; 
from this point the number fell off gradually until, in 1 880, there was the 
same number as in 1865. The first failures were in 1869, when two 
British companies re-insured their American risks in American companies 
which subsequently failed. Yet, so slow were men to discern the signs 
of the times that, on April i, 1870, there were on file in the Insurance 
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Department at Albany, the charters of twelve projected companies, two 
of which were afterward organized and had a brief existence. Of sixteen 
New York companies that re-insured their risks, fourteen re-insured in 
companies that subsequently failed ; and of six other-State companies 
that re-insured, three did so in companies that subsequently failed. 

In the light of the foregoing record, the Trustees of the Southern 
Life Assurance and Trust Company of Mobile, Ala., must be accounted 
wise, and their poUcy-holders fortunate. This company was organized in 
1866, and on February 11, 1869, published the following "Notice to 
Policy-holders": 

Notice fs hereby given to the policy- holders of this Company that, in accordance 
with the Resolution of the Board of Trttstees, passed on the twenty-second day of Janu- 
ary last, to discontinue the issue of new policies, and to re-insure those already issued, 
the Trustees have effected the re-insurance with the old-established and dividend-paying 
New-York Life Insurance Company, of which Gen. Joseph E. Johnston is the 
General Agent for Alabama and Mississippi. The Cash Assets of this Company on the 
first of January, 1869, were $11,000,822.60. During the year 1868 it issued 9,105 new 
policies. Dividends not used in settlement of premiums will be added to the policy. A 
Circular, containing full information, will be sent to every policy-holder at an early day. 
Robert S. Bunker, President. 

The number of policies taken over was 279, insuring $1,376,700, 
upon which the annual premiums were $62,869.63. These policy-holders 
were placed on the same footing as others, except that their dividends were 
subject to the actual mortality experienced — a wise provision, as it proved, 
for the mortality experienced was considerably above the expected. 

In March of this year the Trustees authorized the purchase of bonds 
of the States of Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for deposit in these States in accord- 
ance with their laws. 

The extension of the Company's business westward, begun by Mr. 
Partridge in 1866, had been continued. Early in 1867 Colonel Alexander 
Hawes became a sub-agent of Mr. Partridge ; before the year closed, the 
partnership of Partridge & Hawes was formed ; and in 1 868 the work was 
pushed along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, the terminus of which 
was then at Julesburg. On May 10, 1869, the "golden spike" was 
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driven,' to commemorate the completion of the roadway which united 
tlie Alantic with the Pacific, and during this year agencies were established 
in Utah, Montana and Nevada. Colonel Hawes personally wrote the first 
life applications taken in Salt Lake City, and found the field so ready for 
the harvest that he received fifteen thousand dollars in advance premiums 
before the first policy was ready for delivery. Mr. William B. Crane, 
who worked under Messrs. Partridge & Hawes, took fifty thousand dollars 
in premiums during this year in a single mining town in Nevada. 

The Company took advantage of the general prosperity and the 
increasing popularity of Life Insurance in 1S69, to place its business more 
exclusively on a cash basis. It always maintained that loans upon policies, 
if kept within proper limits, were absolutely safe for a Hfe insurance com- 
pany, and of advantage to the policy-holder who was compelled to do 
business on credit. Of the advantage to the insured of all-cash payments, 
if he had the money, there was never any more question than there is 
that it is better to own the whole of a valuable property than it is to own 
a part. The arguments of the all-cash companies were based upon the 
tacit assumption that every man could pay his whole premium in cash if 
he would. The Company had, since the war, urged the all-cash plan 
more and more, and in May, 1869, it limited future credits to twenty-five 
per cent, of the premiums on Ordinary Life Pohcies, and to twenty per 
cent, on lO-Payment Life Policies. No premium loans were to be al- 
lowed unless the premium exceeded fifty dollars per annum, and none 
where the premiums were payable quarterly. 

September 27, 1869, is known in the annals of the New York Stock 
Exchange as " Black Friday." Customs duties and interest on Government 
securities were payable in gold, while for other purposes greenbacks were 
a legal tender. Gold was an article of commerce and of speculation — being 
necessary chiefly to the importer and the Treasury. A clique of specu- 
lators stealthily bought up most of the private stock east of the Rocky 

•There weie really two golden spikes, and two of silver used on this occasion. They were pre- 
sented by the four States — Montana, Idaho, California and Nevada. The junciioii was made at 
aph wires throughout the country were connected 
< noted wherever there was a telegraph office. 
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Mountains and thus obtained control of the market. Importers with 
duties to pay in gold and speculators who had sold gold for future delivery, 
were at the mercy of the clique. The highest price in August had been 
1365^; on September twenty -fourth, after several days of excitement, it 
rose to 164- Upon the announcement that the Treasury would sell gold. 
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the price dropped to 135. The New-York LIFE owned at this time 
gold bearing bonds to the amount of over two milUon dollars, and as 
some of its policies were payable in go!d, a gold account was necessarily 
kept. Its profits on gold sold during the year were over forty thousand 
dollars, the highest sale being made in September, at 155. 

During this year two cases occurred where the insured became sick 
and delirious just before a premium fell due, and died leaving it unpaid. 
In both cases the Trustees ordered payment of the policy in full. The 
necessity of some such provision as has since been incorporated in the 
Company's policies — namely, a month's grace in the payment of premiums, 
and automatic non- forfeiture conditions which assume that the insured 
intends to keep his policy in force — was probably then seen, but the time 
to supply it had not fully come. 

Another case of hardship came to light during this year against which 
it would be difficult for any Company to provide. In August, 1863, the 
Company issued a pohcy for $1,000 upon the life of Mr: Alden Josselyn, 
of Lawrence, Mass„ the beneficiary being the mother of the insured. In 
April, 1863, Mr. Josselyn died of consumption, and when the attending 
physician filled out proofs of death he certified that he had treated the 
deceased before he insured, for hemorrhage of the lungs. As it was ex- 
pressly stated in the application that the insured had never had any dis- 
ease of the lungs, and as the Company would not have accepted the risk 
had the hemorrhage been acknowledged, payment of the claim was re- 
fused. It was placed in the hands of a lawyer, who wrote the President 
that he had a good case against the Company. The President replied 
that if he would make out a good case for the Trustees, they would be 
just as wilUng to pay the claim as a jury would be to compel payment. 
Thereupon affidavits were submitted from both parents, two sisters and an 
intimate friend of the deceased, to the effect that they had never known 
him to have any hemorrhage or disease of the lungs. Being convinced 
that a jury would accept this evidence rather than that of the attending 
physician, the Trustees ordered the payment of the claim. In 1869 the 
lawyer was arrested for not having turned the money over, to his client. 
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For many years the Company has printed with its " Instructions " for pre- 
paring proofs of death the statement that, " the intervention of any third 
person is not necessary for the collection of any approved claim, and the 
payment of a commission to any person for services in regard to such 
claim is unnecessary." 

The annual report for 1869 was submitted to the Trustees January 
31, 1870, and showed a larger amount of new business than ever before; 
it proved to be the largest business of any year prior to 1 8S2. The insur- 
ance in force, for the first time in the Company's history, exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. 




1870. 



The ye 



1870 saw the agencies of the New-York Life ex- 



tended westward to the Pacific Coast. Colonel Hawes was made 
Superintendent of Agencies west of the Mississippi River. Mr. W. B. 
Crane, who had been for a short time General Agent for Nevada, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, became associated with Col. 
Hawes under the style of Crane & Hawes, Managers for the Pacific Coast, 
with head-quarters at San Francisco. On March twenty-sixth, of the 
same year, Mr, Harry S. Homans was appointed "General Agent for the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and the continent of Europe," The Company 
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thus entered upon a course that has since made its agencies as widely ex- 
tended as the British iniHtary posts, whose morning drum-beat, Webster 
said, "following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circled the 
earth every day with the unbroken strains of the martia! music of Eng- 
land." Mr. Romans established his he ad -quarters at Numbers 76 and Tj 
Cheapside, London, and soon afterward associated with himself Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, who was probably the best known writer on insurance 




Home Office in 1870. 
topics in the United Kingdom. During the same year Mr. Romans 
established a General Agency In Paris, the offices being at No. 1 Rue 
Scribe, with Mr. Albert Lee Ward in charge, as General Agent. 

On May eleventh the Trustees held their first meeting in the new 
building, at 346 and 348 Broadway. It was an occasion for general con- 
gratulation, and to Mr. William Barton, Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, a vote of thanks was tendered for his untiring industry and zeal in 
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bringing to completion the plans of the Board. The structure was at that 
time one of the handsomest in the city. It was modeled after the Erec- 
theum at Athens; the exterior was of pure, white marble; and it was 
finished and furnished in a style at once massive and elegant. The in- 
signia of the Company — an eagle feeding her young — was sculptured in 
the marble architrave crowning the front entrance, and the arms of the 
State of New York appropriately crowned the center of the balustrade 
surrounding the roof. The building seemed complete and large enough 
for the needs of the Company for aii time, but the march of Invention and 
of Progress have since compelled many changes. The Company had 
scarcely occupied it three months when it was found necessary, in order 
to rent the upper floors, to put in an elevator — a means of conveyance 
which had come into fashion since the building was begun. Other 
changes and enlargements, made necessary by the increasing business 
of the Company and the increasing value of land in lower New York, 
win be noted in their order. 

With the growth of the Company's business in the Southern States 
came various demands under old policies, and all sorts of attempts to dis- 
credit the Company in the eyes of the Southern people. The latter was 
chiefly the work of companies which had little or no business in the South 
before the war. Such as had here and there a policy made a great show 
of liberality ; * while others traded upon the grievances of a few dissatisfied 
policy-holders in the New-York LIFE, and upon their own disregard 
of sound principles of underwriting. The names and character of the 
Company's agents in the South proved, however, a tower of strength; 
and they challenged all comers to gainsay the record, that "the New- 
YORK Life received more Confederate money for premiums during the 

• The Knickerbocker Life InsFUrance Company, which had only 760 policies in force in ihe whole 
country on December 31, iB6o, published a leller, daled Mobile, Oct. 5, 1B69, and signed Ellen B. 
Nicholson, saying her husband was insured before the war; allowed his policy lo lapse; was offered 
the option of reviving it or accepting its surrender value ; accepted the latter and died about a month 
afterward; whereupon the Company very generously paid her one thousand dollars additional ! This 

ally with all its assufed than that good and reliable old company, the Knickerbocker Mutual ! '■ For 
further particulars, see records of Receiver of the company, appointed June 25, iBBB. 
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war, and paid more money for lapsed policies after the war, than all other 
companies combined." The dissatisfaction of a few policy-holders at the 
amount received as a surrender value for lapsed policies, it was said, grew 
out of "the wrong impression that they ought to have received back very 
nearly the entire amount of premiums paid, and for which they have re- 
ceived insurance" — an impression, it should be noted, which has always 
prevailed to a considerable extent.* A typical case of this kind was 
widely published in 1870, to which Mr. Franklin replied in a letter to 
Dr. Copes, dated March 26th, as follows: 

My attention has been called to a letter in the " New Orleans Times " of the thir- 
teenth inst., the evident intention of which is to give notoriety to certain alleged facts 
which could not be attained by a correspondence in regular course. 

I do not propose by a lengthy newspaper controversy to aid General Gaines by 
giving advertising value to the letter for competing Lompanies who are en\ ous of the 
New-York Life, and whose interests he mij or may not be desirous to advance 

Iii justice to ourselves, and for the mforiiition of the numerous policy holders of 
the New- York Life, we feel compelled to deny the statements made bj Oeneral 
Gaines, through the same channel in which the) were made The documents and 
vouchers for our statement will be depos ted with you our esteemed agent and mav be 
investigated by any parties interested. The f rts are as follows : 

1. The Company did not forfeit th po n 86 . Gen. Gaines had ample op- 
portunity to pay his premium in New O cans fo b an express, special arrangement, 
made by you as our agent, with the Confedera S a e authorities, such moneys were to 
be held in trust by you, and were not to be o fisca d Other parties paid their pre- 
miums, and Gen. Gaines could have done e sane on the 11th March, i86z, when it 
was due, or at any time thereafter till Maj of h^ >e , n the currency which you were 
then receiving. By his f^iure so to do, he voluntarily abandoned the policy and for- 
feited all claims under it. 

2. The Company have, since the war, offered to re-instate this policy upon the 
payment of the back premiums, and to deduct from such amount all the dividends 
which the policy would have earned had it been in full force all the time, the effect of 
which would be that Gen. Gaines, had he accepted the proposition, would have been in 
exactly the same condition as if no lapse had occurred. 

3. It being understood that some of the parties wishing to revive their policies 
could not conveniently pay the amount required for back premiums in cash, the Com- 
pany offered to charge the whole amount of them against the policy as a loan, to be 

* It is not an unheard of thing, even 10 Ihis day, for a policy-holder to present his policy and say, 
seeing he has not died he has cosl (he Company nothing, and if his premiums are returned he will give 
fhe Company the interest on them and call ii quits. The Euarantee of the amount of one's policy in 
case of death appears very intangible to those who live^ but it must be made subslantial with the nioiiey 
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paid by future dividends or otherwise, at the convenience of the policy-holder, and re- 
quired only the future premiums to be paid in cash. This offer was made to Gen. 
Gaines, and he was at liberty to accept either mode of settlement. 

4. The Company offered to make this adjustment,' and to revive his policy without 
any oath or affidavit, the Medical Board having accepted the risk. 

5. The surrender value of this policy at the time of its lapse was $1,068. We pro- 
posed to settle this (notwithstanding it had lapsed early in March, 1862,) by the cancel- 
lation of a debt which Gen. Gaines owed the Company, and for which we hold his note 
for $927.12, and by the payment to him of cash for the balance, $140.88. In addition 
to this, we authorized a further payment of $300 cash, if, in your estimation, under ^11 
the circumstances, it would be equitable and proper to do so. This, we are aware, jou 
promptly offered him. 

6. In reply to all these earnest endeavors of the Company to do what was fair, and 
even liberal, to the utmost verge of equity in regard to other policy-holders, we received 

d d hpm $00 hdr penalty of being "published in the 

wpp A wiggb ny tribunal, North or South, on the 

d g m d d ot, in justice to other policy-holders, 

m d h fl h hr wis consequently risked. 

Th ash p d h P b Gen. Gaines is $1,738.50, for which 

fi d g wh m [the Company] was liable to pay his 

mm hdhdd $ 000. He now demands that, for the 

pn g g h fi rs e should return to him all the cash 

prt hp bmd$6 additional, to say nothing of his in- 

d b d ss as ill "publish a full history of the case 

n p p 

Wi. think further comment than this brief exhibit of the facts unnecessary, and are 
content to submit it to the public to decide whether faithfulness to the trust committed 
to us by the whole body of our policy-holders would permit any greater degree of liber- 
ality in the case of Gen. Gaines. 

One of the charges of General Gaines was that the Company refused 
any redress in the case of Colonel T. D. Merrick, of Little Rock, Ark, 
Colonel Merrick's policy lapsed during the war, for non-payment of pre- 
miums, and no attempt was made to revive it. After his death, in 1S66. 
its payment as a death-claim was of course refused, but upon a representa- 
tion of all the circumstances by General James F. Fagan, the Company's 
agent for Arkansas, a liberal allowance was paid as a surrender value of 
the policy. Upon having his attention called to this fact. General Gaines 
promptly retracted so much of his letter as referred to this case, saying, 
"General Pagan's well-known gallantry is a sufficient guaranty that Mrs, 
Merrick has been justly settled with." 
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AmonjT the death-claims paid in 1870 was one for $15,530.99, upon 
the Hfe of General George H. Thomas. General Thomas was insured 
under PoUcy No. 49,112, dated June 18, 1868 — a fifteen-year endow- 
ment.* He was at that time fifty-one years of age, and was the embodi- 
ment of physical strength, courage and will power, which, a few years 
before, had made him the "Rock of Chickamauga." He died in San 
Francisco, March twenty-eighth, after an illness of a few hours. The cer- 
tificate of death said: "Died of apoplexy; probably rupture of blood-vessel 
ill the brain from atheromatous degeneration of the vessel. No symptoms 
previous to day of his death to indicate this condition." Probably Gen- 
eral Thomas could have passed a medical examination for insurance the 
day before his death. So near men may be to death from internal causes, 
, and yet not know it! 

The annual report for the year 1870 was presented to the Trustees 
January 31, 187 1. It showed a slight falling off in new business. The 
influences which culminated in the financial crisis of 1873 were already 
making themselves felt. The Company's standard of valuation of its pol- 
icy liabilities was the Carlisle Table of Mortality, with interest at four per 
cent, for participating policies, and at five per cent, for n on- participating 
policies. By this standard its surplus January i, 1871, was $1,152,408.04. 
The New York State standard by the law of 1 868 was the American Ta- 
ble of Mortality, with interest at four and one-half per cent., and by this 
standard the surplus was $1,946,612,76. The Massachusetts standard 
was the Actuaries' Table of Mortality, with interest at four per cent, and 
by this standard the surplus was $587,795.89. An attempt, made in 1868, 
to secure the adoption of a common standard in these two States having 
failed, the New-Vork Life Trustees now took the initial step toward 
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increasing its reserve fund to correspond with the more rigid standard, by 
voting to open a special reserve fund account, to be credited annually with 
$50,000 and its accumulations during the next ten years. 

When the New-York Life began business in England, it 
^ ' " encountered the opposition that usually besets the foreign com- 
petitor. But when its first policy matured by death, in January, 1871, 
it received considerable kindly notice by reason trf the promptness with 
which the claim was paid. It arose under Policy No. 73,754, issued 
August 17, 1870, upon the Ufe of Mr. George W. Watts, of Brompton, 
the amount being ;^300. Mr. Watts died December sixth following, 
under circumstances that might have delayed payment of the claim had 
the Company's policies contained the usual clause making them void in 
case of death by the insured's own hand. Mr. Watts died in Salisbury, 
at the house of a friend, whither he had gone to make arrangements for 
a business partnership. A coroner's inquest was held and the following 
verdict rendered; "That George Watkins Watts, suffering from extensive 
disease of the brain, and being in the habit of taking a medicine con- 
taining prussic acid, did, on the date first mentioned, and at the time 
and place named, accidentally, by misadventure and misfortune, take an 
overdose of the medicine, by means of which he, the aforesaid George 
Watkins Watts, then and there instantly died." Proofs of death were 
made to the Company's office in London, late in December — the certified 
copy of the coroner's verdict bearing date December twenty-third — and 
the claim was paid in London, January 19, 1871. Such expedition was 
something new in life insurance in England, and the newspapers published 
full accounts of it under the head of "Yankee Enterprise." 

In January of this year the Company began the issue of Ten-Year 
Dividend Policies, upon what afterward became known as the Tontine 
plan, which will be more fully described in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the Company's "Tontine Investment Policy" in 1872. The Ten- 
Year Dividend Policy had nearly the same features as the Tontine Invest- 
ment Policy with lo-year Tontine period, except that only one option 
was offered at the end of the period, namely, to continue the policy and 
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apply the surplus to purchase an annuity to be used in reduction of future 
annual premiums, the excess, if any, to be paid in cash.* When these 
policies matured, however, they were allowed the regular Tontine options. 
The New- York Life, as a purely mutual Company, holds to the prin- 
ciple that no privileges should be extended to any policy-holder not ac- 
corded to every other policy-holder holding a policy in the same class or 
of a similar character. In pursuance of this principle, it considered its old 
policies non- forfeiting when it adopted non- forfeiting policies on the same 
premium tables; and the new privileges of the Accumulation Policy — 
first issued in 1892 — were at once extended to all other policies paying 
the same premium for the same risk. 

In May, 1871, a Convention of Commissioners and Superintendents 
of Insurance, of the various States having Insurance Departments, was 
held in New York City, and the life insurance companies were invited to 
lay before the Convention such matters as they might regard important to 
be considered. Representatives of the companies met at the office of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, on May twentieth, by invitation of 
President Winston. Mr. Winston was made Chairman of the meeting, 
and Mr. John E. De Witt, of the United States Life Insurance Company, 
was made Secretary. After discussion, it was voted that " the following 
are regarded by this meeting as of primary importance : 

" 1. Uniformity in the forms of annual reports and other requireJnents made by (he 
different State Departments of Insurance. 

"z. The adoption of the same basis, principles and system in the valuation of 
policies and computation of reserves by the different State Departments, where such 
valuations and computations are to be made. 

"3. The acceptance by each State Department of the valuations made by any 
other State Department (in which the companies were incorporated) when properly per- 
formed on sound and recognized principles, and a uniform basis. 

"4. The lists of policies and securities in detail required in the annual statements 
to be made to one State Department only, and the certificate of the total amount of such 
policies, and amount and value of such assets from said Department where made, to be 
deemed sufficient in all other State Departments. 

• Instead of one month's grace in the payment of premiums and the privilege of re-instalement 
during ii second monlh, the grace under these policies was for as many montlis, not exceeding six. as 
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"5. The deposit of securities by the companies to be made in the State only in 
which the company was incorporated, if there required, and the certificate of such 
deposit from the Insurance Department of the State where made, to be accepted by all 
other State Departments. 

"6. The appointment of one agent or attorney only in each State to be required 
by it to accept legal service in behalf of a company, thereby avoiding great possible 

" 7. Taxation. If not practicable to have it entirely removed from Life Insurance, 
to be made uniform and reasonable in the difTjrent States, and not complicated and 
oppressive, as at present in many portions of the country." 

The following- named officers were appointed a Committee to present 
these views to the Convention: Messrs. F. S. Winston, of the Mutual, 
William H. Beers, of the New-York Life. Henry Stokes, of the Man- 
hattan, Henry M. Alexander, of the Equitable, Hugo Wesendonck, of the 
Germania, and Jacob L. Green, of the Connecticut Mutual. 

This statement of what, in the opinion of the companies, should be, 
indicates by the rule of contraries what was not, and what obstacles beset 
the path of all life companies — the New-York Life included — at this 
time. The State insurance officials have held annual meetings since 1871, 
and in 1874-5 adopted a uniform blank for the statements of the com- 
panies, and the conditions set forth as desirable under the first, second, 
third and sixth heads above have been practically realized. The taxation 
of Life Insurance, however, continues very unequal in the different States. 

Mr. Henry A, Dyer, who had been for nearly three years Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for the Company, and who brought to the discharge 
of his duties marked executive ability and great fidelity and earnestness 
of purpose, died July 2, 1871. He was succeeded by Mr. Daniel O'Dell, 
who had been in the service of the Company since 1865, and who at this 
time was General Agent at Metnphis. 

In October of this year occurred the great Chicago fire, which de- 
stroyed property to the amount of $190,000,000. The insurance thereon 
was about $100,000,000, of which nearly $50,000,000 was paid. The 
losses were distributed among over two hundred companies, of which 
sixty-four were made bankrupt. The necessity which the fire companies 
would be under to realize upon their securities, and the consequent dis- 
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turbance of the money market, were foreseen and, indeed, exaggerated at 
other money centers ; the nominal shrinkage of values at the New York 
Stock Exchange during the week following the fire was greater than the 
insurance held by all the companies. A greater Chicago has since risen, 
as if by magic, upon the site of the blackened ruins of October, 1871, but 
had it not been for the fifty million dollars received from the insurance 
companies, Chicago's upbuilding must have been much more slowly ac- 
complished and with much greater losses to her commerce and wealth. 
Although no such sweeping losses could occur in Life Insurance — except 
as the result of a calamity greater thati has ever befallen the human race 
since the Flood — the Chicago fire, in its illustration of the value of the 
insurance principle, could not fail to be helpful in the long run to the 
progress of Life Insurance. 

In addition to the money paid by the fire companies, the whole 
country resolved itself into a vast insurance society whose contributions 
in money, provisions and clothing were estimated at over seven millions 
of dollars.* Toward this relief fund the Trustees of the New-York Life, 
on October eleventh, voted a donation of five thousand dollars. At the 
same meeting five hundred dollars were voted to the Committee of Sev- 
enty who were endeavoring to put a stop to the misappropriation of the 
funds of the city by the Tweed ring. 

The annual report for the year 1871 was presented to the Trustees 
on February 3, 1872. It showed an increase in everything except new 
business, dividends and expenses. The increase in poUcies in force — 
over seventeen hundred — was nearly half in endowments. Over one- 



• For down from the West came the bidding, ''O Queen, lift in courage thy head! 
Thy friends and thy neighbors awalien. and hasten with raiment and bread \ " 
And up from the South came the bidding, " Cheer up, fairest Queen of the Lakes I 
For eomforf and aid shall be coming from out our savannas and brakes ! " 
And down from the North came the bidding, " O City, be hopeful of cheer I 
We've somewhat to spare for thy sufferers, for all of our suffering herel" 
And up from the East came the bidding, " O City, be dauntless and bold! 
Look hither for food and for raiment— look hither for credit and gold! " 
And all through the world went the bidding, " Bring hither your choicest and best. 
For weary and hungry Chicago, sad Queen of the North and the West," 

— tVil! CaritQ» 
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New York Life Ins. Co^ 13 Merchants' Exchange, Boston, and was entirely unsolicited, as was the insurance 
referred to therein, hentx wc regard it as more complimentary to the Company than it would otherwise have 
been.) 

CiBCUr.AR Used in 1871. and Lateh. 
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fifth of the Company's business was under endowment policies — a 
proportion which continues to this day. It was voted to set aside 
$50,000 as a real estate sinking fund; and a recommendation of the Of- 
ficers to establish Local Boards in the larger cities of the State, and to 
loan money upon desirable property therein, was approved. 

_ The marked favor with which the New-York Life's "Ten- 

1872 

iO/£. Year Dividend Policy" was received induced its Officers to develop 
more fully the principles embodied therein, and to add other attractive 
features. The new form was called the "Tontine Investment Policy." It 
provided for dividend periods of either ten, fifteen or twenty years, selec- 
tion to be made upon applying for the policy. In case of death, the 
beneficiaries received the amount insured only, all claims to surplus being 
waived in favor of survivors. In case of lapse, no paid-up or cash value 
was given, all claims to such values being waived in favor of those who 
survived and kept their policies in force. To guard against loss by for- 
feiture, so far as possible, a month's grace was allowed in payment of pre- 
miums, and a re- in statement was allowed during the month following 
lapse, provided the health of the insured continued good, as shown by 
satisfactory medical examination. In case the grace was availed of, or 
re -in statement was had, a fine at the rate of ten per cent, per annum was 
collected for the time the premium remained due and unpaid. 

At the termination of the dividend, or Tontine, periods the following 
options in settlement were allowed : 

1. To continue the poHcy, and with the surplus apportioned to pur- 
chase an annuity to be appUed to the payment of future premiums on the 
policy, or to be received in cash. 

2. To continue the policy by the payment of premiums, if not already 
paid-up, and to receive the surplus apportioned in cash. 

3. To withdraw the entire cash value of the policy, consisting of the 
reserve thereon and the surplus apportioned. 

4. To convert the entire cash value into a paid-up policy, provided 
.that in case such paid-up policy exceeded the amount of the original pol- 
icy, a satisfactory medical examination be passed. 
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5. To convert the entire cash value into an annuity for life. 

The new and most valuable feature which these options introduced 
into Life Insurance was the cash surrender value of the entire reserve 
upon the policy before its natural termination. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in Life Insurance that a certain amount — fixed by the rates of mor- 
tality and interest assumed, the age of the insured and the year of the 
policy — must be in the company's hands. The State had already de- 
clared what rates of mortality and interest should be assumed, and 
remorselessly wound up every company that failed to comply with this 
condition. If a policy was in force, its reserve, or re-insurance fund, was 
the company's contingent liability therefor; if the pohcy ceased to be in 
force by sale and cancellation, the company's H abilities were correspond- 
ingly reduced. Yet it was not customary for companies to pay this 
amount in full, upon the surrender of a policy, nor to guarantee any 
surrender value in cash,* Some companies refused to pay any cash value 
whatever, contending that the money had been paid for insurance, and 
that nothing but insurance should be given for it. Others made a 
surrender chaise, upon the ground that, as a class, discontinuing policy- 
holders were the best risks, and, seeing the company could be held to its 
contract, the party wishing to retire should leave behind him enough to 
secure another member in his place. This surrender charge was fixed by 
law in Massachusetts, but companies of other States were each a law 
unto themselves, and the insured who wished to surrender his policy for 
cash could demand nothing, and must accept whatever was offered. 
This privilege of receiving a cash surrender value of the entire reserve 
fund before the natural termination of the policy, was all the more valua- 
ble because it was not obligatory. A man might wish to continue his 
policy; if so, the way was open under several options. In short, the 



*The single exception to this rule, in 1872. was the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, which, 
in 1869, inserted in its policies a table of cash values showing how much would be paid in cash on the 
anniversary of llie policy, or within thirty days thereafter, for its surrender to the company provided 
three annual premiums had been paid. According to a circular issued by Mr. D. P. Fackler. in 1879, 
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policy-holder was allowed to re-adjust his insurance to his changed cir- 
ciiinstances — if change there should be. Instead of a policy that gave 
insurance only, or cash only, at the end of a selected period, the "Tontine 
Investment Policy" gave either insurance or cash. 

The prospectus of the new policy announced that it divided the 
profits of insurance between those who died soon after insuring and those 
who lived long, that policies maturing by death during the Tontine 
periods would give large returns without sharing in the surplus; and 
that the surplus being accumulated at compound interest and divided 
among a diminished number, would give a large share to each survivor, 
and so an incentive would be created which would tend to keep policies 
in force. Nevertheless, these advantages were purchased at some risk, 
and the policy was recommended only to those who had a reasonable 
prospect of being able to keep it in force. The clause making the policies 
null and void in case of non-payment of premium appeared less harsh at 
that time than it does now, after an experience of thirty-five years of 
non-forfeiture. It was then less than twelve years since the Nevv-York 
Life had originated and introduced its Ten-Payment Life Non-forfeiting 
Policy, and considerably less since policies on the Ordinary Life tables 
had been made no n- forfeiting. Moreover, the Tontine Policy was for- 
feitable during a limited period only; the policy-holder had unusual 
privileges in the month's grace and the privilege of re-instatement, and 
unusual advantages at the end of the period. Tontine Policies proved 
popular, notwithstanding their forfeitability — as the records of the Tontine 
companies conclusively show — ; but it was found in actual practice that 
this feature added very little to their profitableness and entailed sacrifice 
where it was hardest to bear; the Company, therefore, began in 1884 
the issue of a Non- forfeiting Tontine Policy. Meanwhile it continued to 
issue annual dividend policies with non-forfeiture provisions to all who 
preferred that form of contract* 
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The prospectus explaining the Company's Tontine plan was accom- 
panied by estimates of results at the termination of the several periods. 
Much criticism has since been indulged in, by opponents of the Company 
and the system, because these estimates were not fully realized ; but the 
same thing is true of all estimates of life insurance dividends made at 
that time, and all companies made estimates. Every company then pay- 
ing dividends assumed that it would continue to do so at the same, or at 
higher rates, and such dividends were always taken account of in esti- 
mating the future cost and benefits of a policy. The Tontine estimates 
of 1872 were based upon the dividends of the time and previous experi- 
ence as to lapses, and were certified by competent and disinterested act- 
uaries to be conservative.* The New-Vork Life took pains to print 

was divided when the membership reached a point agreed upon at the formation of the fund. The 
system has been used quite extensively in France, Germany and South America, and occasionally in 
Great Britain and the United States. A Tontine Associadon was formed in New York City in 1791, 
consisting of 203 persons who paid in $200 each, the contributors having the privilege of nominating 
the persons to enjoy the benefits. It was agreed that the original fund should be divided when the 
shareholders should be reduced by death to seven. The fund was invested in a building at the corner 

in 1871 by the death of Mr. John P. de Wint, of 
become very valuable, then passed to the seven 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the word "Tontine" as applied to Life Insurance is. to a 
certain extent, a misnomer. The holder of a Tontine Policy who dies does not forfeit his premium pay- 
ments, but receives a large return for his money. The only real forfeit was of the reserve— under the 
early Tontines— of policies which lapsed after two or three premiums had been paid. The long-term 
dividend system can hardly be called a system of forfeitures. The premiums of all participating policies 
are made somewhat higher than it is iiptcttdwW be necessary to meet all claims ; but as (he whole system 
rests upon assumptions as to mortality and interest nmning through the life-time of the longest livers, 
it is an open question how soon surplus should be divided. The Tontine principle was first applied to 
life insurance in this country by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in i863. These Tontines >vete 
forfeitable for non-payment of premium, and the dividend period was fixed by the length of time re- 
quired for the premiums, with compound interest at ten per cent, per annum, to equal the face of the 
policy. Policies maturing by death under this plan could, therefore, never return less than this rate. 
The dividend, when apportioned, was payable in cash or in reduction of future premiums. There was 
no cash surrender option. In 1870 the Mutual Life began the issue of Tontine Policies with ro-, 15- and 
ao-year dividend periods, and in 1872 the Equitable introduced its "Tontine Savings Fund Policies." 
with substantially the same features as the New-York Life's Tontine Investment Policies. The Mut- 
ual Life discontinued the issue of Tontine Policies in 1S72. 

William H. Beers, Esq.. 'New Yokk. January 19, 1873. 

Vice-President New-York Life Ins. Co. 

Dear Sir: A; requested by you, I have made a careful examination of your circular and esti- 
mates in relation to the " Tontine Investment Policy " issued by your Company. 

The assumed rales of interest, mortality and expense, upon which the estimates of probable 
results are based, are, in my opinion, less favorable than the experience of yours and other compa- 
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in all its pamphlets on the subject, this caution — which is certainly more 
than was done by other companies with respect to estimates of annual 
dividends : 

While much larger results than these have been approved and endorsed by some 
of the most competent and experienced life insurance experts, and by men of great 
financial and business experience, it is expressly stated that the foregoing examples are 
presented as estimates only, and are not to be considered as promises or guarantees. 
The elements involved — viz., mortality, interest and miscellaneous profits — being vari- 
able in their nature, exact results cannot be foretold. 

In December of this year the officers of the Company were called 
upon to face a peculiar question. There appeared in the "Herald" of 
November thirtieth a communication from President Winston, of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, proposing to reduce premium rates by 
making the loading on all net premiums ten per cent. This reduction 
was recommended by the Actuary of the Mutual Life, Professor Bartlett, 
and the experience of the company was said to justify it. The expenses 
of the Mutual Life during the preceding year had been i.%j per cent, of 
its gross premium receipts, and during the three years preceding they had 

nies Hould have juslilied, and thersfore the estimates may be considered sucli as are likely to be 

The ienefil! you propose to extend to those selecting this class of policy are more varied in their 
character and advaniages than are afforded by any plan of insurance nmo in use by any company witliin ^y 
knowledge, and are such as cannot fail to render the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and 
highly temunerative form of insurance. Very truly yours, 

Sheppard Houans, Consulting Actuary. 

Ntw York, January 19, 1872. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, I have carefully examined the scheme of the Tontine 
Investment Policy, issued by your Company. 

The estimates of the beneSts likely to accrue lo the holders of this class of policies (after the ex- 
piration of the term during which distributions of surplus are forborne) are based upon what I regard 
as very moderate assumptions of profit from the elements of mortality, interest, margins and gains from 
policies discontinued. I have no hesitation in saying that I think it mere probable thai the actual results 
vjill exceed, than Jail short p/yirur estimates. 

The various advantages of this form of policy are well presented in the circular explaming it, and 
I notice among them several methods of applying the surplus which do not appear to have ever been 
offered by any ether company. 

I see no reason why the Tontine Investment Policy should not at once become as popular as any 
other plan of insurance now known. Yours truly, 

Edwin W. Brvant, Consulting Actuary, 
timated results under these policies were expressed 
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averaged 9.32 per cent. In seven of the preceding ten years the rate had 
exceeded ten per cent. The expenses of other companies doing business 
in Massachusetts had averaged 30.51 per cent, during the three years 
preceding. It was evident, therefore, that the Mutual was proposing to 
do business on a perilously narrow margin, and that many of the weaker 
companies must inevitably go to the wall in the competition that would 
follow. The three companies having the next higher expense ratios in 
1871 were the NEW- YORK Life (10.90), the Mutual Benefit of N. J. 
(10.06), and the Equitable (15.52). The New-York Life and the 
Mutual Benefit could evidently have met this reduction, if necessary ; but 
it would have been a crushing blow to the business as a whole, and they 
resolved to make common cause with the weaker companies. In doing 
this they did not prevent policy-holders from securing their insurance at 
the lowest possible rates, since the higher premium need only be paid the 
first year; after that, whatever reduction was possible, by economy of 
management, was made by dividends. 

Mr. Beers headed a Committee of eighteen life insurance officers 
who, on December fourth, addressed a letter to Messrs. Ehzur Wright, 
Sheppard Romans and David Parks Fackler, asking their views on the 
subject Mr. Wright had won great and deserved fame as Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, and Messrs. Homans and Fackler were 
familiar with the business of the Mutual Life by reason of their previous 
official connection therewith. These gentlemen, under date of December 
sixth, gave it as their opinion that the proposed reduction was "a virtual 
abandonment of those cardinal principles of security and equity upon 
which the claims of the Mutiial Life Insurance Company to the confidence 
of its poHcy-hoIders and of the community have rested"; and that "it 
cannot be carried into effect without injustice to existing policy-holders 
and a decrease in their security." On December twelfth an Executive 
Committee representing eighteen companies, and composed of Messrs. 
Henry B. Hyde, of the Equitable, William H. Beers, of the NEW- York 
Life, N. D. Moi^an, of the North American Life, and John E. De Witt, 
of the United States Life, addressed a letter to President Winston, dis- 
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claiming any wish to advise him as to the management of the Mutual 
Life, but expressing their belief that great injury to Life Insurance gen- 
erally would result if the proposed change were carried into effect. Upon 
tiiis ground they requested the Mutual Life to reconsider its action. To 
this Mr. Winston responded, on the same day, that he would lay their 
communication before the Board of Trustees and recommend their favor- 
able action thereon. This was done, and the Board directed "that the 
proposed reduction of rates be not carried into effect until the further 
action of the Board." Subsequent events have confirmed, beyond all 
question, the wisdom of the associated companies. In 1879* the Mutual 
Life made a reduction in rates much less radical than that proposed in 
1872, and after an experience of six years under the reduced scale it 
abandoned the project and adopted premium tables higher than those in 
use in 1872. In only six, of the twenty-three, years that have elapsed 
since 1871, have the Mutual's expenses been as low as ten per cent of its 
entire income. 

In November of this year the Company paid the Colvocoresses 
claim, + the details of which form one of the most remarkable cases in 



• In September, 1877, the Mutual Life ed Y 

the reserves of policies surrendered (ihe diffe tw 

was sraJed at $569,390 before (he Assembly m 77) 

new members by allowing them a rebate of th p 1 

1879, however, this plan was abandoneS for if rm d 

Policies. 

tAt a late hour on the night of June third, Captain George M. Colvocoresses. a retired naval 
officer, was found in tlie streets of Bridgeport, Conn,, in a dying condition, and he soon after expired 
without recovering consciousness. He was a resident of Litchfield, and had left home during the after- 
noon intending to take the eleven o'clock boat from Bridgeport to New York, where he had an engage- 
ment the next day with an agent who had recently placed a large amount of insurance on his life. He 
tarried with him a leather valise, a. small morocco traveling-bag, a sword-cane and an umbrella. He 
purchased a ticket for the boat, put his valise in (he state-room, and went (o a restaurant for his supper. 
During supper he kept his traveling bag in his lap. He was last seen by a druggist, from whom he 
purchased two sheets of writing paper and two envelopes, and who at half-past ten o'clock pointed out 
the nearest midt to the boat, which left at eleven. Just as the boat was putting off ^ pistol-shot was 
heard, and a police officer ran to the spot whence the sound proceeded and found the Captain.in a 
dying condition. 

His clothing was unbuttoned, and his shirt where the bullet entered his body was on fire; his 
sword-cane covering was broken and the sword was bent, but bore no stain ; the cane and umbrella 
were found near him; the traveling bag was gone, but was subsequently found on the Naugatuck 
wharf, having been cut open with a dull knife, and rifled of its contents, except a blank check-booli. 
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Life Insurance history. At the June meeting of the Trustees, it was voted 
to contribute $250 to the fund raised for the Committee of the New York 
Bar for the prosecution of corrupt judges. 

The year 1873 was comparatively uneventful in the history of the 
Company, but was big with events in the world at large. It was 
a year of disaster and distress upon sea and land. Of all the lives lost on 
transatlantic vessels between 1841 and 1873, nearly one-third were lost in 
the year 1873 alone. No less than twenty-one vessels hailing from New 
York or sailing thence were wrecked, burned or never heard from more. 
Among the most noted of these were the "Atlantic," the "Britannia," the 
"City of Washington," the "Erie," the " Ismailia," and the "Ville du 
Havre." The propeller "George S. Wright" was stranded in February, 
i^7it while en route from Sitka to Portland, Oregon. All on board were 



Diagonally across the street from the body was found a large, old-fashioned, percussion-lock horse- 
pistol. The stock had been broken and glued together, and further secured by tarred twine; it was 
broken again at the old fracture. The bullet had entered his body about sii inches below the left 
breast, taken a somewhat downward course, passed out of his back, struck the fence and lodged in the 
earth, where it was found. On the following day there was found, about sixty feet distant from where 
the body lay. a pill-box containing percussion caps, and a bullet about the size of the one which had 
passed through the body. Near this box was also found an old powder-horn, conuuning powder. 
Both the pill-box and the powder-horn were tied up in pieces of soiled cotton cloth. 

Query : Was he murdered or did he commit suicide ? The first supposition seemed the mote 
probable at the coroner's inquest, and a verdict was rendered that he came to his death from a pistol or 
gunshot wound at the hands of some person or persons unknown. Subsequent developments seemed 
to fevor the theory that he committed suicide. The facts in support of the latter supposition are as 

The deceased was, so far as known, and according to his oath liefore the assessors in the preced- 
ing October, a man of small means, yet he had insured his life during the preceding year for nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. He had etideavor^d to give the impression that he had made consider-, 
able sums on Erie Railroad stock, through a certain broker in New York, and that he had a large claim 
for prize money pending at Washington — neither of which could be verified. Just before his death he 
told his executor that he was going to deposit some bonds in a safe deposit company in New York when 
he next visited that city, and that he would leave a memorandum of them in his tin box in the Litch- 
field bank. This memorandum included twelve bonds of the Connecticut River Valley R. R. Company, 
and it was claimed that all the bonds of this company had been traced to other owners and possessors. 
(This, however, was ascertained by the representadve of the New-Yoxk Life to be no! true.) It was 
also claimed that a few grains of powder were found in the Captain's empty bag, and that it showed an 
Indentation into which the hammer of the pistol fitted when placed in the bag. 

The weak points in the suicide theory were — if the expression may be allowed — very strong 
ones. First, there was the physical impossibility — as claimed by physicians^of a man shooting him- 
self in such a manner and then throwing the pistol across the street widi force enough to break the 
stock. Second, no sufficient motive for the deed could be shown : the Captain's pay as a retired naval 
officer enabled him to live in comfort ; he was suffering Irom no painful disease ; and his domestic rela- 
tions were unusually happy. 
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lost One of her passengers, Major John S, Walker, Paymaster in the 
United States Army, who had been to Alaska to pay off the troops sta- 
tioned there, was insured in the Company for $10,000 under Policy No. 
58,582, taken in Washington February 13. 1869. The loss was paid 
August 13, 1873, as soon as the fate of the vessel was established and the 
claim made. 

Both yellow fever and cholera were epidemic at various points in the 
South and along the Mississippi River, cholera cases being reported as far 
north as Chicago. The yellow fever caused over three thousand deaths, 
and the Company paid nineteen losses from this cause, thirteen of which 
occurred in October At the meeting of the Trustees held October 
eighth, it was voted to contribute five hundred dollars to the fund in 
aid of sufferers from yellow fever at Shreveport and Memphis, where it 



The deceased held four policies in the New-York Life, amounting in all to ten thousand 
dollars. The first was (afceu in 1847, and contained the usual clause making it void in ease of sliicide; 
the other three were taken after the clause had been expunged, the last one being for $3,500, and dated 
March 8, 1872. The Company paid these policies in fiill on November 25, 1S72. Policies were held in 
nineteen other companies, to the amount of $185,500. These companies made the agent who had ne- 
gotiated the insurance chairman of a committee to invesrigate the case, and submitted the facts, as 
ascertained, to Judge Charles J. McCurdy. who gave his opinion that it was a ease of suicide with 
intent to defraud the companies, and advised resistance of the claims. Upon this recommendation the 
companies refused to pay, and suit was brought by the executor, Mr. George M. Woodruff, in the Su- 
perior Court of Litchfield County, to recover. The case never came to trial, but, after repeated 
adjournments, the companies compromised the claims against them by paying fifty per cent, of the face 
of the policies. 

The writer hereof had a pleasant interview with Mr, Woodruff during the preparation of this 
narrative. He said no new light had been thrown on the case since the payment of the policies. The 
sloty published in a New York paper, in 1SS5, to the effect that a dying sailor had confessed to the 
murder, was adtnowledged by the- reporter to be a pure falMieStion. Mr. WoodruEf confessed to being 
a good deal puziled in his own mind by the strong array of facts tending to confirm the suicide theory, 
coupled with the contrary evidence — especially the absence of any sufficient motive. The latter phase 
was evidently the determining factor in the decision of counsel for the companies to compromise. Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, who was retained by the companies, said to Mr. Woodruff — " How a man with the 
biue sky above him and the green earth beneath his feet, could ever voluntarily plunge into such a hole, 
is more than 1 can see. Otily the Almighty himself," he continued, " knows whether that man com- 
mitted suicide or was murdered." Mr. Woodruff said the money received from the NEW- York Life 
was his main-stay in prosecuting the claims against other companies ; and he related this incident in 
confirmation of the danger lo (he insured of the suicide clause in his policy : A physician went into the 
office of a life company, said he contemplated taking a policy, and a^ked if the company paid suicide 
claims. He was told it did not, and was asked if he expected to die in that way. He said no. but that 
he had been a physician in an insane asylum long enough to know that men sometimes became sud- 
denly insane without having previously ejihibited any signs of insanity. The representative of the 
New-York Life, however, was convinced that it was a ease of murder, and in this opinion he was 
upheld by Mr, Robert Pinkerton, the famous detective. 
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was most virulent." There were over seven thousand cases of cholera 
and about thirty-eight hundred deaths, and the Company paid eight 
cholera losses. 

The last policy written in 1872 was numbered 94,700, and it was 
evident that Policy No. 100,000 would be issued during 1873. The 
privilege of placing this policy was given to Mr. Winfield M. Clarke, 
Manager for Indiana, who in return offered the privilege to the agent who 
should receive and pay over the largest amount in new premiums one 
week prior to the issuing of the One Hundred Thousandth policy. The 
prize was won by Mr. D. B. Sheidler, of Muncie, who began work for the 
Company on February first. The policy was issued August first, on the 
life of Mr. Marcus CJaypool, of Muncie, and was a "Tontine Investment 
Policy " for ten thousand dollars. 

From the organization of the Company until 1866 the Company's 
Medical Department had been under the exclusive control of Drs. Wilkes 
and Bogert. With the beginning of 1866 the Department received a 
new accession in the person of Dr. Charles Wright. Dr. Wright had 
been employed by the Company, during the previous three years, to 
make examinations in New York and Brooklyn, and had developed a 
remarkable aptitude for the work. Upon being made a member of the 
Medical Board, he at once put into practice a system by which lives were 
classified according to their assumed insurable value, and all examinations 
were made to conform to the new system. The mortality experience of 
the Company, as afterward tabulated, showed a considerably lower death- 
rate in the years following this change. 

In December, 1873, the Company, after reviewing the mortality 
among its policy-holders in certain parts of the South, adopted, in con- 
junction with several other prominent companies, new premium rates for 
persons residing south and east of a line beginning at the point of inter- 
section of the northerly boundary of North Carolina with the Atlantic 

'The number of deaths from yellow fever al various points were as follows: Pensacola 6i, 
Mobile a7, Montgomery loa, New Orieans 225, Shreveport 759, Memphis 2,000, Calvert (Tex.) 125, 
Marshall (Tex.) 36. 
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coast, thence running westerly along the said northerly boundary to a 
point one hundred miles from the coast, thence in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, continuing one hundred miles from said coast to the thirty-fourth 
parallel of latitude, thence westerly along said parallel to the westerly 
border of Alabama (excepting the city of Atlanta and an area within a 
radius of fifty miles around it), thence northerly along the westerly bor- 
der of Alabama and along the Tennessee River to the northerly boundary 
of Tennessee, thence westerly along the northerly boundary of Tennessee 
and Arkansas extended to the ninety -seventh degree of west longitude, 
thence southerly to the thirty-second parallel of north latitude, thence 
westerly along the said parallel to the Pacific Ocean. The climate extra 
included in these rates was $10 per $1,000 on Ordinary Life Policies, 
Twenty-Payment Life Policies and Twenty- Year Endowment PoUcies; 
$12.50 per $1,000 on Fifteen- Payment Life PoUcies; and $15 per 
$1,000 on Ten-Payment Life Policies. 

This year saw an important change in the law governing the pur- 
chase of life policies. The law of April i, 1840, authorized a married 
woman to insure the life of her husband for her sole use, free from the 
claims of the representatives of her husband, or any of his creditors, ex- 
cept that such exemption should not apply where the amount of premiums 
annually paid should exceed three hundred dollars. In case of the prior 
death of the wife, the insurance might be made payable to her children. 
This Act was so amended by subsequent Acts that the insurance in the 
latter case might be payable to his, her, or their children, and the amount 
of premiums which might be paid for insurance for the sole use of the 
wife and children was made five hundred dollars. Such policies, the 
courts ruled, were not assignable, and could not even be purchased by the 
issuing company. This sometimes involved hardship to an aged couple, 
to whom the cash value of the policy was more valuable than the insur- 
ance. On June 23, 1873, it was enacted that such policies might be 
surrendered to, and purchased by, the company issuing the same. On 
May 5, 1879, the law was further amended so that such policies may now, 
with the written consent of the husband, be assigned to any person 
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whomsoever. These amendments, however, are regarded as applying 
only to policies issued since the date of the amendments. 

In September occurred the great financial crisis, from which the 
country did not recover for many years. The immense destruction of 
wealth by the Chicago fire in 1871, and by the Boston fire in 1872, and 
the large indebtedness contracted by individuals, by municipalities, and 
by the unprecedented extension of railroads which followed the war, had 
laid upon the country greater burdens in the way of interest than could 
be borne. The gradual tendency of prices to a gold basis wiped out the 
margin upon which many traders were doing business, and left them no 
alternative but bankruptcy. The suspension of Jay Cooke & Co. on Sep- 
tember eighteenth precipitated the crisis, and the credit of thousands was 
soon involved in a common ruin. With 1873 the era of prosperity which 
followed the war came to an end. The stimulus to business which had 
been imparted by unnatural conditions had spent its force, and there was 
now to follow a long period of reaction and convalescence. 



e LiPE Companies i 



i New-York Life's 



Nbw-Yofk 



Assets 

Premium Notes and Loans in Assets. . 
Surplus 

Liabilities 

Surplus to Liabilities, Per cent 

New Insurance Wrhten ■ 

Total Income 

Premium Notes and Loans in Income 

Death-Clairns Paid 

Death-Claims per $1,000 Insured 

Total Paid Policy-holders . 

Expenses and Taxes 

Per cent, to Income . 



48,589.757 
111,550,928 

15,6 
1)86,027,178 
165,614,001 
118,396,502 
'0,764,58 1 
27.124,575 

$12.33 

66,840,264 

17,661,182 

14.5 



1,623,288 

22,719,164 

7.1 

123,672,386 

26,621,460 

7,456,424 

236,327 

1.446.123 

$11.70 

3,828,384 

820,522 
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E Pkemium Receipts i: 



Boston 

Chicago 

Louisville 

Baltimore 

Savannah 

New Orleans 

Memphis 

Philadelphia . . . 

Leavenworth . . . 
San Francisco . . 
St. Louis 

New York 

Montreal 

Cleveland 

London, Eng. . . 
Lawrence, Mass. 

' About 30 per c 



D. W. Russell 

Stocking & Austin 

S. McElroy 

Q. P. Curran 

Curran & Perkins 

Howe & Burdge 

R. C. Howe 

E. J. Richardson & Sons 

J. E. Johnston & Co 

J. S. Copes 

Copes and Ogden 

O'DeU & Spicer 

L. A. Spicer 

T. J. Lancaster 

R. C. Hill & Co 

Partridge & Hawes 

Crane & Hawes J 

W. G. Bentley 

W. L. Hill 

J. A. Rhodes 

McConneli & Moore . . . . 

Walter Burke 

O. C. Kendrick 

H. S. Homans 

C. E. Kimball 





$332,994.02 


i7o,i7j-.ji 


248,547.28 


109,414.25 






165,616.80 


184,579-17 






149,628.37 


183,990.57 


153,980.90 


195,716.19* 


148,807.66 


140,300.32 






175,907-96 


.].. 


128,396.87 


121,713-27 


t 


f 


126,541.21 


144,552.81 






134,004.86 


207,436.02 






126,461.87 


'79-039 -99 






201,893.09 


f 


223,573.82 



returned by B. G. Humphreys & Co. 



BE than $100,000. 
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IX. 

EFFECT OF THE PANIC ON LIFE INSURANCE. 
I 874-1 879. 
This is the dismal period of American Life Insurance. It was a period 
of great industrial depression and of wide-spread commercial disaster. 
During the five years immediately preceding, railroad obligations — many 
of them bonds at high rates of interest — had been incurred to the amount 
of nearly seventeen hundred million dollars. The increase in State, 
county and municipal indebtedness between 1870 and 1880 was over two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. Manufacturing and mining corpora- 
tions had floated large amounts of securities while the currency was de- 
preciated and prices were high. The day of reckoning had qow fully 
come. During these six years one hundred and seventy-three railroads, 
with obligations outstanding to the amount of over nine hundred and 
seventy-seven million dollars, were sold under foreclosure or went into the 
hands of receivers. The commercial failures aggregated over one thou- 
sand million dollars. Nearly fifty national banks went into liquidation, 
with liabilities of over sixteen millions. Even savings banks were drawn 
into the financial maelstrom created by the general depreciation in prices. 
Of the one hundred and sixty-six such banks in New York, twelve went 
into voluntary liquidation, and twenty-six, having liabilities of nearly 
thirteen million dollars, failed. In Massachusetts there were eighteen fail- 
ures — one-tenth of the whole number — with liabilities of nearly ten million 
dollars and an ultimate loss of nearly two millions. Over nine million 
dollars worth of real estate was acquired under foreclosure proceedings. 
The average earnings of all savings banks in the commonwealth declined 
from over six, to less than four, per cent. The Superintendent of the 
168 
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Banking Department of the State of New York, in commenting on the 
savings bank failures between 1871 and 1877, by which he estimated that 
depositors would lose $4,500,000, said, if the funds of all savings banks had 
been invested in United States bonds in 1871, the shrinkage would have 
been $7,000,000; if in the best bank stocks, it would have been $35,- 
000,000 ; if in the best railroad securities, over $30,000,000 ; and if in 
real estate, from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

In such a general financial upheaval, Life Insurance did not escape 
heavy losses. Nine New York companies went into the hands of receiv- 
ers, and two others re-insured their risks in companies that became in- 
solvent during the period. Eleven other-State companies retired from 
the State ; two of them re-insured in a company that has continued sol- 
vent ; six finally went into receivers' hands ; and the remaining three 
voluntarily wound up their affairs.* The liabiUties of the New York 
companies, when they were found insolvent, were nearly twenty-seven 
million dollars, and the deficiency was nearly seven millions. Other- 
State companies, by their last reports to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, had Habilities of nearly twenty-five million dollars and a surplus of 
nearly three millions. Somewhat over three millions in assets were held 
by the companies that re-insured or went into voluntary liquidation, and 
the premium notes and loans of both classes of companies — which were 
never paid, and therefore were not lost — aggregated over twelve millions 
more. During this period there were also nineteen other small companies 
in the SoLith and West that went out of existence with more or less loss 
and scandal. The total assets of the solvent companies doing business in 
New York in 1879 was somewhat over four hundred milUon dollars. 
Although careful estimates made at the time showed that the deficiency 
of failed companies was not much in excess of one per cent, of the total 
receipts of all companies since organization, and was a mere bagatelle as 

'The situation, in 1876. as regards the re-insured and the re-insuring companies, is graphically 
set forth in the "Life Insurance Tree." reproduced on another page from (he "Herald" (a Chicago 
insurance journal, predecessor of the present •■Argus." of Chicago.) Of the eighteen companies 
which there appear as independent branches, ten have since failed, and one (the Narional Ufe U. S. A.) 
has ceased to be an active company. 
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compared with the losses in other lines of investment, yet the fact re- 
mained that companies holding about nine per cent, of the entire life 
insurance accumulations of the country either failed or ceased to do new 
business during this brief period of six years. 

The shock to public confidence by these cumulative failures in differ- 
ent fields of investment, was something aUnost unparalleled in .financial 
history,* The actual losses sustained were aggravated by disclosures of 
flagrant mismanagement — of false returns to cover up deficiencies ; of the 
enrichment of managers and their favorites ; and of hard and unscrupulous 
dealings with patrons. A single life company had forty law-suits pend- 
ing when it went into the hands of a receiver. The people were angry 
and vindictive. A crusade against corporations began, which has con- 
tinued with varying degrees of intensity and rancor until the present time. 
Life Insurance was specially singled out as the object of attack.f In 
nearly every large city there were prominent journals which sought by 
one-sided and exaggerated statements to cast discredit upon the system — 
upon all companies, both bad and good. Politicians, who are ever ready 
to use public opinion for selfish purposes, found in hostile legislation a 
means of public preferment and a source of private gain. The number 
of bills introduced in the various legislatures for the regulation of Life In- 
surance was unprecedented. Many of these were the work of " strikers " 
and of men who wished to pose as the champions of the people against 
corporations; many failed of passage, and some were vetoed after pas- 

•One of Ihe worst features of the financial situation in America is tlie all but universal distrust 
of corporate management, whether as applied to railroads or to financial institutions. — N. Y. Cor. Lon- 
daa TiUgraph. March S. iS^-j. 

t For more Ilian two years the press of the whole country has rung with the story of life insurance 
failures. A war more relentless and cruel in its effects has seldom been waged against any commercial 
interest; nor seemingly with greater cause. Public confidence in the business has everywhere been 
shaken to its depths. Courts, oificials and legislatures have been driven by the prevailing sentiment 
into an organized legal crusade against it, and this ill-starred movement has entailed a greater loss than 
all the previous company failures, resulting from ordinary business causes, that have ever taken place 
in the entire history of Life Insurance in this country. The persecution is still actively maintained, and 
gives little sign of abatement. • » • The greatest danger to Hfe insurance just now is not depre- 

oflicial interference, and the loss of public confidence. The policy-holders' worst enemies are his pro- 
fessed friends, who lend their aid in denouncing without knowledge or discrimination the assumed 
maladministration of the business— /BJBran« Momfor, February, 1S7S. 
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sage, yet no less than forty-two laws relating to life companies were placed 
upon the statute books of the various States during this period. The 
temper of legislators is indicated by the Iowa law of March 8, 1876, which 
was entitled "An Act relating to Life Insurance, and to prevent injustice 
to the assured." A compilation of the receipts and expenditures of the 
principal life companies of the country, from organization to the close of 
1 878, showed that nearly eleven per cent, of their total expenses had 
been for taxes, licenses and fees to government officials." 

As a measure of self-defense, the life companies formed the " Chamber 
of Life Insurance," through which they proposed to act together in 
securing the favorable attention of the community and in securing just 
legislation in the interests of Life Insurance. + The reference to legislation 
aroused the antagonism of some portions of the press, and threw suspi- 
cion upon the motives of the Chamber. The New-Vork LIFE, although 
a member of the organization, does not appear to have been very zealous 
in its support; it did not furnish its vital statistics for the compilation 
made by the Chamber, nor did it adopt the application and policy forms 
devised with a view to prevent fraud. These forms included a stringent 
suicide clause ; warranted all statements full, complete and true, and made 
all statements warranties, whether material or not; and voided the insur- 
ance absolutely in case of impairment of health by stimulants or narcotics, 
residence or travel beyond certain limits, or in case of engaging in forbid- 
den employments. The light in which the proposed new contract was 
represented to the public may be judged by the cartoon J, reproduced 



•By A. F. Harvey, Actuary of Miss 
\ The objects of Ihe organiaation w< 



i. Dept., in " Insurance Times." August, 1379. 

.stated by itself: "i. To attract the favorable alien- 
any of the United States, such just and equitable legislation as may be in tbe interest of policy-holders, . 
and by like means to oppose such proposed legislation as may be prejudicial to such interests. 3. To 
obtain by all proper means the repeal of obnoxious legislation now in force in any of the United States 
respecting Life Insurance, and particularly aJI stalntes-for unfair taxation of Life Insurance. 4. To 
diminish the expense of Life Insurance in such manner as may be accomplished by means of co-opera- 
tion, as compared with independent action. 5. Generally to pnsmote and protect the interests of the 
holders of life policies, and the interests of the associated companies respectively." 



) For a full 



of the 



« that 



i. W." 



of the Mulual Life ; '■ C. T. L," to Prof. Charleton T. Lewis, Secretary 
of the Chamber- " H. B. H." to President Hyde, of the Equitable; "W. H. B." to Vice-President 
Beers, of the New- York Life; and "J. G. B," to President Batterson, of the Travelers. 
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upon another page from the Baltimore "Enquirer," in which also ap- 
peared an adverse opinion by Hon. Reverdy Johnson. The forms criti- 
cised were somewhat modified before final adoption. 

Between January i, 1875, and January i, 1880, the New York In- 
surance Department examined, all the life companies chartered by the 
State, twenty-one in number. While the results of these examinations 
were re-assuring in the case of the eleven sound companies, the fact that 
nearly half of all were found insolvent, and the scandalous disclosures 
made with respect to several, kept public opinion in constant excitement 
and suspense. The Department itself did not escape criticism and chaises 
of malfeasance. Under the law of 1873, bills for services rendered by 
persons employed by the Department in making examinations were to be 
audited by the Superintendent and the Comptroller of the State, and paid 
out of the State Treasury, which, in turn, was to be re-imbursed by the 
company examined. This law had been passed for the express purpose 
of preventing extortion by the Insurance Department, and a bill repealing 
it was vetoed by the Governor during the legislative session of 1877. 
The Superintendent, Hon. John F. Smyth, disobeyed this law in several 
cases in 1877, and the Governor recommended his removal therefor in 
February, 1878. The case was tried before the Senate, and resulted in a 
failure to remove by a vote of nineteen to twelve. The Superintendent's 
excuse was that there was no money available in the State Treasury for 
the payments required, and that there was no way of continuing the ex- 
aminations except to require payment direct from the companies. In his 
annual message in 1879 the Governor recommended the abolition of the 
Insurance Department, and the return of its few necessary powers to the 
Comptroller's office, whence they had been taken. Nothing came of this 
recommendation ; but the fact that it was made shows the spirit of unrest 
and suspicion which characterized the time. 

The imperfection of the laws relating to the winding up of insolvent 
life companies contributed much to the loss and demoralization resulting 
from Life Insurance failures. Those who invoked the law against dis- 
honest managers found they had only exchanged one oppressor for 
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another,* The Continental Life went into a receiver's hands October 25, 
1876; its first dividend was declared October i, 1879; meanwhile three 
receivers and one referee had been appointed by the courts, after tedious 
and expensive litigation. The fourth and last receiver was discharged 
August II, 1886, to which time $1,396,328.40 had been paid policy- 
holders, $455,814,29 for receivership expenses, and the balance of assets, 
which the first receiver reported at $3,949,727.20, in addition to premium 
notes and deferred and uncollected premiums, had disappeared as depre- 
ciation, or been paid out for care of property. The waste and scandal of 
receiverships became so great that, in January, 1878, Governor Robinson 
called the attention of the Legislature to the subject, and the annual 
Conventions of State insurance officials, of 1877 and 1S78, passed resolu- 
tions deploring the evils which had grown out of receiverships, and 
pledged themselves to make every effort to preserve the existence of 
corporations before consigning them to receivers' hands. There are now 
in the hands of receivers the remains of eighteen life companies which 
failed during, or prior to, this period.f 

Although all of the failing companies but three had come into ex- 
istence after 1 860, and the practices of many of them had been vigorously 
protested against by the older companies, the public did not make nice 
discriminations. So long as the new companies issued policies at lower 
rates, or promised larger dividends than others, people were content to 
patronize them, and to treat the protests of the better- man aged companies 
as the empty clamor of business competitors ; when the crash finally came, 
the uprightness of the sound companies availed but little to stem the tide 
of popular indignation and distrust. The aggregate new business of all 
the companies reporting to the New York Department fell off nearly fifty 
per cent, between 1874 and 1879; the insurance in force decreased nearly 
thirty per cent; and the premium income declined about forty per cent. 



• Some receivers insist ihat premmms in all cases shall be paid to them, or the policy nrasi 


lapse. 


and very many have so lapsed, because the holders had no confidence that they would receiv 


e their 


money back again. Other receivers refiised lo accept premiums, believing it to be their duty 1 


owind 


up, not to ran, the company.— A'™ York Insumnci Rtpori, iSt6. 




t "Insurance Year Book," 1894, p. 122. 
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The New- York Life succeeded somewhat better in the amount of new 
business, and very much better in retaining its old business and income, 
as the following tables show : 



Amount of New Insurance Issued Annually, and of Insurance in Force Dec 

3t, OP the New-York Life and other Life Companies doing business in New 
York. 1874-1879 : 





NUMBER OF 


New Insur 


iNCE Issued. 


Insurance 


IN Force. 




Companies 
























Life. 


Companies. 


Life, 


PANIES. 


1874 


50 


$21,809,389 


$329,994,281 


$122,835,123 


$1,874,401,107 


1875 


45 


21,964,190 


277,312,147 


126,132,119 


i,795,9>>,027 


1876 


38 


20,062,111 


212,603,378 


127,748,473 


1,608,246,717 


1877 




20,156,639 


158,126,978 


127.901,887 


1,428,203,436 


1878 


34 


15,949,986 


140,551,143 


125,232,145 


1,355,689,078 


1879 


31 


17,098, '73 


150,767,217 


i27,4i7.-762 


1,312,543,403 





Number 


Annual Income. 


Total Paid Policy-holders, 




New- York 


All other 


New-York 


All other Com- 






Life. 


Companies. 


Life. 


panies. 


1874 


SO 


$8,182,564 


$107,550,150 


$4,559,421 


$60,250,618 


1875 


45 


7,944,363 


100,700,721 


4,13', '37 


61,352,803 


iB;6 


38 


7,7^9,559 


88,629,024 


4,242,868 


59,082,532 


1877 


34 


7,574,38s 


78,587,759 


4,367,770 


56,285,200 


1878 


34 


7,647,887 


72.815, "2 


4.807.-593 


56,084,654 


1879 


31 


7,887,126- 


69,813,277 


4.821,490 


46,825.475 



The table showing amounts of insurance written and remaining in 
force indicates how great must have been the volume of insurance termi- 
nated. Times were ha<d and taxes were high, and there was the ever 
present spectre of life insurance failures. Although the columns of new 
insurance include all policies issued, about two hundred millions of which 
were not taken, yet the lapses in all the companies were nearly seven 
hundred millions and the poUcies surrendered were nearly five hundred 
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millions. Upon not taken policies nothing was paid to the companies ; 
upon policies lapsed nothing was paid by the companies; for surrendered 
policies either paid-up insurance or a cash value was given. The follow- 
ing table shows the Paid-up Policies in the New-YorK Life, at Decem- 
ber thirty-first of each year, the total amounts allowed for surrendered 
policies, and the amounts actually paid in cash or in cancelation of notes 
and interest each year upon pohcies surrendered;" 





Paid-up 


Li PR Policies. 


Paid-up 


Endowments. 


ToT..Au.,w«,c= 


Paid in Cash, 




NUMBER. 


AMOUNT. 


NUMBER 


AMOUNT. 


Notes and Int. 


1874 


7-917 


$13,410,746 


2,930 


$2,414,157 


$1, 539,974.96 


$240,172.30 


.K75 


9,205 


16,399, 39S 


3,274 


2,826,475 


1,111,742.01 


181,927.81 


1876 


10,172 


18.711,584 


3,568 


3,324.488 


1,107,372.12 


219.573-15 


1877 


10,989 


20,200,179 


3,846 


3,701,462 


980,911.61 


317,187.40 


I87S 


",793 


21.995,348 


3,834 


3,805,099 


732,999.60 


197,382.80 


1879 


12,319 


23,062,489 


3,652 


3,672,976 


516,280.61 


167,168.60 



The severest test of a life company during this period was the finan- 
cial test — the manner in which its securities retained their value. The 
following table shows the New-York Life's assets and surplus, as ad- 
mitted by the Insurance Department, at December thirty-first of each 
year; also the amounts marked off for depreciation, and the market 
values in excess of book values after siich deductions : 



■Veab. 


ASSP.TS. 


Surplus. 


Marked Off for 


Excess of Market 


1874 


$27,179,395 


$4,520,402 




$331,316.50 


1875 


30,505, '22 


5.690,507 




479,052-95 


1876 


33, '63,715 


6.180,973 


$205,539.51 




'877 


34,787,610 


6.274.841 


473,142-72 






36,643,924 


6,799,569 


97,203.98 


623,837.62 


1879 


38,858,831 


7,688.547 


135.966.93 


811,520,98 



The total amount marked off for depreciation was $911,853.14; there 
was an increase in the excess of market values over book values of 
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$480,204.48, and the profit realized on bonds, stocks and gold sold in 
187s was $84,645.60, making a total ofiset of $564,850.08 ; the net loss 
on assets, averaging over thirty-two million dollars, was, therefore, only 
$347,003.06 — or a trifle over one per cent. This included all the reduc- 
tions recommended by the Insurance Department, as a result of its exam- 
ination of the Company in 1877. 
Q . Having made this general review, it now remains to sketch 
" briefly, in their order, the events particularly affecting the New- 
YoRK Life, 

In March, 1874, the Legislature of California passed a law requiring 
every other-State insurance company doing business there to appoint an 
agent in California who should, in effect, have all the powers of the exec- 
utive officers of the company — "any act, statement, representation or 
agreement " made by him was to have the same force and effect as if done 
by the company. All policies upon the lives of citizens of that State 
were to be issued in the State, and be subject to the laws thereof and 
no other; the companies being required to agree that the State courts 
were to have exclusive jurisdiction in all cases of litigation. Every com- 
pany must pay, upon surrender of a policy, three-fourths of the reserve 
value thereof in cash, within sixty days. The law went into effect July 
first, and upon that date twenty-nine companies, including the New- 
YoRK Life, withdrew from the State. 

During this year the Company brought to light certain fraudulent 
practices which had been carried on in Ireland — against English and 
Scotch companies for several years, and against itself for a short time. 
Two local -agents and two medical examiners had united in a scheme to 
secure policies upon the lives of invalids, pay the premiums themselves, 
and appropriate the proceeds of the policies at death. The persons were 
real, but the papers, including declaration of interest in the life insured, 
were all false. The matter was brought to light by certain documents 
which the New-York Life sent direct to the insured, who immediately 
wrote that they held no policies in the Company. Investigation and 
legal proceedings followed, which resulted in the conviction of all the 
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conspirators, who were sentenced to from twelve to eighteen months' 
imprisonment. 

In 1875 the Department of Cuba and the Antilles was established, 
10 /u. Yvith head-quarters at Havana. Colonel A. G. Dickinson was 
placed in charge, and the Department was gradually enlarged to include 
Mexico, Central America and South America. As the Spanish language 
is spoken in most of these countries, the name was changed to Spanish- 
American Department, and it continues as such until the present time. 
Col Dickinson retired in 1886 and was succeeded by Messrs. J. Sanchez 
and J. Merzbacker, both of whom had been long in the employ of the 
Department. The latter became a defaulter to his firm in 1890, since 
which time Mr. Sanchez has been in sole charge. 
Among the thousands who every year witness "Buffalo Bill's" 

187fi 

mimic representation of'General Custer's Last Battle," probably 
few recall the excitement and sorrow caused by the report, in July, 1876, 
that five companies of the Seventh United States Cavalry, with their 
gallant commander, had been utterly destroyed by the Sioux Indians. In 
all the annals of savage warfare in the West, there is no parallel to the 
battle which took place June 25, 1876, on the banks of the Little Big 
Horn River,* in Southern Montana. It was a case in which the danger 
of converging columns and of divided forces, in the presence of an enemy, 
found a terrible illustration. General Terry arrived at the point of junc- 
tion at the time appointed, only to find that Custer had fought the enemy 
two days before, with a divided command, one part of which had been 
exterminated and the other besieged until the approach of General 
Terry's force saved them from the fate of their companions. Two 
hundred and sixty-five killed, including fifteen officers, and fifty-two 
wounded, were the dread sacrifices of this bloody field. 

This engagement cost the New-York Life more than any battle 
of the Civil War. It had policies upon the lives of General Custer and 
four of his brother officers, amounting in all to forty thousand dollars. 

• Now called Cusler River. 
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The names and amounts were as follows: George A. Custer* $5,000; 
Captain George W. Yates, $S,000; Captain Myles W. Keogh, $10,000; 
Lieutenant James Calhoun, $5,000; Lieutenant John J. Crittenden, 
$10,000; Lieutenant James E. Porter, $5,000, These officers paid the 
regular premium and had permission to travel and reside in any part of 




The Custer Monument o 



the United States, when acting in the discharge of their duties, in time 
of peace, with the proviso that if they died from any disease contracted 
outside the ordinary traveling limits named in the policy, the Company 
might deduct in paying the loss such extra premium as would have been 
charged had the extra traveling privileges been applied for in the usual 
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course. They all appear to have supposed that the same course would 
be taken in case of engaging in hostilities, as none of them applied for a 
war permit. One year's war premium was therefore deducted from each 
policy in payment. The proofs of death, signed by comrades of the dead, 
who buried them upon the field where they fell, are affecting memen- 
toes of this tragic episode in the history of the great West. The claims 
were all paid in November, and were published in the Ust for that month, 
in the "News- Letter" for January, 1877. The following comment in the 
same issue is so pertinent to the loss of valuable lives at any time, that it 
may well find a place here : 

The recent payment of $40,000 by the New- YORK LIFE to the families of Genera] 
Custer and his brave companions, brings up anew the subject of their woeful fate. The 
country was aglow with indignation for a few weeks thereafter, and thousands clamored 
for an opportunity to avenge their deaths. And now we have so far forgotten them that 
it may seem out of place to refer to their cases as illustrations of the value of Life Insur- 
ance. But the more we reflect on it the more it will be seen that nothing could be more 
appropriate. All the enthusiasm and indignation awakened by their heroic conduct and 
their tragic fate brought them not back from the dead, and these emotions have long 
since given place to others awakened by more recent events. But now, when come the 
silence and the calm, when the world returns to its own and forgets to be sympathetic 
or helpful, and men are intent each upon providing for his own household, then the life 
company comes and in the name of the dead provides that substantial aid and comfort 
which would have been a part of their duty and joy had they lived. 

Two of the worst life insurance failures of this period, and several 
amalgamations no less scandalous, occurred during this year. While the 
excitement incident thereto was at its height, the following advertisement 
appeared in a New York paper: "Policy-holders in the New-York LIFE 
Insurance Company can learn some interesting and confidential infor- 
mation, important to them, concerning that Company, by sending their 
names, address and number of policies and amounts of insurance to ' In- 
vestigator,' P. O. Box , New York." 

The Company immediately issued the circular, a/nc-j/w//^ of which 
will be found on the following page. The " Spectator " of December, 
answering a correspondent who had asked what it meant, said: "This 
matter was alluded to in the November number of the 'Spectator' and 
explained as the probable work of strikers, and we have no additional 
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information or different opinion now. The person who advertises gives 
no sort of information in response to repeated inquiries both by maii and 
personally." No reputation was so high in those days but that sharks and 
wolves in human form sought to snap at it, and wrecicers and striliers were 
continually on the hunt for prey. Policy-holders in failed companies were 
beset by circulars from persons who wished to represent them and collect 
their claims ; and these communications were sometimes so worded as to 
give the impression that they were sent by order of the court How the 
senders became possessed of the names and addresses of policy-holders, 
was a question oi\en asked but never satisfactorily answered. It would 
seem that, either papers in the custody of receivers were not carefully 
guarded, or else receivers were greatly maligned. 

During this year the yellow fever was epidemic at Savannah, although 
New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston and Pensacola escaped. The NEW- 
York Life paid one loss caused by yellow fever, and gave $250 to the 
fund raised for yellow fever sufferers in Savannah. 

Early in January, 1877, the Cashier of the NEW- YORK Life, 
while comparing checks paid by the Union Trust Company with 
the stubs in the check-book, discovered a check for $64,325 for which 
there was no corresponding stub. The check number corresponded to 
the number used on the same day, but there was another check bearing 
the same number and corresponding to the stub. Upon careful exami- 
nation the check for $64,235 was declared to be a forgery. It was, 
however, such a skillful imitation, both as to the body of the check and 
the signatures, that a discovery of the guilty parties seemed quite as im- 
portant to the New-York Life as to the Trust Company which had 
paid the check. Much time was spent in unraveling the mystery, when 
the facts were found to be as follows : A clerk in the employ of the 
Company had taken from a file of vouchers to which he had access a 
genuine check that~Kad been paid. From this a noted forger named 
Becker had produced by lithography a. facsimile of the blank check, and 
the signatures had then been skillfully traced. To get it paid, a letter 
purporting to be written by an officer of the Company to a Wall Street 
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broker, asking him to purchase sixty thousand dollars worth of gold cer- 
tificates, was also forged. The letter was sent by a man named Elliott, 
who represented himself to be from the Company. The broker bought 
the gold, and in due time received from Elliott the forged check in pay- 
ment, and delivered the gold certificates to him. The first clue to the 
guilty parties was discovered in this way : A Mrs. Chapman was mur- 
dered in London, and among her papers Was found a letter from the 
Company's clerk referring to other rascalities in which her husband had 
been engaged, and who, at the time the letter was written, was in Smyrna 
prison with Becker and Elliott, charged with forging Turkish bonds. 
Becker and Elliott escaped from prison and returned to this country, and 
were arrested and indicted with the Company's clerk. Becker turned 
State's evidence, and produced in court the lithographic stone from which 
the body of the forged check was printed, and developed the drawing in 
the presence of the jury; Elliott was sent to Sing Sing for four years ; the 
Company's clerk was already in the last stages of consumption, and the 
jury, evidently by reason of sympathy for his unfortunate condition and 
family, disagreed, and he died before a new trial could be had. The 
Trust Company lost the money paid on the check — less about ten thou- 
sand dollars recovered from the conspirators; the New-York Life 
probably spent more than the total amount of the check in bringing the 
guilty parties to justice, and in demonstrating its own blamelessness in 
the matter. 

During the session of the Legislature of 1877 life insurance matters 
were hotly discussed, and so many remedies were proposed that nearly all 
legislation on the subject failed. There was for a time something like a 
panic among policy-holders, lest all companies should be found as badly 
managed as those which had failed. Legislators were beset on the one 
hand by insured persons who wished an honest inquiry, and on the other 
^e wreckers, and strikers who were endeavoring to use the occaaon to 
extort money from the companies. The Legislature called for a state- 
ment of various items of loans and expenses, and summoned to Albany 
the officers of several of the larger companies which had failed to answer 
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certain questions asked by the Superintendent of Insurance, with respect 
to their own salaries, etc. The information elicited did not bear out the 
secret charges and open denunciations which had been so freely made, 
and the general result was to re-assure the public mind as to the general 
management of the business.* 

In pursuance of the plan of the Insurance Department to examine all 
life companies chartered by the State, an examination of the New-York 
Life was begun in May, 1877. It was continued during the summer, 
and the report of the same was made public October twenty- fourth. On 
September sixth an article appeared in the New York " Herald " to the 
effect that a shortage had been discovered in the " Builders' Loan Ac- 
count " of the Company. (As a matter of fact, the Company had no such 

failure of some three or four life insurance companies 
IS salaries to Iheir officials, and olher exlravaganl expend- 
itures, the Insurance Committee of the House was directed to summon before it the officials alluded to 
(and others), and make Ihem declare under oath what salaries, commissions and other compensation 
they received. The officials were summoned ; they came promptly, look the stand, and were subjected 
each one to hours', some of them to five hours', examination. Of course, tC did not take them all this 
time lo tell what salaries they received. They were subjected to every imaginable question, and it 
seemed to make no difference whether it was pertinent or impertinent. But the officials answered fully 
and frankly. There was testimony enough taken to fill several volumes, and these, of cour^, must be 
printed, and counsel and stenographers paid. We are glad that such worthy people as the printer. 
Counselor Moak, and Stenographer Edwards have had the opportunity to earn the money these bills 
will amount to, and we are very sorry the over-burdened lax-payers of the State are made to suffer. 
The worst part of the business is that the people, frightened as much at this movement on the part of 
the Legislature of the State as at the fiiilure of a few weak and poorly-managed companies, have ceased 
investing their surplus funds in the policies ot life insurance companies to a considerable extent. Thus 
we see an honorable and worthy business interfered with by a legislature directly, simply because one 
or two of its members, protected from suits-at-law through their membership, rise in their places and 
make serious charges against them. There should be disoriminadon used in judging of charges made 
on the floor of a Legislature. Members, being human, are as apt to be imposed upon by evil-disposed 
persons as any one else; and it has been shown in this investigation that the source of the charges 
which instigated this investigation was one of disappointment and revenge. If what is now known 
could have been made public at the dme the investigation was moved, there never would have been any 
investigation.— Wtfaiy Pren. 

If the Assembly Committee on Life Instu-ance imagined that they would unearth some startling 
facts in Iheir examination of the Officers of the New- York Life Insurance Company, they have 
been greatly disappointed. That Company is one of perhaps half-a-doien that stand in the forefront 
of IJfe Insurance in this country, and conducts its business excellently and on business principles. The 
questions asked by the Committee frequently imply, however, a different opinion. To read the ques- 
tions by themselves would lead one to imagine that the Committee regarded life insurance companies 
as in some measure the Ibes of their policy-holders. It cannot be too carefully considered, during this 
invesdgadon, that, in a well-managed mutual company, whatever benefits the company, benefits its 
policy-holders. Wild attacks upon the management of such a company may, of course, do it harm ; 
whatever harm is done will be done lo policy-holders, and nobody will benefit thereby.— A'™ York 
Tribune. 
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account.) The information was said to come from the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, John A. McCall (now the President of the Company), and the 
possibihty of a receiver was hinted at. During the day Mr. McCail, who 
was in Albany, and had not yet examined a single book of the Company, 
sent for an Associated Press reporter and authorized him to deny the 
article in toto; he also sent the following telegram to President Franklin: 

"Herald" artiele absolutely untrue regarding your Company and myself. Never 
exchanged a word with reporter or any one else except Superintendent, since investiga- 
tion commenced, about your affairs. 

Truth got her boots on so quickly in this case that the lie was soon 
overtaken ; but the incident illustrates the malignant spirit that was 
abroad, and the readiness with which reputable newspapers opened their 
columns to the most damaging reports, without investigation and regard- 
less of the injury that might be inflicted upon the innocent. Mr. McCall 
had- made for himself a reputation as an expert and incorruptible exam- 
iner — one who neither received favor nor showed it to any one in connec- 
tion with his duties — and there were not wanting those who would have 
been glad to discredit his word and to smirch his fair fame. 

The text of the Superintendent's Report was as follows: 

Insurance Department, Aleanv, October 24, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy 
Superintendent, aided by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a 
searching examination into the affairs of the New- YORK LIFE INSURANCE Companv of 
the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at being able to announce 
and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satisfac- 
tory, and that, from the data in possession of the Dep^-tment, the solvency of this, or 
other companies undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, 
for many years to come. 

This Company was organized in 184.5, ^'^^ '^'^ investigation having been made, 
either by the Department or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the 
date when the Department was formed, much time has necessarily been expended to 
bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing and experience, have 
been procured, who have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties 
in this State and in the State of New Jersey, covered by 2,629 mortgages amounting to 
the sum of $17,354,847.84, and forty-nine pieces of property owned by the Company 
amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46 ; which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large 
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amounts of property have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of 
the Superintendent All other investments, amounting to $10,311,045,67, have been 
carefully looked into, and evidence of payment by the Company, either by check or 
otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these payments 
were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on 
the books amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are 
worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, num- 
ber, and denomination of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the 
Department. In every instance where securities had depreciated in value, such depre- 
ciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and all items of doubtful 
character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets, and omitted from its 
reports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans, and uncollected and de- 
ferred premiums have been made, and are on file in the Department. 

Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers 
in the last annual report made to the Department, a copy of which is herein embraced, 
has been closely scrutinized, and the statements in said, report found to be true to the 
letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist 

The different Departments — Medical, Actuarial and Agency — have been re- 
viewed, with the most satisfactory results ^gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous 
having been found in charge of each branch, to whose conduct and performance of their 
duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid ac- 
countability, remittances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the 
smallest points settlements are not allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds 
are required where the sums handled are sufficient to justify the same, 

Th fb kkpgdpdb h Company, after many years of expe- 

ee bpf — hhkby d ision on another being so complete, 

h g 1 d pol y h Id rs bj f Ise entries of any kind short of wide- 

p d II mong B mpl jds li f whom were found to be exceedingly 

rt d g d f m he principal officers of the Company, 

wppfmhgfUfm ry detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every 
doubtful item eliminated from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed 
statement of this Company, which follows, amounts to $5,962,878.79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is 
honestly, ably and prudently managed, there is no occasion to force a showing of sol- 
vency by including in its assets prospective value of real estate, and excesses of premium 
payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in slating that 
this great corporation is entitled to public confidence, and its officers to his warmest 
commendation. 

During this year — in June — the Company's limit on a single life 
was increased from $20,000 to $30,000, 
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At a meeting of the Trustees held October 10, 1877, it was voted, in 
view of the valuable services to the State and city, of the Seventh Regi- 
ment National Guard, State of New York, to contribute one thousand 
dollars toward the erection of a new armory for its use. 

In November of this year Dr. C. R. Bogert, Medical Examiner of the 
Company from June, 1845, '^'^^ ^'^ 'he age of seventy-nine. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Henry Tuck, who had been for ten years Medical Ex- 
aminer and Referee for the Mutual Life, the New-York Life, and the 
United States Life, at Boston, where he had gained a high reputation in 
his profession. 

The life insurance failures in the United States naturally caused 
10/0. distrust of American companies in Canada, and in 1877 a law 
was enacted there requiring all foreign companies to deposit with the 
Canadian Government an amount equal to the reserve upon Canadian 
policies. This Act took effect March i, 1878, at which time the New- 
YoRK Life and several other American companies withdrew from the 
Dominion. This requirement was subsequently modified so as to allow 
the funds to be deposited in the hands of Trustees in Canada under a 
trust-deed approved by the Finance Minister, The Company resumed 
business in Canada in 1883. Mr. David Burke, a brother of the former 
representative of the Company, was appointed Superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. Mr. Burke was subsequently given the title of 
General Manager for Canada, and stili later was made one of the Trus- 
tees under the Insurance Act mentioned. 

The Legislature of California during its session of 1878 so modified 
the conditions of its insurance law of 1 874, as to give to agents only their 
proper powers ; the surrender value clause was so amended as to conform 
to the law of Massachusetts, except that the American Table of Mortality 
with four and one-half per cent, interest was to be used in computing the 
same. The New-York Life, therefore, re-established its agency there 
in August. Colonel Hawes again became the Company's representative, 
and has remained such until the present time.* 

"Colonel Hawes was appointed General Manager fot Greai Britain and Ireland in June. 1S95. 
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During the last days of the session of 1878 the New York Leg- 
iO/t7. jsiatm-e passed a bill forbidding the removal of suits brought 
against insurance companies from State to Federal Courts, but it failed to 
receive the Governor's approval. This was a favorite enactment with the 
average legislator of the period, as the companies were by this means 
brought under whatever laws a State chose to enact. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, decided that an agreement by a 
company to abstain in all cases from such removal was void, being against 
public policy, but that a State law revoking the license of a company that 
made such removals contrary to State law was constitutional. So many 
requirements were made by the different States that in December, 1879, 
the Trustees authorized the Officers to change the Company's policies at 
their discretion to conform to the laws of any State in which agencies 
were established. 

During this year the Company paid several claims that were notable 
either by reason of the prominence of the insured or of peculiar circum- 
stances connected with their death. Robert Dunlap, a reputable citizen 
of Lockport, N. Y,, who was insured in the Company for $10,000, mys- 
teriously disappeared in November, 1876. The premium due in April, 
1877, was paid by his heirs. In August of the same year, evidence having 
been submitted to the Surrogate of the county showing that Mr. Dunlap 
had probably been drowned in Niagara River, letters of administration 
were granted on his estate. Under these, application was made for the 
payment of his insurance. A bond being given to indemnify the Com- 
pany in case of his re- appearance, the policy was paid and the last pre- 
mium refunded. William M. Tweed died during this year, holding the 
Company's policy for $10,581, When Mr. Tweed made his last journey 
abroad* he neglected to inform the Company or to obtain a permit — 
which action, by the terms of the poHcy, rendered it void. As the per- 
mit would have been granted without charge had Mr. Tweed been free to 
ask for it, the New-York Life paid the claim to his daughters, without 
question. The Knickerbocker Life resisted payment under a policy on 

* He escaped from jail and went to Spain, but was returned by that country as an act o( good will. 
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Mr. Tweed's life, on the ground of a violation of the conditions of the 
policy in making this Journey, and was upheld by the courts. 

The Policy of John Kreig, paid in December of this year, did not 
present any unusual features, so far as the New-York Life was con- 
cerned ; but the circumstances attending its payment, which are related 
in the following reproduced extract from the Chicago "Tribune," set forth 
in a striking manner the Company's uniform action : 



t1 



S" 






"VAi NEW VtiRK Uf E AND SUICIDE 

StMiW liifSiatcli la T*B Cleaw Trilnsnt. 
3tx. PcLtskr;!!!., Dei^;20.— Mr. JoIib K.T«^ig, ? 
dr^ goo4f meceliaot of tb Is village," was found 
asiA i\ bis resl'deci^ resterda^'ibprntne.^ tSa 
i*JCoronCrj:oaTCQea ajury, and held an iatjUSJt, 
theverdiclbeinE tbat the cause of dealh was un- 
koowD. As decessel was Known to Itat'C bad 
fiasneial troubles:, some people suspectadtbM 
Mr. Krclj; bid xonHtoitced suicide, and, had. & 
post-Giortem beJd and tie stomach removed, 
■with a view of seDdine It to Ohica^'O for ehemj^ 
calaaalTaiB. Mr. Kreig beld Policy JJo. lltBl* 
in (be Nflw Tort Life-insurance CoropaQji, Moc.) 
TisFianltUnVFreBideDt, for tba Smttjif $5,000. 
Wbe^'it ira» decided to snid tb^ jgtomsicb-Uk 
Cbicago. •dia'f&lcli was Wired tO OWP.,Clirr^Q; 
Manner of tlie' New^Yorlt LKe,"iMia (batj^en- 
.UeniaD promptlf respoodedas toUoR^: 

--"'■—" "HkLiteiftyf -" 



NATIONAL CAPITAL UFE,. 
» BivBN, Ot., Dec 2ft^TJ«(Sgprg: 



It was a general complaint of the period that the life companies were 
inclined to a rigorous enforcement of the conditions of the policy. There 
was some ground for the complaint — and some reason for the practice. 
During the last years of the companies that became insolvent they natu- 
rally resisted every claim that afforded opportunity for legal defense. It 
was, moreover, an era of attempted fraud, and several men were hanged for 
murders committed in connection with attempts to defraud the companies. 
Suspicion was in the air, and a wise discrimination was needed to distin- 
guish between cases that could be resisted and cases that should be resisted. 
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This year witnessed the last but one, and the most extended, out- 
break of yeilow fever in the history of the country. Deaths occurred in 
one hundred and thirty-two towns of eight different States. The total 
number of cases exceeded seventy-four thousand, and the deaths were 
15,934. Memphis led the list with 5,000 fatal cases; New Orleans re- 
ported 4,900; and 1,172 occurred in Vicksburg and vicinity. The New- 
York Life paid twenty-six losses caused by yellow fever — the largest 
number of any year in its history. 

In October, 1879, the Finance Committee submitted to the Trus- 
tees plans and estimates for the addition of two stories to the Home Office 
building. Desirable tenants were ready to occupy the additional stories 
as soon as they were completed, at a rental that would make a fair return 
on the cost. The plans were approved November nineteenth, and a com- 
mittee appointed to supervise the work. The new floors were ready for 
occupancy about a year later, and returned over ten per cent, upon their 
cost until they were required for the Company's use. 

The year 1879 closed the period of disaster in Life Insurance — 
three more New York companies being added to the list of failures — and 
it is rather suggestive of the old saw, that "the door is locked after the 
horse is stolen," to find that, in the State where life insurance interests 
were largest, law^ regulating the proceedings to be taken in the event of 
an impairment of the funds of life companies, and preventing the forfeit- 
ure of policies after three years' premiums have been paid, were enacted 
during this year. During this whole period the sound and well-managed 
companies had been kept in a state of constant suspense by the hostile 
legislation that was threatened, and the volume of talk finally ended with 
a non- forfeiture law less favorable to the insured than the custom of the 
companies under a large class of contracts, and in a statute for winding 
up insolvent companies that does nothing but expedite their dissolution. 
Under its provisions, one or two companies that might have been saved 
by careful handling have been "judicially but not judiciously strangled."* 

"Hon. John A, McCall, in llie ■•Clironiclc," December 24, 1E91. 
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The Act of 1877 preventing the re-insurance of risks without the 
pohcy- holders' consent, but authorizing receivers to re-insure the whole 
or any part of the policies of an insolvent company, has never, been availed 




of by receivers. It is not attributing overmuch wisdom to the actuarial 
profession to say that, there is not a reputable actuary in the country who, 
if left to himself, could not wind up an insolvent company with greater 
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advantage and less loss to policy-holders than it has ever been done, or \i 
likely to be done, under the law. 



! Life Compani 



a New York, 



Premium Notes and Loans in Assets., 

Surplus 

Liabilities 

Surplus to Liabilities, Per cent 

Insurance in Force 

New Insurance Written 

Total Income , 

Premium Notes and Loans in Income. 

Death-Claims Paid 

Death-Claims per $i,ooo Insured 

Total Paid Policy-holders 

Expenses and Taxes 

Per cent to Income , 



$401,515,793 

24,632,710 

65,277.722 

336,238,071 

19.4 

1,439.961,165 

167.865,390 

76,174,954. 

2,265,825 

16,892,573 

$11.60 

56,007,146 

10,893,197 

U-3 



I N.-Y. L's 



127 



7,688,547 
11,170.283 

24.7 

. ,417.762 

7,098.173 

7,887,126 

66,589 

1,569,854 

$12.40, 

4,821,490 

1,158,365 

13.0 
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X. 
TEN YEARS OF RAPID GROWTH. 

1 880- 1 889. 
7'he decade ending December 31, 1889 — which closed the first century 
of the Government under the Constitution, — was one of the most peace- 
able and prosperous in the history of the Republic. The poHtical and 
financial questions entailed by the Civil War had at last been settled, and 
the debris of the conflict had been cleared away. The Act of Congress 
providing for the resumption of specie payments, which was passed Janu- 
ary 14, 1S74, had gone into effect January i, 1879, without causing any 
monetary disturbance ; and this demonstration of the nation's wealth and 
sincerity straightway made its credit the best in the world, and gave to 
business transactions a definiteness and stability which they had lacked 
for seventeen years. In the South, slavery was dead and had no 
mourners ; the unfortunate regime which followed had also passed away. 
Freed from these impediments, the Southern States were producing 
larger crops of cotton and tobacco than ever before; new and diversified 
industries were springing up on every hand ; and, under the leadership 
of such men as Lamar and Gordon and Grady, the New South became in 
sympathy, as well as in fact, an integral part of the Republic, and a po- 
tent and salutary factor in the councils of the nation. There was a New 
West, also — as there has been in every decade for the last half century — ; 
the population of the newly settled States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi River increased over one hundred per cent. ; their accumulated 
wealth increased nearly two hundred per cent. ; and their annual output 
of gold and silver was greater than when placer mining was at its best in 
California, or when the Bonanza mines of Nevada were dazzling the world 
by their richness. 

13 195 
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In the whole country the Census reports show an increase in 1889 
over 1879 of eleven per cent, in the value of farm products, of sixty-nine 
per cent, in the value of manufactures, of forty-four per cent, in railroad 
earnings, and of forty-nine per cent, in accumulated wealth. The average 
wealth per capita in 1879 was $870, in 1889 it was $1,039. Deposits in 
savings banks nearly doubled during the period, and in i88g exceeded 
fifteen hundred million dollars. Our foreign commerce showed an in- 
crease of almost exactly two hundred million dollars per year, or nearly 
thirty-five per cent, over the figures of the previous decade, and our ex- 
ports of merchandise exceeded our imports by nearly fifty millions per 
annum. There was, during the same period, a decrease in the national 
debt, from $40.86 per capita to $15.92 per capita; a decrease in the 
annual interest charge, from $1.71 per capita to $0.53 per capita; a de- 
crease in the total expenses of the national Government, from $5.33 per 
capita to $4.78 per capita ; and a decrease in State, city, county and school 
debts, from $22.40 per capita to $18.13 per capita. With an increase in 
the total population of twenty-five per cent, the enrollment of children 
in the public schools increased thirty-four per cent, the expenditures for 
public schools seventy-nine per cent, and the endowments for institutions 
of higher education fifty-two per cent. The average yearly immigration 
from 1869 to 1879 was 247,213 ; from 1879 to 1889 it was 524,857. 

Yet this general increase in so many of the elements and indications 
of prosperity was attended with trying conditions in commercial circles 
at times, and it .was only the solid basis of the currency and the general 
hopefulness of the people that prevented another panic in 1884, The 
mercantile failures during the ten years, 1870-1879, had averaged about 
one hundred and sixty milhon dollars in liabilities per year, reaching 
two hundred and seventy-eight millions in 1873, and two hundred and 
thirty-four millions in 1878; during the ten years, 1880-1889, they 
averaged — on larger transactions — over one hundred and thirty-two 
millions per year, and in_ 1884 reached two hundred and twenty-six 
millions. There was enough danger to induce prudence, and to suggest 
the wisdom of being prepared for adversity. 
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Life Insurance shared in the improved conditions and general pros- 
perity. The failures of the previous period had cleared the field of much 
rubbish and pretence, and the thorough examinations of the Insurance 
Department had shown that the companies doing about nine-tenths of all 
the business were well-managed and sound to the core.* There came a 
time when the people ceased to be frightened by rumors of weakness, or 
deceived by allegations of fraud. The scandal of receiverships gave the 
Legislature something new to wrangle over, and attacks upon, and in- 
vestigations of, the Tontine system of insurance only strengthened that 
system in popular favor. The old animus against life companies was 
still strong enough in 18S0 to secure the passage of a law taxing certain 
items of income, but the general belief that the law was unconstitutional 
made it a dead letter until 1887, when it was repealed. In 1884 was 
enacted the law requiring the life companies to base their reserve fund 
upon the Actuaries' Table of Mortality with interest at four per cent., in- 
stead of upon the American Table with interest at four and one-half per 
cent. The law went into effect December 31, 1887, f and although the 
new method of valuation required the addition of about thirty million 
dollars to the reserve funds of companies doing business in the State, not 
a single company withdrew, or was embarrassed by the change. Mean- 
while the business grew as never before, save in the five years immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. The new insurance issued in 1879 had 
been less than one hundred and seventy million dollars; in 1885 it was 
over three hundred and seventy-five millions, and in 1889 it was over seven 
hundred and eighty-five millions. This time the increase came to well- 
established and tried companies, it was based upon healthy financial condi- 

• Of the companies operating in New York, all of them have submitted to rigid investigations, 
and with possibly a sitigle exception, no one of Ihem can be said to be an experiment. All are believed 

much in the past to bring Life Insurance into disrepute. To the writer, who has been, by reason of his 
conneedon with the Department during the past fourteen years, a participant in the investigations of 
all the companies incorporated under the laws of this State, and who iias had frequent occasion to criti- 
cise them, il is a positive pleasure to state that at no time has there been so little necessity for critidsm 
as now.— iV™ York Insurance Department Report, 1SS4, Jokn A. McCall, Superintendent. 

tThe law was drawn by Hon. John A. McCail, then Superintendent of Insurance, and now 
President of the New-Yokk Lifi; Insurance Companv. 
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tions, and it came to stay. As the New-York Life had felt the stress 
of the hard times following the panic less than other companies, so it now 
responded more fully to the improved conditions of business. The gen- 
eral tendencies of the period with respect to insurance written and 
remaining in force, income, disbursements and accumulations, are shown 
in the following tables : 





New Insurance, 


In SUE AN c 


E IN Force, 


Total Income. 




N.-Y, L:fe- 


All other Cos. 


N.-Y. Life. 


All other Cos. 


N.-Y. Life. 


All other Cos. 


.880 


$22,329,979 


$165,274,277 


$135,726,916 


$1,340,268,256 


$8,824,172 


$68,579,273 


1S81 


32.374,281 


190.208,202 


151,760,824 


1,388,087,757 


10 


332,945 


69.487,568 


1882 


41,325,520 


216,191,696 


171,415,097 


1,466,333,775 


11 


494.144 


73.575,990 


iB8^ 


52.735.564 


255.329.329 


198,746.043 


1.664,983.972 


1,^ 


207.532 


79.355,231 


i»M4 


61,484,550 


259,825,620 


229,382,586 


1,641,362,935 


13 


832,752 


83,141,624 


188^ 


68.521,452 


309,693,071 


259,674.500 


1,763,842,988 


15 


905,141 


89.622,723 


1886 


85,178,294 


363,335.948 


304.373,540 


1,918.039,510 


18 


831,758 


98.029,557 


1887 


106.749.295 


424,421,488 


358.93s. 536 


2,115.571,584 


21 


590.845 


109,066.681 


188S 


125,019,731 


506,711,976 


419.886,505 


2,341.690,623 


24 


871,174 


122,153.257 


1889 


.51,119,088 


634.977,653 


495,601,970 


2.649,075,341 


28 


830.123 


139,354,576 






Paid POLi 


-Y-HOLDEBS. 


Assets. 


Surplus, 


Year, 












N.-Y. Life. 


All Other Go's. 


N.-Y, Life. 


All other Co's. 


N,-Y. Life.' 


^11 other Co-5.t 


18S0 


$4,499,89' 


$48,053,184 


$43,031,142 


$374,919,867 


$6,703,968 


$62,309,102 


18S1 


5.091,820 


47.391,048 


47,044.269 


382,233,190 


7,218,561 


62.628,245 


iSSz 


6,210,310 


46,426, 746 


50,550,982 


399.051.365 


7,072,012 


66.739,923 


.8«,S 


6,699,390 


49.468,237 


55,202,314 


/ 16,603,606 


7.156,322 


70.005,122 


1884 


6,734,955 


51,412,651 


58,941.739 


432,545,'98o 


6,618,157 


71.914,618 


188.; 


7.681,874 


53,256,503 


66,515.406 


457,149.272 


9,799.176 


79.534,440 


18S6 


7.627,230 


53.300,824 


74,921,927 


485,203.432 


".764,377 


85.713.107 


.887 


9.535,211 


58,558,346 


82,506,354 


513,173.123 


11.846,793 


60.580,873 


1888 


10,973.070 


63.156,290 


92,685,062 


549,062,808 


13.549,099 


65.807,929 


1889 


12,121,122 


67.152,545 


104,415,322 


592.528,405 


15,654,263 


71,090,763 


. 


Actuaries' Tab 


e with four per 


ent. interest alL 


years. 




t 


American Tab 


e with four and 


half per cent. 




ludi 


g 1886. A 


ctuaries' Table 



1880. 



The year 1880 was an uneventful one for the New-York LIFE in 



' one sense — there is nothing of striking interest to be recorded — 
but it was a year of diligent work, and of increased business and resources. 
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The new insurance, insurance in force, income, assets and surplus showed 
gains of from six to thirty per cent. The total increase of new business 
by all companies was a little less than twenty million dollars, of which the 
New-York Life's share was over five millions; the total increase in 
surplus was a little less than three million dollars, of which the New- 
York Life's share was over one and a-half millions. The Company 
was now in its thirty-sixth year, and some results of old and new policies 
were thus noted in the "Record" for that year: 

Two men may appear to have equally good prospects of long life, and yet one die 
within a month, and the other live many years. For example : Policy No. 7, issued 
May 19, 1845, is still in force,* while Policy No. 142,835, issued June 24, 1880, matured 
by the death of the insured just five days afterward. Policy No. 15, issued May 24, 1845, 
upon a life aged twenty-nine, is still in force,} while Policy No. 17, issued three days 
afterward, upon a. life five years younger, matured by the death of the insured January 
13, 1880. The latter policy was for $1,000, and its total cash cost, less dividends, was 
$406.24, an average of $11.61 per year. If this $11.61 per year had been put at com- 
pound interest at 4^ per cent, per annum, it would have brought at the end of tliirty-five 
years only $988.75. 

Among the bills affecting life companies that were introduced in the 
Legislature in 1880, and failed of passage, there were two of special in- 
terest in connection with the history of the New-Vork Life. One of 
these bills authorized life companies organized under the laws of the State 
to lend money on bonds secured by pledge of their own policies, such 
loans not to exceed the reserve value of the policies pledged ; and if such 
loans were refused by the issuing company, any other life company was 
authorized to make them to the amount of one-half of the reserve value 
of the policies pledged. Another bill required life companies to attach to 
each policy issued by them within this State a copy of the application 
upon which the policy was based. The first of these bills was only per- 
missory — it compelled nothing — and it would have been of great value 
to the companies and to the insured ; the second required what the New- 
YORK Life had been doing of its own accord for fourteen years, and had 

* Surrendered for cash value May 27, 1B91. 

tThis policy was In force on Ihe fiftielh anniversary of the organiiafion of the Company,- and was 
then Ae oldest policy on the Company's books. Since the above reference to it was made in iS3o, the 
Company has paid over sixly-siic million dollars in death-claims. 
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not found burdensome, but helpful in bringing to light errors during the 
life-time of the insured, and so preventing disputes after his death. Not 
until the enactment of the Insurance Law of 1892 was a Ufe company of 
this State authorized to make loans on the security of its own policies ; 
and there is not to this day any statute in New York State which requires 
a life company to place in the hands of the insured a complete copy of 
the contract for which he pays his money and upon which the future 
welfare of his family depends.* As the New-York LIFE was a pioneer 
in the matter of furnishing a copy of the application, so it was the first 
Company to place the benefits of the law of 1892 with respect to loans at 
the service of the insured by incorporating a loan feature in its policies. 

The year 18S1 repeated the triumphs of 1880, and with respect to 
new business it surpassed the previous year's work, the increase 
being over forty-five per cent. The time had now come in the history of 
the Company to make much of what it had accomplished, and during this 
year was published a complete list of the matured endowments paid by 
the Company to December 31, 1880. The total number paid was twelve 
hundred and ninety-four, and the total amount was over two million six 
hundred thousand dollars ($2,622,824.83). The Ten-Year Dividend 
Policies, issued in 1871. also matured this year, and with such excellent 
results that their publication proved the best advertisement of the value 
of the Company's Tontine Investment Policies, with which they were 
practically identical. The Tontine options allowed under these policies 
emphasized the value of a contract that allowed a re-adjustment of one's 
insurance to the new and changed circumstances in which he may find him- 
self after a considerable period of time. Those who no longer needed insur- 
ance were able to withdraw from the Company, receiving as a surrender 
value the entire legal reserve, and, in addition, their share of the surplus 
accumulated. Those who still needed insurance could continue their 

• A bill embodying this requirement was introduced for several years in succession : in 1881 sep- 
arale bills were passed, one by the Assembly and one by the Senate, but neither of fhem became a law. 
A similar bill introduced in the Assembly in lESa failed to pass both houses. It looked as if legislators 
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policies and take their dividends either in cash or in reduction of future 
premiums. The annuity option called attention to this form of invest- 
ment as nothing else could, and where a policy had been on the Ten- 
Payment Life plan the insured found himself with a paid-up policy 
participating in the future earnings of the Company, and a dividend 
which, by conversion into annuity, yielded him an annual income during 
the remainder of life. A Wall Street broker, whose name is withheld at 
his request, wrote to the Company as follows, respecting such a policy for 
ten thousand dollars upon his own life : 

Ten years ago I took a Ten-Payment Life Policy on the Tontine principle. I paid 
to your Company a little over seven hundred dollars a year premium for ten years. I 
now have a paid-up policy for $10,000 and an annuity of $z8o per annum, payable as 
long as 1 live. I had the choice of commuting this annuity for $2,660, hut prefer the 
annuity and such additional profits as the policy may secure. The advantage to me 
has been the risk of my life borne by the Company, to the extent of $10,000, fo'r ten 
years. The policy has been, and will be in future, relied upon as one of my choice 
assets for my family in the event of my death. T had other insurance on my life ten 
years ago, and was unwilling to assume the payment of additional premium for life. Now 
the payments are ended, and I have a reasonable prospect of receiving enough from this 
policy to pay the premiums on my other policies and keep them accumulating while I 
live. The results so far are such as I carefully arranged for, and desired to realize, and 
I am well pleased with them. 

In proof of the value of such policies as investments, a policy-holder, 
who accepted the cash value of his policy, wrote : " Since the date of the 
issue of this policy I, with others, have learned the sad lesson that the 
most promising investments may turn out badly. In the case of this 
policy, however, it is a pleasure to state that the returns are equal to my 
expectations." Another wrote, under date of November 9, 1881: "From 
the options now offered n>e I have selected paid-up insurance and the 
return of the surplus in cash, and I must say, in Justice to your Company, 
that the results far surpass anything 1 have ever seen in Life Insurance, 
and I have for years carried insurance in the largest companies of this 
country." 

During this year ten policies matured which were issued prior to 
1852; upon the oldest of them thirty-five premiums had been paid, upon 
the youngest, thirty. The total amount of premiums less dividends paid 
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on these policies was $20,656.05, and the total amount paid by the Com- 
pany at their maturity was $36,895.63. For each $100 paid by policy- 
holders the Company returned — after over thirty years' insurance — 
$178.61. Such results on policies long in force, coupled with the results 
on Ten-Year Dividend Policies during shorter periods, demonstrated the 
value of the Company's contracts for any period through which they 
should be carried to maturity as contemplated. 

Among the claims paid during 1S81 were quite a number upon the 
lives of well-known persons. Among these were Rev. Stuart Robinson, 
D.D., of Lxjuisville, Ky., who was insured in the Company over thirty- 
two years ; Professor Quackenbos, the author of many school-books ; 
William G. Fargo, founder of Fargo's Express Company; ex-Governor 
A. B. Gardner, of Vermont ; Professor O. A. S. Hursh, of Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, O. ; Benjamin F. Hedges, Principal of the Pope School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Isaac Lohman, an argonaut of '49, of San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Philetus W. Vail, of Newark, N, J.; David Carroll, of Mount Vernon, 
Md. ; and, most notable of all — whose death awakened the keenest sor- 
row wherever manhood is prized and statesmanship honored, — James A. 
Garfield. Principal Hedges held four policies amounting in all to $7,879. 
The first was taken to secure a friend from whom he had borrowed 
money ; shortly after he took a policy in favor of his family, and later two 
more, of which they did not know the existence until after his death. 
When he was examined the last time, the examining physician pronounced 
him the best risk he had ever examined, and said he ought to live one 
hundred years. He died within four months, oi cerebro- spinal meningitis. 
Mr. Vail held a life policy for $10,000, and a return-premium endowment 
for the same amount which would have matured by its terms in 1886. 
Upon the latter he had paid the Company $40,661.60; dividends in re- 
version had added $4,421.98 to the policy; and the Company paid the 
beneficiaries under this policy $55,083.58. 

The pathetic circumstances of President Garfield's death do not need 
to be repeated here. That there was such a man as James A. Garfield, 
that he was President of the United States in 1881, that on July second 
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of that year he was shot by an assassin in the city of Washington, and 
that after seventy-nine days of suffering patiently and heroically borne, 
he died on the nineteenth day of September, — these things are all written 
so large in his country's history that the New-York Life waived the 
usual proofs of death, and paid twenty-five thousand dollars upon Presi- 
dent Garfield's life as soon as letters of administration were granted on 
his estate. The President's poHcy was taken in May preceding his death, 
and was on the Ten-Payment Life table, with Tontine period of fifteen 
years, and only one premium of $1,887.25 was paid thereon. As it was 
in favor of his estate, it could not be paid until an administrator was ap- 
pointed, but on October twenty-seventh* President Franklin wrote Mrs. 
Garfield that it would be paid immediately after such proceedings had 
been taken. Payment was eventually made on November 4, iSSi.f 

Mrs. James A. Garfield. 'October 27, 1S81. 

Dear Ma^m : Your lale husband was the holder of a life policy in this Company for $25,000, 
payable to his legal representatives. Wc are not at present advised as to the appointment of an admin- 
istrator, but when so informed, together with certificate of such appointment, we will, without delay, 
forward a check for the amount due, without awaiting the expiration of the 60 days when the satiie 
becomes due and payable according to the terms of the policy. With grea.t respect, I am. 

Very truly yours, Morris Franklin. 

Mrs. James A. Garf d ) November 4, 1881. 

Dear Madam: 'W Times" of this morning that you have qualified as adminis- 

tratrix of iheestate h b nd. We, therefore, without delay, waiving discount and the 

usual formality of proofs h wi h a cheque to your order, as administratrix, for JaJ.ooa 

proceeds of Policy 149 6 po our late President. Please sign and return to us the en- 

closed receipts, togeth w th po .ad rtificate of appointment. I remain, with great respect. 

Yours very truly. Morris Franklin. 

In the " Tribune Life of Garfield," written by Whitelaw Reid in 1B67. and published in ■' Ohio 
in the War," it is told how Garfield, when a young man, availed himself of the advaniages of a 
life policy to secure a loan made by a friend to enable him to finish his course in college. Mr. Reid 
says: " He was now 11834) nearly twenty-three years old. The strugghng, hard-working boy had de- 
veloped into a self-reliant man. He was the neighborhood wonder for scholarship, and a general 
favorite for the hearty, genial ways that have never deserted him. He had saved from his school- 
teaching and carpenter-work about half enough money to carry him through the two years in which he 
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During the year 1881 (June eighth) the hmit of risk upon a single 
life was increased from thirty, to fifty, thousand dollars. 

On September fourteenth, the Trustees voted to contribute 6ve hun- 
dred dollars to the relief fund raised for the benefit of the sufferers from 
the forest fires which ravaged several counties in Michigan. 

In 1882 the Company's first regular Tontine policies upon the 
' ten-year dividend period began to mature. The benefits under 
these policies have already been explained, both in connection with the 
adoption of the Tontine plan (see page 155), and in commenting on the 
results of Ten-Year Dividend Policies, which were allowed the same op- 
tions in settlement. It will be of interest, however, to examine at this 
time the results as respects the proportion of lapses under the ordinary, 
and the Tontine, plans. The tables printed in the margin were furnished 
by the Company to the Committee appointed in 1885 by the Ohio 
Senate, to investigate Tontine insurance. 

IhouglU he could finish the ordinary college course. He was growing old, and he determined that he 
must go that fall. How to procure the rest of the needed money was a mystery; but, at last, his good 
character, and the good will this brought him, solved the question. He was in vigorous, lusly healih, 
and a life insurance policy was easily obtained. This he assigned to a gentleman, who thereupon 
loaned him what money was needed, knowing that if he lived he would pay it, and if he died the policy 

Ten Years' Tontine Experience upon the Issues of 187a and 1B73. 
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It will be noted that the first table shows the actual course, year 
by year, of the Ten-Year Tontine policies issued in 1872 and 1873; the 
second table shows the actual course, year by year, of non-Tontine policies 
issued in 1872 and 1873; while the third table shows the course, as to 
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lapses and deaths, which the Tontines would presumably have taken had 
they been upon the non-Tontine plan. The first notable difference is seen 
in the much lower rate of lapse among Tontine policies, or in other words, 
the greater persistency of the assured on this plan. It is to be noted, also, 
that the Tontine lapses are chiefly in the first years of the insurance, when 
no surrender v^ue is allowed under any form of policy ; hence the losses 
from forfeiture were not so much as is generally assumed by opponents 
of the Tontine plan." The third table, taken in connection with the first, 
shows the larger benefits to the community of a certain amount of insur- 
ance on the Tontine plan, as compared with the same amount on the 
non-Tontine plan. At the end of a ten-year period the Tontine plan 
showed an excess of 29,5 per cent, of insurance carried one year, and an 
excess of 37.4 per cent, in the amount of death-claims paid. As the chief 
reason for the existence oi Life Insurance is the payment of death-claims, 
and as the same amount of insurance on the Tontine plan results in the 
payment of a larger amount of death-claims, the plan, by this token, vindi- 
cates its right to be considered a valuable adjunct in providing for the 
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future of families bereft by death of their ordinary means of support. 
Nor do the benefits of the Tontine plan end here, as it will be seen from 
the tables that the actual amount of insurance in force at the end of the 
tenth year on the lO-year Tontine issues of 1872 and- 1873 was $9,799,- 
000, while had the same rate of lapse prevailed as in the non-Ttfritme 
class the amount in force would have been only $5,651,000. This shows 
a difference of over seventy-three per cent, in favor of the Tontine plan, 
in the amount of insurance then held by these policy-holders; and as this 
insurance had now a cash surrender value of the entire legal reserve, the 
Tontine plan is seen to have accomplished much more in saving the 
money of surviving and persistent policy-holders.* 

At the meeting of the Trustees held on May 10, 1882, the Officers 
of the Company were authorized thereafter to pay death-claims imme- 
diately upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 

At the December meeting of the Board, the Finance Committee pre- 
sented a special report recommending the purchase of an office building 
in the city of Paris. The advantages of such a purchase in giviHg con- 
fidence to intending insurers were forcibly set forth and illustrated by 
references to the experience of other companies, and the estimated cost 
and income of the present property of the Company, at 16 Boulevard des 
Italiens, were stated. The Committee having had the matter under con- 
sideration during a period of about eighteen months, and the property 
having been personally examined by one of the members, and the opinions 
of experts taken, it was voted after full discussion, that the matter be 
referred back to the Committee with full power to act. In due course of 
time the purchase was made, and the Company entered into possessiorrin 
March, 1884. This property now stands upon the Company's books at 
$750,000. Other property has since been acquired in Europe for office 
purposes, as follows: Ground was purchased in Amsterdam in August 
and September, 1890, and a building erected thereon in 1891-2; the 

•The non-Tontine insurance lapsing aller the S£ 
render value, bui on ihe other hand that in force at the 
have been surrendered for its full reserve value. 
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property stands upon the Company's books at a valuation of $300,000. 
Lots were purchased in Berlin in April, 1884, and the erection of a build- 
ing thereon was begun during the following year; this property stands 
on the Company's books at $435,000. In April, i885,land was purchased 
in Vienna, and the building erected thereon was completed in July, 1887 ; 
the property stands on the Company's books at $375,000. The purchase 
of land for a building in Budapest was authorized January 7, 1891, and 
the building was completed October 25, 1894; the property stands on 
the Company's books at $565,000. 

The Committee submitted, as a part of its report, the following 
statement of premiums and annuity considerations received through the 
European Branch Office during the years 1876 to 1882, both inclusive. 
This statement does not include the business done in Great Britain and 
Ireland, that having been made a separate department under charge of 
Mr. J. Fisher Smith, reporting directly to the Home Office : 
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Early in 1882 the Superintendent of Insurance called upon the 
stockholders of the Western New York Life Insurance Company, of 
Batavia, N. Y,, to make good an impairment of the capital stock of the 
company, which had been doing no new business since August 31, 1879. 
As policy-holders were fully protected the stockholders declined to put 
any more money into the company, which was notified in November that 
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application would be made for the appointment of a receiver. In noting 
this action, the Associated Press reporter shortened the name of the com- 
pany at both ends, making it the "New York Life Insurance Company." 




The New- York Life Building, Paris, Frabcb. 

This report coming to the notice of Hon. Charles G. Fairman, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, he at once addressed the following letter to the 
Vice-President of the Company : 
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Albany, Nov. i6, i88z. 

The assets of the New- York Life Insurance Company, as shown by its last 
report to this Department, are $47,044,269.28, and ils habihties are $37,259,351.37, 
leaving a surplus of $9,784,917.91. 

I do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, it is one of the soundest and most 
reliable life companies in the world. The report prejudicial to its reputation arose en- 
tirely from a thoughtless and ignorant confounding of names on the part of some person 
sending a telegraph dispatch to the Associated Press. The dispatch referred to the 
Western New York Life, located at Batavia, N. Y. It seems just and fair under the 
circumstances, that this statement should be voluntarily and promptly made by Ibis 
Department. Charles G. Fairman, Superintendent. 

Attorney- General Russell added the following comment: "I concur 
entirely in the foregoing, and no proceedings against the New-YorK 
Life Insurance Company have been commenced by me or even con- 
templated or suggested to me," 

The Company's annual report for December 31, 1882, showed another 
remarkable increase in new business — the business for 1882 being nearly 
double that of 1880, It also showed $36,000 in contested claims, a ratio 
of one and eight-tenths per cent, of the total death-claims of the pre- 
ceding year; the resisted claims of all companies doing business in the 
State were $577,854, a ratio of two and one-half per cent, of the total. 
As two of these claims against the New-York Life have become famous 
in insurance annals, a statement of the facts is here given as published in 
1883, in reply to attacks upon the Company: 
To the Agents of the New- York Life Insurance Company. 

Gentlemen: The report of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 1882, 
covers four claims, amounting to $36,000, which technically, under the form of returns 
made to the Insurance Department, are classed as "contested." As invidious com- 
parisons have been made against the Company, and as these comparisons will doubtless 
be continued, the facts as to these four cases are given you herein, that you may be 
ready to meet any attacks on account of them. 

I. Wisner Murray, of Goshen, Orange County, N. Y., was insured by this Com- 
pany on 13th June, 1872, in the amount of $5,000, and on 23d June, 1874, in the 
amount of $1,000 additional — both policies being in favor of his wife. Both policies 
provided that in case of Murray's death in or in consequence of the violation of law, the 
insurance should not be binding on the Company, that being a risk against which the 
Company does not insure. On 13th July, 1876, Murray, then a man thirty-three years 
of age, went with his younger brother, Spencer Murray, to the Erie Railway Station at 
Goshen, armed with a revolver and with a rawhide tucked inside his coat, to await the 
arrival of the train from New York upon which Mr. R. H. Berdell, with whom he was 
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, was in the habit of coming every afternoon. It was Mr. Berdell's custom, 
when arriving, to pass through the station house to his carriage at the rear platform. 
On the ifternoon n quc^itmn Btrdtll, whi wis a gra\ haired man of sixlj to seventy 
years of igL n^httd tr m. tht- trim iiid stirtfd \s u'iual, tn go thrcugh the station 




HOLLAMD. 



house. About the middle of the room he found the two >oung Murri\b standing in 
such position that he had to pass between them. As he attempted to do so Spencer 
Murray, the younger brother, grasped both his arms from behind put his knee in his 
back forcing him backward, and Wisncr Murray, the msured drawmg his rawhide, 
rained a shower of blows on the upturned face of the old man filling his eyes and cover- 
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ing his clothing with blood and datigerousl)- wounding him. Berdell had a pbtol in his 
pocket, and as his arms were pulled toward it he drew it, and pointing it in the direction 
of Wisner Murray, fired, killing him. As soon as the smoke cleared away, Berdell was 
apprehended and held to await the coroner's inquest, and his numerous enemies in 
Orange County, with a very capable and powerful backing of legal talent, endeavored 
to have it so conducted that Berdell should be declared responsible for the death. They 
failed, and Berdell was at once set at liberty ; and in spite of the efforts of these enemies, 
no Grand Jury has ever ventured to find any indictment against him. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when claim was made for the insurance, the Company declined to recog- 
nize it, but offered, as a courtesy, to return an amount exceeding the total premiums 
paid, with interest, upon surrender of the policies. This was refused, and upon the trial 
the evidence showed that the time that elapsed between the first blow struck and the 
shot was not thirty seconds, and that at the time Berdell fired he was still being held, 
could not stand erect, and could not take any aim. On this evidence the jury found 
that the killing was the natural and immediate consequence of the malicious, wanton, 
cowardly, unlawful and murderous attack by Murray, a young man in the prime of life, 
upon an old man, and that by his own act he had voided the policies. 

2. Walton Dwight, of Binghampton, N. Y., was insured by the Company on 
26th Aug., 1878, in the amount of $10,000, premiums payable quarterly. Fourteen 
days after the policy was issued, and before the first quarterly premium had been re- 
ceived by the Company, it was learned that Dwight had misrepresented his physical 
history in his application. As no risk would have been taken on his life if the facts had 
been stated in his application, the return of the policy for cancellation was accordingly 
demanded. Dwight refused to surrender it and the Company's counsel was instructed 
to institute proceedings in Equity for its recovery, but the Court was not in session, and 
before it met Dwight was reported dead. Suit has been brought under the policy, but 
has not yet come to trial. At the outset, the Company offered to submit the case to any 
competent judge mutually agreed upon, and abide by his decision, but the offer was not 
accepted. This case is somewhat widely known from the facts that Dwight, at the time 
the Company's policy was issued, took out insurance amounting to some $250,000 in 
some twent;'-one companies ; that the premiums were all payable quarterly ; that he 
was without means to pay the second quarterly premiums ; that he was reported dead 
on the 15th November, 1878, a few days before these second quarterly premiums became 
due ; that the circumstances attending his reported death were such that it is charged 
that he either committed suicide or is still living, and that in either case the entire 
transaction was a deliberate conspiracy to defraud the insurance companies; that with 
few exceptions the companies interested refused to pay the insurance ; that suits have 
been instituted against all of them, and that none have come to trial, although it is over 
four years since Dwight was reported dead. It is hardly necessary to say that the ques- 
tion of suicide does not concern the NEW-YORK Life, and that if there had been no 
other question the Company would have promptly paid the claim. The claim is resisted 
upon the ground that the policy was never properly in force, having been issued upon 
misrepresentations, and no premium ka-ving ever been received by the Company. 

3. John W. Hillmon, of Lawrence, Kansas, was insured by the New- YORK LlFE 
under two policies, on 30th November and loth December, 1878, each in the amount 
of $5, OCX), premiums payable semi-annually. About the same time he took out $5,000 
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in the Connecticut Mutual Life, and $10,000 in the Mutual Life of New York. On 27th 
March, 1879, he was reported as having been accidentally shot dead, in Southern 
Kansas, by his partner, one J. H. Brown, while on their way to locate a cattle ranche. 
Simultaneously with the report of his death came a report that he was not dead, that 
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another body had been substituted for his, and that the affair was a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the insurance companies An inquest had been held at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
near the place of reported death, a verdict given, upon the evidence of his partner, of 
accidental death by shooting, and the supposed remains buried, but they were disinterred 
and brought to Lawrence, Kansas, where a second inquest was held. From the evi- 
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deace presented at this inquest, and from other information, including a confession made 
by the man Brown but subsequently retracted, the companies interested were satisfied 
that Hillmon and^Others conspired to defraud the three companies; that the man whose 
remains were claimed to be Hillmon's was one F. A. Walters, of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
who had been murdered for that purpose, and that Hilimon was still living, A trial of 
the case, with all the evidence that could be brought by the claimant, failed to establish 
any claim, the jury disagreeing, and the presiding judge so plainly evincing his belief, 
upon the evidence, that Hillmon was not dead, that the claimant declines another trial 
before him upon the ground that he has prejudged the case. It therefore remains upon 
the docket awaiting further action on the part of the plaintiff. 

4. C. S. Alford, of St. Louis, Mo., was insured by the Company on 22d Decem- 
ber, 1877, in the amount of $10,000. He died on 25th September, 1880. The proofs 
of death show that he died from diabetes, and that he had been treated for that disease 
before his application to the Company. That application stated he had never had 
kidney or any other serious disease ; that he had never been sick, and had no family 
physician. Enquiry as to this disagreement e!ii.ited the facts that in the same day he 
applied to the New- York Life, he also made applicat on to the Penn Mutual Lite In 
surance Company for insurance; that in his apphcation to that company he acknowl 
edged having had diabetes and having been treated for thit disease As this Company 
would not have insured Mr. Alford if his application hid stited the facts it offered to 
return the premiums paid, with interest, upon surrender of the policy for cancelHtion 
and this offer not having been accepted, and suit hav ng been brought the Company 
declines to pay the claim until its liability has been judicially determined 

Attention is called to the fact that when, a claim is once disallowed it appears as 
resisted in every report thereafter until settled and consequenth as the same claims 
appear over and over again, the Company is unjustly credited with these cla ms as 
newly-contested every year they appear. Thus the Murray claim has betn n every re 
port for six years, the Dwight claim for four year* the Hillmon claim for three years 
leaving the Alford claim of $10,000 as the only new claim resisted in 1882, while the 
Company's report shows $36,000 in claims resisted. As a matter of fact, during the 
five years ending JJst December, 1882, it has disallowed claims amounting to $72,500, 
and so fair have been the reasons assigned therefor that not one of them has been de- 
cided against the Company, while during that time it has paid nearly nine millions of 
dollars ($S,9;7,746.52) in death-claims, without question. 

The Dwight case was in the courts, under a test suit brought against 
the Genhania Life Insurance Company, until 1887, when the New York 
Court of Appeals decided in favor of the company.* The Hillmon 
case has been tried four times. On the first two trials the j'ury disagreed. 
On the third, a death in the Walters' family prevented the introduction of 
testimony respecting F. A. Walters ; a letter of his, offered in evidence by 
the Company, was ruled out, and the verdict was for the plaintiff. The 

•Col. Wallon Dwight has been seen in Chicago recendy, according to the statement of Thomas 
Grannin, a commercial traveler. Grannin says thai he knew Dwight well before his alleged death 
Novemlier 15, 187S, and cannot be mislaten.— rAit Weekly Underwriter, August 10, 1S95. 
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Supreme Court of the State overruled this decision and ordered a fourth 
trial — in which the jury disagreed again. This case was examined by the 
Insurance Officials of seven States, in 1894, and six of them pronounced 
it a fraud ; the seventh declined to approve it. 




Building. Vienna, < 



The marked success of the Tontine plan, as shown by the set- 
4 000 ^ ' 

iOOO. (jeinent of matured Tontines in 1882, made the plan and the 

Company objects of attack both in the Legislature and in the courts. 
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Resolutions calling for an investigation of the companies doing a Tontine 
business were introduced in both houses at Albany early in 1883, and the 
information asked for was significant. The companies were to report all 
the details of their Tontine business, including a list of all Tontine policies 
issued, with the names of the insured, etc. It was openly charged that 
the resolution was drawn by a New York lawyer, who was thus fishing 
for clients among holders of lapsed policies. The resolutions never got 
further than the committee stage, because the Insurance Committee of the 
Assembly demanded that some one should give a reason why they should 
be adopted. They invited the advocates of the resolution and represent- 
atives of the companies to appear before them, but none of the former 
responded. The Committee therefore reported that no grievance had 
been shown calling for action on the part of the Legislature. 

The attacks in the courts were made to compel the return of pre- 
miums and for damages where policies had been allowed to lapse, on the 
ground that the Company had not carried out in good faith the plan as 
set forth in the prospectus. Two suits were brought under different poli- 
cies by the same attorney — one in the Supreme Court of Brooklyn, and 
one in the Court of Common Pleas of New York. In the Brooklyn case* 
the court overruled the demurrer of the Company that the plaintiff", not 
having completed his part of the contract, had no cause of action, and this 
judgment was affirmed by the General Term in February, 18S3, and the 
case sent to trial. Upon the trial, in January, 1885, the Company's 
books were produced, and Mr. Rufus W. Weeks, then mathematician of 
the Company, testified as to the method in which the Tontine accounts 
were kept. The Judge thereupon dismissed the complaint with costs, 
stating that it was clear from the evidence and the books that the Com- 
pany had complied with its contract in every particular. In the New 
York casef the demurrer of the Company was sustained, and the decision 
of the General Term affirmed the judgment of the lower court. The case 
was taken to the Court of Appeals, where the judgment was affirmed in 

•Simons HJ. New-York Life Ins, Co. 
1 Bogardus i/j. New-York Life Ins. Co, 
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January, 1886. When the decision of the General Term of the Supreme 
Court was made, in February, 1883, sending the case to trial, the oppo- 
nents of the Tontine plan seem to have carefully laid their plans in ad- 




The New-Yohk Life Building, Budapest, Hungaky. 
vance to have the report of the case appear in the newspapers as if it had 
already been tried on its merits and the averments of the complaint proved 
true. These reports, with flaming head-lines and misleading comments, 
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were reprinted in circular form and scattered far and wide. In order to 
give them the odor of respectability, some of them concluded by com- 
mending the policies of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, but that 
company prompdy and indignantly disavowed their authorship. From the 
manner in which the attacks in court were coupled with the resolutions 
introduced in the Legislature, the public were justified in beUeving that 
they had a common origin.* A third casef was brought in the Court of 
Common Pleas of New York by a policy-holder who had completed his 
payment of premiums and was dissatisfied with the result of his policy ; 
an accounting was demanded showing how the amount apportioned to 
his policy had been arrived at. Although the Company makes no secret 
of the method by which surplus is apportioned to Tontine policies, and 
has published a full account of it, yet to -do this in detail, with every 
policy-holder who demanded it, would involve a vast amount of labor to 
no purpose. This case was first tried before a Judge, without a jury, and 
decided in favor of the plaintiff. The General Term reversed this de- 
cision, and the Court of Appeals affirmed the decision of the General 
Term. It was held that, in the absence of any evidence of a want of 
equity, the plaintiff was not entitled to an accounting. It is difficult to 
see how great corporations could do business at all if any other theory 
prevailed. A railroad, or a bank, or a telegraph or telephone company, 
. could not permit its records to be ransacked and its apportionments of 
surplus to be questioned by every dissatisfied stockholder, without annoy- 
ance that would speedily prove intolerable. The Trustees of a purely 
mutual life company have every inducement to be fair and to make as 
large dividends as possible, and at the same time provide for the un- 
doubted solvency of the company. 

At the meeting of the Trustees held on May 9, 1883, the Officers 
represented that by reason of the decline in interest rates capitalists were 



le Court has been called upo 
Anonymous Circular. 
I. New-Yobk Ljfe. 
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becoming interested in Life Insurance as an investment, and that a 
sufficient number of large risks could probably be obtained to give a 
. satisfactory average ; also that a careful review of the total re-insurance 
effected by the Company from organization showed that it would have 
been perfectly safe in carrying its own risks ; it was thereupon voted to 
increase the limit of risk upon a single life from fifty, to seventy-five, 
thousand dollars. 

In August, 1883, Dr. Charles Wright, the senior Medical Director of 
the Company, who had been in failing health for some months, was given 
a leave of absence for six months. He at once sailed for Europe, but the 
voyage only aggravated his condition, and he died of Bright's Disease on 
September second, a day or two after landing in London. Dr. Wrig^ht 
had been connected with the Company for over twenty years ; since 
January i, 1866, he had been a member of the Medical Board; and 
since the death of Dr. Bogert, in 1877, he had been the Chief Medical 
Director. He was also elected a Trustee during the same year. He was 
a man of good professional ability, of great energy and industry, and had 
a natural aptitude for the duties connected with his office. At the meet- 
ing of the Trustees held on September eleventh, resolutions were adopted 
expressive of the loss sustained by the Board and the Company. 

The great age of President Franklin and the rapidly- increasing bus- 
iness of the Company made necessary during this year an increase in 
the executive Staff, and the Finance Committee, to whom the subject was 
referred in November, reported on December twelfth, recommending that 
the office of Second Vice-President be created, and nominating Dr. Henry 
Tuck for the position. The recommendation was adopted, and Dr. Tuck 
was elected. 

The death-claims paid in 1883, for the second year in the Company's 
history, exceeded two million dollars within twelve months. Among the 
six hundred and odd claims there were many that illustrated in a striking 
manner the value of Life Insurance to the family and to the estate of 
the insured ; two cases will suffice as examples ; the account of the first 
is taken from the " News-Letter" for August, 1883: 
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Dtiring the month of April an acquaintance entered the office of the Editor of the 
"News-Letter" bearing a letter from a lady whose husband's name appears in the Ust 
of death-claims paid in April. The letter said that she was greatly in need of the in- 
surance on her husband's life, as, among other heavy expenses, she would be obliged to 
pay two hundred dollars for a lot to bury him in — for the want of which he was then 
lying in the cemetery vault. Would her correspondent kindly see if anything could 
be done to expedite the payment of the policy ? Upon investigation, it was found that 
the delay was caused by the failure of the family physician to complete and return to 
the Company proofs of death. Fortunately, these proofs arrived on the following day, 
and on the day after the check went to the widow. 

The other claim was that under the policies of Colonel Verling K. 
Hart, of Wyoming, the full significance of which did not transpire until 
several years later, when a member of the family wrote Mr. C. W. Moore, 
the Company's Manager at Detroit, through whom the insurance was 
originally effected, that the money paid on the New -York Life's policies 
saved an estate which afterward proved to be worth over a million dollars. 
The Company had now been settling matured Tontine policies 
for two years, with larger cash results than those attained by any 
other company on policies running through the same period of time, and 
with such other options in settlement as made its Tontines — to a large 
class of people — the most desirable policies issued. Although, as has 
been shown, the aggregate forfeitures under this plan were but little more 
than under the ordinary plan, owing to the greater persistency of holders 
of Tontine policies, yet there was opportunity for cases of individual 
hardship such as the general spirit and scope of Life Insurance seeks to 
mitigate or prevent. As the Tontine method of deferring dividends and 
compounding surplus and the options in settlement at the end of Tontine 
periods included the substance of the plan, it was now determined to issiie 
a Limited-Tontine Policy with the same non-forfeiture conditions as 
policies on the non-Tontine plan. This policy was announced with the 
beginning of the year 1884.* 

* What people j^ar may happen, rather than whar actually will happen, often properly determines 
(heir action, and the number of persons who have beeu deterred from taking Tontine policies from 
fear of forfeiture has probably been tar greater than the number who have forfeited their pohcies from 
inability to pay the premiums. This caution is so entirely praiseworthy that, to meet the wishes of the 
large class who desire Tontine Benefit; without the ri5k of forfeiting their policies, the New-York Lifk 
announces that it will begin, with 1884, the issue of a Non-forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
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The correspondent of the "Spectator," writing from Albany under 
date of January 14, 1884, said: "The Insurance Committees of both 
houses are more favorable to the important interest of insurance than 
usual. • • » They will be more likely to treat insurance, both life 
and fire, as one of the legitimate lines of business, rather than an interest 
to be preyed upon." Under date of February eleventh the same writer 
reported the introduction in the Senate of resolutions requiring the New- 
YoRK Life to report to the Committee on Insurance the investments 
made by the Company since January i, 1874, the amount of real estate 
owned, and the amount of judgments held for deficiencies, together with 
all details of persons, places, fees, etc., in connection therewith, and au- 
thorizing the Committee, if deemed proper, to examine the Company.* 
Under date of February twenty-fifth he wrote : " Senator Coggeshall on 
Thursday last introduced the annual resolution calling upon the Equitable 
and NeW-York Life companies for a particular detailed statement 
about Tontine policies, covering the entire period during which each com- 
pany has issued such policies. As the resolution was being read, one of 
the senators turned to his colleague, and said : ' Do you hear the bell 
tinkle ? ' f The Senate, by a decisive vote, referred the resolution to the 
Insurance Committee as the best mode summarily to dispose of it." No 
action was taken on either of these subjects ; reference is made to them 
here to show the hostility to which the Company and the Tontine plan 
were subjected. 

The death of Mr. William Barton, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, on September i, 1884, calls for something more than formal notice, 
Mr. Barton had been a Trustee since 1849, was chairman of the commit- 
tee which superintended the erection of the Company's present building, 
and for over twenty-one years was chairman of the Finance Committee. 

policy has the ordinary Tontine Options and Benefils, and is non-forfeiting according to the terms and 
conditions specified in the policy, which are the same as those of policies not Tontine, — Extract fiont 
Cinular. January r, 1884. 

* It will be remembered the Company was examined by the Insurance Department in 1877. 

t One of the fads of the day was a small bell in the shape of a chestnut worn on the watch chain, 
to be rung when a threadbare story was told. 
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To him was due much of the ski!! and success with which the Company's 
funds were handied during the Civil War and the trying times subse- 
quent thereto. He was a gentleman of the oid school, who felt the im- 
portance of his trusteeship, and labored unremittingly to discharge the 
duties growing out of so sacred a trust. On one occasion, a would-be 
borrower made to him a proposition which to Mr. Barton's mind seemed 
like an attempt to bribe him ; although nearly eighty years of age, he 
was with difficulty restrained from committing a personal assault upon 
the offender. 

In December of this year the Officers represented to the Trustees 
that the experience of the New-York Life and of other companies fully 
demonstrated that insurances upon individual lives to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars were not only desirable as average risks, but 
that as a class such policies were more likely to be continued to the end 
of their respective terms than policies for smaller amounts. It was there- 
fore voted to increase the limit of risk upon a single life to one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Among the death-claims paid in 1884 were thirty-one policies that 
had been in force over thirty years, and sixty-seven poHcies that had been 
in force less than one year. The premiums, less dividends, on the older 
policies were $64,176, and the amount paid under them was $91,157. 
A case, illustrating several points, was thus described in the Company's 
publications of the time: 

In 1866 a gentleman, then forty-nine years of age, insured in tlie Company for 
$30,ooo on the Ten-payment Life plan — a plan, observe, upon which a man can soon 
pay up his policy. Two years later he took $15,000 additional with the Company, on 
the same plan. In 187 1 he took paid-up policies tor both, his paid-up insurance being 
about $15,000, upon which he has since received annual dividends. Duringthe past 
year he died. One week after his death the Company received notice thereof, and with 
the notice came an order from the widow, duly executed, empowering and directing the 
Company to pay over to the Tax Collector of the city wherein she lived over six tkojisand 
dollars., his receipt ther f b f 1! discharge in that amount of the Company's 

obligations to her under 1 h b d policies. Tax bills were inclosed, showing that 
the amount was due up f p f real estate, the assessed value of which was 

nearly four hundred th d d 11 nd that the property was to be sold for taxes 

within four days. The C mp ked to give to the Tax Collector such a 
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of the validity of the claim as would secure the withdrawal of the property from sale. 
This the Company was able to do, and a few days later formal proofs of death were 
presented, the taxes were paid, and the balance paid to the widow. 

The year 1885 was destined to see the controversy between the 
Tontine, and non-Tontine, plans revived in another form, and to 
draw into the discussion the managers of the leading companies and 
the Legislatures of two great States. The President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in his annual report for 1884, published 
in the New York "Tribune" of March 22, 1885, assailed the plan with 
great bitterness, denouncing Tontine policies as "gambling" contracts. 
Life Insurance was declared to have but "a single function — the distribu- 
tion among the heads of families of the loss incurred by each family in the 
death of its head." These strictures were replied to by the officers of the 
New-York Life, of the Equitable and of the Mutual, the latter com- 
pany having begun in 1884 the issue of a five-year distribution policy, 
with essentially the same features as the n on -forfeiting Tontines. As the 
Vicar of Wakefield said of his discussion with his neighbor : " It was man- 
aged with proper spirit on both sides. He asserted that I was heterodox; 
I retorted the charge; he replied; and I rejoined." In neither case could 
the personal element be eliminated. Tontine insurance in its various 
forms had been before the public for fifteen years ; the companies practic- 
ing it were the growing companies ; the results of maturing classes, while 
not showing as large results as had been predicted, were yet better than 
on any other plan ; and — most important of all — people would takeTon- 
tine policies when they would not insure at all on the ordinary plan, and 
would keep Tontine policies in force when other policies would be 
dropped.* For the president of a company that had not only fallen hope- 
lessly short of the results attained by its competitors, but also of its own 
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previous record, — to bring a railing accusation against Tontine policies at 
this late day, seemed too much Uke an afterthought to solace failure. 

The specific charge that the old form of Tontine policy was a gam- 
bling contract, had been expressly dissented from by the Supreme Court, 
in the Simons case already noted;* while the larger proportion of lapses 
under the ordinary plan and the larger amount of death-claims paid under 
the Tontine plan, showed the greater public benefits under the latter. 
The "single function" theory of Life Insurance was only an assumption, 
made to preclude the legitimacy of the benefits which the Tontine plan 
provided for policy-holders who survived certain periods. This theory 
would exclude all endowment policies — which the Connecticut Mutual 
had issued for many years — and was inconsistent with any cash surrender 
values on hfe policies, although a guarantee of such values had been in- 
troduced into the Connecticut Mutual's policies for the first time in the 
year the New-York Life's Tontines began to mature (1882). Although 
President Green has renewed the assault upon all forms of long dividend- 
period policies in several of his annual reports since 1885, the impression 
made upon the public mind and upon the progress of this plan of insur- 
ance seems to have been practically nil. Nearly all the life companies, 
except those organized under the laws of Massachusetts, now issue policies 
on this plan, and the companies adopting it do about eighty per cent, of 
the total business. 

The philippic of the Connecticut Mutual's President in 1885 had, 
however, one result which he probably did not anticipate or desire, and 
for which he should not be held responsible. The New York Legislature 
being then in session, resolutions were introduced in the Assembly, March 
twenty-fifth, citing the statements made by President Green in the "'Tri- 
bune," and providing for a Special Committee to ascertain the nature of 
the Tontine plan and to report what legislation, if any, was necessary in 
relation thereto. The Committee on Insurance was entirely ignored, and 

"It was claimed by Ihe counsel for the appellant, 
was a gambling contract. ■ • • We cannot absent 
vs. Ntvi-Vork U/e. 
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a proposition to refer the matter to Superintendent McCall, of the Insur- 
ance Department, was voted down. The resolutions were passed and the 
Committee was ordered to report within ten days. They came to New 
York, called a few witnesses, and at the expiration of ten days asked the 
Assembly for an extension of time. The appointment of the Committee 
had been characterized from the first, by correspondents of the leading 
newspapers of the State who were on the spot, as "a strike of the lobby," 
"a raid of the black horse cavalry," and "an alliance of the thieves and 
the noodles." It was found that one of its members and the "expert 
actuary" employed by it were agents of the Connecticut Mutual. The 
Tontine companies showed no fear of the investigation and no disposition 
to purchase immunity from it. The Assembly, which had been deaf to 
appeals to reason and propriety, was apparently susceptible to the keener 
shafts of ridicule, and the Committee's request for an extension of time 
was refused. Their report was published in full — evidently as paid mat- 
ter — in the New York "Tribune" of May twenty-sixth. It was chiefly 
an effort to justify the Committee's appointment, and closed with a recom- 
mendation that the law of 1879, providing for a surrender value for life 
insurance policies, after the payment of three annual premiums, should be 
so amended as to prohibit all companies from issuing policies that did not 
provide for a surrender value. No action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion. The non-forfeiting Tontines, already adopted by the companies, 
made such legislation unnecessary, and this form soon after came to be 
issued exclusively. 

An Investigating Committee was appointed by the Ohio Senate, 
on April 15, 1885, instigated, according to the preamble to the resolu- 
tions adopted, by complaints in Ohio against "the unjust plans and 
methods of the Tontine insurance business as conducted by such compa- 
nies foreign to Ohio," and by the " startling exposures recently made by 
the leading journals of this and other States of such plans and methods." 
The Insurance Commissioner of the State was made a member of the 
Committee, and Mr, Sheppard Homans, of New York, was appointed 
special assistant. This Committee made a thorough investigation of the 
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plans and methods of all life companies doing business in Ohio on the 
Tontine plan, and were given every facility by the companies for forming 
an intelligent opinion as to its actual working and results. Their report 
— embracing the testimony taken and the Committee's conclusions — was 
made in August, 1S85. "Every person in favor of, or opposed to, the 
Tontine plan, of whom knowledge was furnished the Committee, was ex- 
amined, and whatever information was obtained in this direction will be 
found in the record." Comments upon the evidence by the three sena- 
tors, and a resume of the same by Superintendent Reinmund and Actuary 
Homans, follow the testimony. The senators refused to condemn Tontine 
or sepii-Tontine insurance, saying that insurance officials equally consci- 
entious and competent differed on this point, and that it was a question 
for individuals, rather than the public, to determine. They expressed the 
opinion that the alleged niisappUcation of surplus Tontine funds had 
caused much of the controversy,* but declared that "no evidence was 
furnished the Committee of corrupt diversion of funds, or intentional 
covering up of anything of interest either to the policy-holder or the 
public." t 

The following extracts from the conclusions of Messrs. Reinmund and 
Homans, cover the essential points in dispute: 

(i) As regards the charge that TonUne insurance is a gambling scheme. — Gam- 
bling, as usually understood, is a scheme by which one gets something for nothing — 
where no valuable consideration is given by the winner to the loser — where the gain to 
one is precisely offeet by the loss to the other — and where the gain or loss depends, not 
on the will or power of cither party, but rather upon mere chance or skill. It is usually 
condemned as a vice, as subversive of public morals, as wicked and unlawful. Nothing 
in the evidence obtained by the Committee shows, or even tends to show, that such 
grave charges can justly be brought against Tontine life insurance. On the contrary, 
the evidence clearly proves that Tontine companies derive solid advantages from Tontine 
contracts, and can safely promise, and in fact do give, great and solid benefits to Tontine 

•These allegations were made chiefly by anonymous circulars, and by sensational nenspapers at 
the instigation of otliers than policy-holders. The New-Yobk Life, in reply loaquestion on Ihis point, 
made the following answer in writing: "We have, with great expenditure of labor, examined the 
papers in connection with (he last Weajojfrf Tondne settlements, and find, va fifteen cases, expressions 
of disappointment with the results. In oxAy ftiurai those cases is any charge made of bad faith. In 
MUMof them have legal proceedings been brought against the Company."— Report, page 65. 
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p h d S IS b d prove, for instance, that when applicants for in- 
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non-Tontine policy-holders. These constitute the solid advantages of Tontine contracts, 

and the companies can give, and in fact do give, in return ample and compensating 

advantages in the way of larger dividends, or surplus, and larger surrender values than 

can be safely promised or given under ordinary policies. 

(2) As regards the charge that Tontine contracts tend to deprive families of the 
protection which they would otherwise have obtained under ordinary policies. — The 
whole testimony obtained by the committee disproves this charge. The rates of discon- 
tinuances, except in the first two or three years when the conditions of the two contracts 
are similar, are far less among Tontine than among non-Tontine policies, and this is 
easily accounted for. The penalty in case of lapse, and the reward in case of persistence, 
are both greater. The definite promise to pay a large sum in cash at the end of the 
Tontine period, as surplus and guaranteed surrender value, furnishes a substantial 
collateral, available, if necessary, to borrow money to pay premiums, and would thus 
enable a Tontine policy-holder to keep up his insurance when an ordinary policy-holder 
would be compelled to lapse, or to accept {as a semi-Tontine policy-holder might also 
do) a small paid-up insurance. Human nature is so weak that it often neglects duties 
which are for our own interest or benefit, unless there is a penalty for the non-perform- 
ance, or a reward for the performance of the same. 

(3) As regards the charge that expenses are greater in Tontine companies. — Here, 
again, the evidence and statistical information disproves the charge. The heaviest ex- 
penses are generally those incurred at the time the policy is issued, and the greater the 
volume of new business the greater the apparent expenses. The Tontine companies 
issued seventy-four per cent, of the new insurances in 1884, but their expenses are 
actually smaller than those of the non- Tontine companies when compared to new busi- 
ness, or to insurances in force when properly classified. 

(4) As regards the methods of keeping accounts, and the proper application of the 
funds. — No evidence of wrong-doing has been offered to the Committee, or that the 
funds properly belonging to Tontine policy-holders are not managed with fidelity and 
integrity, and are not held intact for the benefit of the proper beneficiaries. In fact, no 
charge or complaints of this nature have been made, or are known to the Committee as 
having been made against any company. In conclusion, the evidence obtained by the 
Committee demonstrates that the Tontine system of life insurance is lawful ; that while 
the penalties enacted in case of discontinuance are greater than upon ordinary policies, . 
the advantages in case of continuance are also greater. These penalties differ in degree, 
not in kind, and hence the term "gambling" is no more applicable to Tontine than to 
non-Tontine insurance, and in fact is applicable to neither. The fulfillment of the Ton- 
tine contract is encouraged rather than discouraged by these penalties, and the greater 
benefits given on these contracts. 
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In October, 1885, the Company began the issue of a Five- Year Divi- 
dend Policy. This was practically a non- forfeiting Tontine policy with 
successive Tontine periods of five years each. It contained, however, new 
privileges. After two years there were no restrictions as to residence and 
travel, and none with respect to occupation except military and naval ser- 
vice in time of war, the manufacture of explosives, dueling and violation 
of law. In case of death after two years while engaged in the occupa- 
tions prohibited, the reserve value of the policies was to be paid. A mort- 
uary-dividend, or premium-return of one-half of all premiums paid dur- 
ing the five-year period in which death should occur, was paid with the 
policy. At the end of each five years the regular Tontine options were 
allowed in settlement or continuance of the policy. The cash surrender 
value consisted of the full reserve and surplus, except at the end of the 
first period, when it was the surplus and eighty per cent, of the reserve. 
The guarantee of immediate payment of death-claims was first inserted in 
this policy, although that had been the custom of the Company under other 
policies for several years. The Premium-Return feature of the Five-Year 
Dividend Policy proved very attractive, and has since been added to the 
Company's policies issued for longer dividend periods, and the amount of 
the return made either one-haif or all of the premiums paid, taken at the 
tabular annual rates. Under the larger guarantee the policy-holder dying 
within a dividend period of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, receives his in- 
surance for the use of his money, the face amount of the policy, plus 
the annual premiums paid, being paid at his death. 

There came a day in October, 1885, when the "good, gray head 
which all men knew," was seen no more at the office of the New-York 
Life Insurance Company; — Morris Franklin, President of the Com- 
pany for over thirty-seven years, was dead. The announcement was 
made to the Trustees by Mr. Beers, at a special meeting held October 
twenty-seventh, in substantially the following words: 

With a feeling of sadness it becomes my duty as Vice-President and Actuary of 
the Company to make official announcement of what is already known to each member 
of the Board; — Morris Franklin, our venerable and honored President, died at his home 
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in Flushing on the twenty-second instant. This event suggests a review of Mr. Frank- 
lin's connection with the Company, which has been so long, so pleasant to his associates, 
so full of honor to himself, and of growth and prosperity to the New- YORK LIFE. 

In all his life previous to his acceptance of the Presidency of this Company, in 
1848, Mr. Franklin belonged to a past generation. He was born not far from this spot, 
when the business portion of the city was below Wall Street. He grew up as a con- 
temporary of the founders of the older business houses of the metropolis. His early 
teacher, Goold Brown, and his kinsman, Lindley Murray, were authors of school-books 
which have been authorities for two generations of youth. Admitted to the bar soon 
after attaining his majority, he was a member, and for two years President, of the Board 
of Aldermen of this city, when such positions were sought by leading citizens, and when 
only such were considered competent to fill them. He was a member of the old Volun- 
teer Fire Department, was for many years foreman of a company, and as such served 
with distinction at the great fire of 1835. He was four terms a member of the State 
Legislature, serving in both houses, before the anti-slavery agitation began. 

Having thus given his early life largely to the service of his native city and State, 
and having thereby gained valuable experience and the confidence of his fellow men, he 
became, in 1848, the President of this Company. It had already had two Presidents 
within less than four years, but only a limited business. It had issued in all less than 
four thousand policies, and had less than $165,000 in assets. Yet, considering the state 
of the business, this was a fairly creditable record. The theory of Life Insurance was 
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thm„ of his Lntertst m the work and prosperity of the Company, and for seventeen 
years we have been harmonious co-laborers in making the New- YORK LIFE Insurance 
COMPANV what it is to-day. This relation was maintained until the last ; and, as many 
of you can bear witness, it was never disturbed or marred by the infirmities of disposition 
which age so often brings. To the last Mr. Franklin was the same genial, kindly man, 
interested in the success of the Company, appreciative of the work, and considerate of 
the feelings and happiness, of his associates. He lived beyond the time allotted to most 
men, and, with nothing wanting to his happiness, either in official or private life, he at 
last laid down life's burdens as cheerfully as he had borne them. After 3 life full of 
labors and full of honor, at the ripe age of eighty-four years, he has entered into rest. 

Resolutions expressive of the high esteem in which Mr. Franklin was 
held by his associates were adopted. 
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There was no doubt as to who should succeed Mr. Franklin. Mr. 
Beers had long been recognized as the inspiring force in the Company's 
management, and his election to the Presidency was by the unanimous 
vote of the Trustees present. The subject of the election of a Vice- 
President and Actuary was referred to a special Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Welch, Appleton and Booth, who were to report at the next 
meeting. Dr. Tuck was made Actuary, pro tern. On November elev- 
enth the Committee reported, recommending that the office of Vice- 
President and that of Actuary be made distinct, and nominating Dr. 
Henry Tuck as Vice-President, and he was so elected. Mr. Rufus W. 
Weeks, the mathematician of the Company, was recommended by the 
Committee for Actuary, and was duly elected. In the matter of Second 
Vice-President the Committee, through its Chairman, Mr. Welch, asked 
for more time, whereupon Mr. Booth said that without the knowledge 
or consent of the Chairman of the Committee, he presented the name of 
Mr. Welch. The ballot was taken, and Mr. Welch was declared elected. 
In January, 1886, the Company began the issue of a Nonforfeit- 
ing- Tontine Limited-Endowment Policy which presented several 
new features. It was payable as an endowment in either ten, fifteen or 
\ twenty years, the amount of the endowment for each thousand dollars' 

( insurance being three hundred dollars on a ten-year endowment, four 

■ hundred dollars on a fifteen-year endowment, and five hundred dollars 

\ on a twenty-year endowment. It served the purposes of an endow- 

ment policy, in providing a definite sum to those who survived certain 
:■ periods, at much lower premium rates than the full endowment policy. 

\ It also gave more insurance for the same premium paid than the regular 

r endowment, and thus obviated the objection sometimes made to the 

I latter — that during the last years of such a policy there is very little 

■"* insurance under it, the funds for its payment having been nearly all 

contributed by the policy-holder. The dividend periods of this policy 
^ corresponded with its endowment periods. The Premium-Return feature, 

first introduced in connection with the Five-Year Dividend Policy, in 
1885, was incorporated in the new contract in two forms, and provided 
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for the return either of half or all the premiums paid, in case of death 
while the policy was in force. The non-forfeiture provisions were new, 
and provided that, in case of lapse after three years' premiums had been 
paid, the legal reserve on the policy would, on request within six months, 
be applied to extend the insurance for its full amount for as long a time 
(within the endowment period) as such value would carry it, according to 
the Company's single premium rates for temporary insurance; and if 
such value were more than sufficient to continue the insurance to the end 
of the endowment period, such excess would be applied to the purchase 
of a pure endowment, payable at the end of the period if the insured were 
then living. This was the first introduction' of the feature of extended 
insurance into the Company's policies. A facsimile of the first Non for- 
feiting- Tontine Limited-Endowment Policy is given following this page. 

While the Tontine discussion was going on, in 1885, Superintendent 
McCall, of the New York Insurance Department, without making any ado 
about it, directed the Actuary of the Department, Mr. John S. Patterson, 
to make an examination of the Tontine accounts of the NeW-York Life 
and Equitable, This was done, and Mr. Patterson's report was made 
early in 1 886. Regarding the methods of the companies in keeping their 
accounts, Mr. Patterson said : 

Practical accuracy is undoubtedly secured by these methods, and absolute accuracy 
is as nearly secured as is feasible in Che calculation of large accounts of a complicated 
kind, and as is considered practicable in the apportionment of surplus on either ordinary 
or Tontine policies. 

On other points raised in the discussion, Mr. Patterson said : 

I am at a loss to see how any extraordinary or improper expenditures could be 
charged against the Tontine funds, with any greater safety to the officer so wrongly 
charging them, than if charged to the general fund of the company. 

The introduction of the semi, or non- forfeiting, Tontine does away with that which, 
in the minds of some, is another (if not chief) ground of complaint; though the actual 
cases of hardship chargeable to the absolute forfeiture of the old style, full Tontine pol- 
icies, are surprisingly small. 

As to the charge that these policy contracts are gambling ones, it is, I think, 
hardly worth serious consideration. See decision of the General Term New York Su- 
preme Court, second department, lately handed down.* 

• Quoted on page 226. 
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On April 16, 1886, President Beers reached his sixtieth birthday. 
In order to celebrate it in the manner that would please him best, the 
general agents passed the word around, about ten days before, that as 
many applications for insurance as possible should be procured for pre- 
sentation at the Home Office on that day. The day came, and with it 
applications for insurance to the amount of over three million dollars. It 
was specially significant of the growth of the Company's business that a 
similar effort on the part of the agency staff three years before had pro- 
duced apphcations to the amount of but little over one and one-half mill- 
ions. But the time was coming when even the larger achievement would 
be similarly surpassed by the Company's agency force under the inspira- 
tion of new methods and a better policy contract. 

With the increasing age and business of the Company, its list of pol- 
icies maturing by death presented remarkable illustrations of the value 
of insurance either for a short time or a long time. In 1886, for example, 
policies were paid upon the lives of sixty-one persons who died within 
less than one year after insuring, and twenty-four policies were paid that 
had been in force over thirty years. The distribution through the year 
of the deaths under the first class, no less than the fact that so many died 
so soon after passing a careful medical examination, illustrates how deeply 
seated is the law of mortality. Eleven of the sixty-one lived less than 
three months, thirty-two less than six months, and forty-nine less than 
nine months, after their policies were issued. Compared with the number 
of new policies in force, the mortality rate was about five per thousand, 
showing no lack of care in selection. The largest insurance on a single 
life was fifty thousand dollars, and the insured, Mr. Robert F. Hurlburt, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., with two friends, was drowned in Lake Minnetonka, 
during a severe storm. The twenty-four policies in force over thirty 
years were upon the lives of twenty-two persons. The total premiums, 
less dividends, were $37,010.28, and the total return was $55,927.22. The 
total cash dividends used in reduction of premiums were $20,895.24. 

Among other notable claims paid in 1886 were those upon the lives 
of ex-President Arthur, John B. Gough, Senator John F. Miller, of Call- 
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fornia, ex-Senator George W. Morrill, of Vermont, Dr. John P. Gray, 
Medical Superintendent of the Utica Insane Asylum, Hon. Edwin G. 
Halbert, the Company's General Manager for Minnesota and Dakota, 
and George W. Perkins, General Manager for Ohio. President Arthur's 
insurance was taken in April, 1S63, on the Ten-Payment Life plan, and the 
policy then issued was exchanged for a paid-up policy in favor of his wife, 
in February, 1875.* His wife's death occurred prior to his own, and the 
policy was paid to his two children, one of whom was still a minor. Mr. 
Cough's policy was taken in December, 1865, in favor of his wife, and was 
on the Ten-Payment Life plan.f At that time Mr. Gough was lecturing 
five nights in a week from October to May, at from fifty, to two hundred 
and fifty, dollars per night — a valuable life, surely, and one that ought to 
have been insured. Mr. Cough's place of birth is given in his apphcation 
as Sandgate, England, and his occupation as "lecturer"; then follow the 
statements that he was forty-nine years of age, married, and "temperate 
for the last twenty years." Every one who has heard Mr. Gough's affect- 
ing description of his early struggles with the appetite for drink will 
appreciate in some degree how much those six words meant to him, and ' 
will feel more fully the force of the closing words of his last lecture, de- 
livered the night before his death: — "Young men, keep your record 
clean ! " 

In the deaths of Messrs. Halbert and Perkins the Company suffered 
not only an ordinary money ioss, but the loss of two valuable general 
managers. Mr. Halbert was a member of the New York Legislature in 
1881, from the Binghamton district, and entered the service of the New- 
YORK Life in 1885. On April 14, 1886, Benton County, Minnesota, 
was swept by a cyclone that completely destroyed the village of Sauk 



From Phesident Ahthub's Application. From Mr. Gouch's Applicatton. 
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Rapids, and did great damage at St. Cloud and Rice's Station. About 
sixty persons were Idtled, over one hundred wounded, and several hun- 
dred thousand dollars' worth of property was destroyed. Mr, Halbert 
had gone to Sauk Rapids on business with Mr. Edgar Huli, President 
of the German-American National Bank of St. Cloud, and they were 
walking along the street together when the cyclone reached the town. 
Both were killed. Mr. Huli had made application for a policy that day 
and was to have been examined on the day following. Mr. Perkins first 
entered the service of the Company in 1872, having previously been 
Superintendent of the first Reform School in Chicago. He was asso- 
ciated for several years with Mr. O. P. Curran, under the firm name 
Curran & Perkins, Managers of the Northwestern Branch of the Com- 
pany, with head-quarters at Chicago. Mr. Perkins was afterward made 
Assistant- Superintendent of Agencies, and spent most of his time in the 
field ; later still, he was made Manager of the Ohio Agency, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, and he held this position at the time of his death. 
He was succeeded as Manager for Ohio by his son, George W. Perkins, 
now Third Vice-President of the Company. Upon the latter's election to 
his present position Hon. John A. Finch, formerly Chairman of Insur- 
ance Commission of the State of Indiana, sent a message of congratula- 
tion, saying he knew not which to congratulate most — the son of such a 
father or the father of such a son. 

Early in 1887 the Company made preparations to erect office 
^^^'- buildings in Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, and Montreal. The 
ground for the first three was purchased in December, 1886, and for the 
latter in February, 1887. All the buildings were begun in 1887 and 
completed in 1889. The Kansas City Building is situated at the corner 
of Ninth and Wall Streets and covers a lot 120 x 160 feet; the property, 
together with four other lots and buildings adjoining, since acquired, stands 
on the Company's books at a valuation of $1,535,000. The Omaha Build- 
ing is situated at the corner of Farnam and Seventeenth Streets and coi'ers 
a lot 132 feet square; it stands on the Company's books at a valuation of 
$950,000. The St. Paul Building is situated at the corner of Sixth and 
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Minnesota Streets and is 100 feet square, with additional lots considerably- 
larger ; the whole property stands on the Company's books at a valua- 
tion of $725,000. The Montreal Building is situated at the comer of 




Place d'Armes and St. James Street and covers a lot 72 x 116 feet; it 
stands on the Company's books at a valuation of $475,000. The latter 
is eight stories in height ; all the others are ten stories ; all are solidly 
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built of the very best material, and are fire-proof Lots were purchased 
in Minneapolis in July, 1888, and a similar building erected there in 
1888— 1890; this property comprises a ten-story office building 99 x 150 
and an additional lot 99 x 180 feet, and stands on the Company's books 




The New-York Life Building, Omaha, Neb. 
at a valuation of $925,000. These valuations were placed upon these 
properties by a committee of the Insurance Officers of seven States during 
the examination made of the Company's condition and securities, in 1894. 
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Reference has already been made to Chapter 534, Laws of 1880, im- 
posing a tax of "one per cent, upon the gross amount of premiums, 
interest and other income received by life companies during the year 




from persons residing in this State, or from investments represented by or 
based upon property situated in this State," In February, 1887, Comp- 
troller Chapin sent a communication to the Legislature stating that reports 
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were received under the law in 1880 from fifteen companies; that several 
of tlie reports were made under formal protest, accompanied by a refusal 
to pay the tax, on the ground of the unconstitutionahty of the law. Less 




Life Building, Montreal; Ca. 



than six thousand dollars had been received, and a part of this had been 
returned by previous Comptrollers who, being convinced that the law was 
not valid because it did not state the object to which the tax should be 
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applied, had made no attempt to enforce it. The clause in the Constitu- 
tion to which reference was had certainly seemed plain and positive ; but 
a decision of the Court of Appeals, affirming the constitutionality of the 
collateral inheritance law, where the same question was raised and the 




The New-York Life Building, Min 
same clause relied upon, left no doubt as to the construction that would 
be placed upon the insurance tax law. The clause in the Constitution 
@nd the decision of the Court, were as follows : 
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Every law which imposes, continues, or revives a tax shall distinctly state the tax 
and the object to which it is to be applied, and it shall not be sufficient to refer to any 
other law to fix such tax or object. — Constitution, Act 3, Section so. 

We do not think that the policy embodied in the section had any reference to 
special taxes, and which may be collected in a variety of ways under general laws, such 
as auction duties, excise duties, taxes on business or particular trades, avocations or 
special classes of property. — Court of Appeals, State vs. Mary McPherson. 

The Comptroller recommended that a special Act be passed remitting 
the taxes for the years 1880 to 1883 upon the payment of those for the 
years 1884 to 1886; taxes thereafter to be paid annually as imposed by 
the law. Three bills were introduced — one to carry out the suggestions 
of the Comptroller, one to collect the taxes as recommended and to repeal 
the law, and one to remit the taxes and repeal the law. The latter was 
passed June 25, 1887. While the subject was in Committee, Hon. John 
A. McCall, ex- Superintendent of the Insurance Department, who had 
become Comptroller of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, addressed 
the Committee in favor of the law as passed. Referring to the authority 
exercised over the companies by the State with respect to investments, 
and to the requirements imposed as to the earning power of investments 
in order to secure solvency, Mr. McCall said : 

Wisely or not, the State has curtailed the kind of securities that the companies 
of this State could invest in, in a way that has interfered with their operations when com- 
pared with the liberal actions of other States. Until lately, without regard to where the 
premium receipts came from, this State has required the money to be invested within its 
borders or in the States adjoining. When you consider that the policies issued to residents 
of New York are not ona-fifth of the total policies in force, it will be conceded that in 
competition with companies of other States they have been placed at a disadvantage. 
The Chinese wall that wa.s erected around them has been quoted time and time again 
by the agents of foreign companies as an example of the selfish use by Eastern people 
of Western money, and by authority and direction of New York's Legislature. It has 
resulted generally in the taxation of the receipts in each State, and then when we get 
them here and convert them into securities, as compelled by law, you tax them again. 

Not only that, but to-day you tax the capital and interest and dividends of the cor- 
porations and institutions that issue the securities in which we find rest for our money, 
and by this Act you tax us for receiving said earnings, which the moment they were de- 
clared were taxed to the respective corporations by another enactment. So it is true 
of the premiums. You say, in order to pay your claims you must set aside a sum from 
your premiums and add to it every year from the same source, so that when the time 
arrives for the payment of the claim — and nothing is surer than death except New York 
taxes — you will have in hand the sum due. But in order to keep this amount safe and 
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unimpaired in your hands, we will enact — ^ paradoxical reasoning^to take away one per 
cent, of the sum each year until the claim matures, and then if you do not hold, which, 
of course, you cannot, the full one hundred per cent, at maturity, we will take a.via.y your 
life for the consequence of our act. 

During this year the first of the Company's Fifteen-Year Tontines 
matured. The results were proportionally larger than under policies run- 
ning through shorter periods, and gave a correspondingly greater impetus 
to the business of the Company. From the time the Company's Tontines 
began to mature, agents found in the results and options under them the 
most convincing arguments for level premium insurance, as opposed to 
insurance on the co-operative, or assessment, plan. The latter plan had 
done this, at least, for the average man — it had taught him that protection, 
the promise of money in case of death, was worth something and cost 
something to the man who lived. That point being conceded, it was easy 
to show that, deducting a fair price for this protection from the annual 
premium charged by the New-York Life, the cash value of its maturing 
Tontines was equal to the balance of the premiums paid, increased at a 
high rate of interest. The Tontine plan was seen, therefore, to do two 
things, and to do them well, namely, it kept men insured, and so pro- 
tected the families of those who died ; and it saved and returned, with 
large interest, the investment portion of the premiums. 

The value of the Premium-Return feature, first introduced in 1885, 
was illustrated during this year in the payrhent of thirty-four policies 
which became death-claims. Eighteen of these were written with guar- 
antee of a return of one-half, and sixteen with guarantee of all, premiums 
paid in addition to the face of the policy in case of death during a speci- 
fied period. The total amount of premiums paid on these policies was 
$14,517.57, the total amount of the policies was $204,737, ^"d the total 
premium-return was $11,472.33, making a total to beneficiaries there- 
under of $2 16,209.33. 

Among the policies paid as death-claims during 1887, were four upon 
the life of Mr. J. B. Cornell, of New York, aggregating $46,144.61 ; two 
on the life of Mr. Seymour L, Husted, of Brooklyn, aggregating $15,- 
435.37; and one, for $5,000, upon the life of Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
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Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. Mr. Husted's 
policies were for $5,000 each and were taken, one at age fifty-seven and 
the other at age sixty. Additions to these policies by dividends in re- 
version were over fifty per cent, of the original insurance, and they 
returned $15,435-37 at a cash cost of $7,788.35. Another claim upon 
the life of a man unknown to fame was thus described in the " Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press" of April 20, 1887: 

The "Free Press" contains a card from the attorneys of Mrs. Jane Allen, of Bur- 
lington, widow of Noah Allen, acknowledging the prompt payment of a $10,000 policy, 
on the hfe of Mr. Allen, by the New-York Life. Mr. Allen was at one time a leading 
merchant of Buriington, and reputed to be worth $50,000 or $75,000. In the days of 
his prosperity, some twenty years or more ago, he effected an insurance upon his life, 
as already indicated. Misfortunes came upon him in afcody, and his estate was swept 
away, all except this. His creditors pressed him hard, and squeezed him most unmerci- 
fully for the amount laid away in the policy, but it was not surrendered. The policy 
alone has survived the wreck, and it is the staff upon which the widow now leans. 

The attorneys of Mrs. Allen, in acknowledging payment of the poHcy, 
said : "We are requested by Mrs. Allen, the beneficiary of the policy, to 
express to you her sincere appreciation of the prompt adjustment of her 
claim, and we are happy to add the assurance of our own admiration of 
the generous treatment which Mrs. Alien has received from your Com- 
pany in its waiver of certain apparent errors in the application which 
would have materially reduced the amount coming to her if the Company 
had insisted upon its legal rights." 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees held on October 12, 1887, 
the President called attention to a letter, copies of which had been 
placed in their hands by the cashier of the Company, which contained 
serious charges against the management of the Company and against 
the President personally. He asked that an investigation be made. 
After a full discussion, on motion of Mr. Strong, a committee of five 
Trustees, of which Mr, Potts was Chairman, was appointed to nominate 
a special Investigating Committee. The Committee, as reported later, 
consisted of Messrs. Wm. L. Strong, Benj. H. Bristow,* John Claflin, 



n all papers connected therewith were plaeed in the personal 
custody of the President. 
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Richard Muser, John N. Stearns, and C. C. Baldwin. This Committee 
reported in February, 1888; and, while virtually admitting "slight short- 
comings," they exonerated the Officers from any bad faith or fraudulent 
dealing, and commended their ability, zeal and disinterestedness.* The 
conclusions of the Committee were submitted to the cashier, who there- 
upon addressed a letter to the Chairman, saying that he should leave the 



* Your Committee, after careful investigation of the affairs of this Company by every means in 
their power, have satisfied themselves that the Officers of the Company have honestly endeavored to 
administer the affairs of the Company with a single eye to the good of the Company, No instance has 
been brought to our attention where any pecuniary advatitage of a personal kind has been brought 
home to the Officers in any act on their part. 

Your Committee, therefore, without hesitation, report that there is no evidence whatever of had 
faith or Iraudulent dealing on the part of the Officers, hut, oti the contrary, there is evidence of the 
utmost good faith and leal on their part for the welfare of the interests committed to Oieir charge. The 
success or failme of a company must be judged not by isolated transactions, but by the whole course 
of the business of the company, and when we remember that under the present management the increase 
of the business is almost without parallel, while its assets have steadily increased and its surplus has 
been maintained and increased, and when we remember that the Company has passed through very 
severe financial crises without serious loss, we feel that it would be most ungracious in the Trustees of 
this Company to set over against these merits any slight shortcomings which, in the judgment of 
your Committee or of individual members of the Committee, may have from time to lime been eom- 

We consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate in the character, ability, leal, and disinterestedness 
of the present Officers, and we think that no company can point to a better record than ours in its 
business management, ft is the opinion of this Committee that this Company has been managed with 
marked ability and integrity, and throughout the close investigation which we have made, every detail, 
so far as we are able to judge from the examination of every record and paper which we saw 
fit to call for, and with which the Officers willingly furnished us. has tended in every instance firmly to 
establish our former belief and confidence in the Company as to its stability, character, and respon- 
sibility. 

Having so thoroughly satislied ourselves regarding the able management of the Company and 

amount of reserve for insurance obligations which ought to be counted as a liability. This, it is 
evident, can be done only by an expert in actuarial calculations. 

We have not the slightest reason to doubt the accuracy of the calculations of the Actuary of this 
Company. On the contrary, we are fully convinced that his figures are correct, but it seems (o us the 
present time is especially opportune for an examination of the insurance accounts by an expert not con- 
nected with the Company, to the end that the investigation of your Committee may be so supplemented 
and completed that a fiill exhibit of this Company's affairs will have been made by ptrsons in no wise 
obligated to the Officers of this Company. 

We suggested to Mr, Banta that we thought it desirable that the Insurance Department of this 
State should be asked to make a careful and exhaustive computation of the liabilities of this Company. 
Mr. Banta replied to the effect diat the Insurance Department of this State might not make a fair 
examination, and that the Insurance Department of Massachusetts could alone be relied upon for 
accuracy. 

It is evidently impracticable for this Company, a corporation of the State of New York, to call 
upon the State of Massachusetts for assistance in determining its liabilities, but (Mr. Banta not adduc- 
ing any sufficient reason for his doubts as to the reliability of the Albany officials) we would suggest the 
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issue in the hands of the Trustees, and should abide by their action in 
good faith.* 

In January, 1888, the Company announced an "Insurance Bond 
J 000. ^|j[^ Guaranteed Interest," which contained desirable invest- 
ment features. These bonds were paid up by either fifteen or twenty 
annual instalments, and after all payments were completed bore interest 
on their cash cost (taken at the tabular annual rate) at the rate of four per 
cent, per annum during the Hfe-time of the bondholder, the face value 
being payable at his death. In case of death during the instalment -pay- 
ing period, the face of the bond was paid immediately ; and in case the 
instalments paid at death, together with compound interest at four per 
cent, per annum, exceeded the face of the bond, such excess was to be 
paid with the claim, as a mortuary-dividend. A n on- forfeiture clause 
provided that in case of discontinuance after three annual instalments 
had been paid, a paid-up bond' would be given for as many fifteenths or 
twentieths of the original bond as there had been annual instalments paid. 

advisability of the Insurance Department of this State making a complete and exhaustive estimate on a 
four per cent, basis of all reserves which ought to be counted as iiabihlies by this Company. 

Finally, your Commiltee express their gratification that these charges have brought about this 
investigation, the result of which has strengthened in the minds of your Committee the confidence which 
we have heretofore felt in the manaEement and in the good faith and ability of the Officers. 

W. L. Strong, Richard MOser, 

John Claflin, C. C. Baldwin. 

John N. Stearns. 
The Committee's report was accepted and unanimously adopted by the Board of Trustees. 
The President stated that a valuation of all policy liabilides was being made by the Albany officials, 
and that he hoped to be able to present it to the Board when submitting the annual report. This 
was aftervrard duly submitted to the Board of Trustees. 

* 144 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1B88. 
William L. Strong, Esq,' 

Dear Sir: I have consulted with my counsel, the Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, in reference to my 
interview widi you and Mr. Welch on Saturday last, and have received from him a letter, copy of which 
I enclose. You will see that he admits the force of the considerations you presented to me that a public 
scrutiny of these affairs, no matter in what conclusion it might terminate, would be fraught with peril to 
the Company, to individual pohcy-holders, and possibly to other interests which might be involved, and 
that he advises me that I am absolved from any duty to further prosecute this investigation. 

I beg to say, therefore, that I shall leave the issue of this matter to the Board of Trustees, and 
shall abide in good faith by such acdon as they may deem their responsibility calls upon them to take. 
Youri respaclfully, 

ThBO. M. Banta. 
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Surplus was accumulated during the instalment- paying period, and cash 
and annuity options were provided at the end of the period, in lieu of the 
interest-bearing bond, if preferred. During the instalment- paying period, 
the restrictions were the same as under the Free Tontine Policy noticed 
below ; after the bond was paid for, there were no restrictions whatever. 

In March, 1 888, the Company began the issue of a " No n- forfeiting 
Free Tontine Policy " which was distinguished from the N on- forfeiting 
Limited Tontine by a slightly higher premium rate, and by greater free- 
dom of action on the part of the insured with respect to occupation, 
residence and travel. After two years no restrictions were placed upon 
policy-holders except as to dueling, violations of law and service in war, 
in which cases, if death occurred, the reserve value of the policy was to 
be paid. 

During the year the Company paid two claims for over one hundred 
tJiousand dollars each — one on the life of Royal M. Pulsifer, of Boston, 
for $102,794, and one on the life of David Hostetter, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
the well-known manufacturer of patent medicines. Mr, Pulsifer was for 
many years the publisher of the Boston "Herald," and at the time of his 
death was insured in fourteen companies, for an aggregate of over two 
hundred thousand dollars. He held four policies of twenty-five thousand 
dollars each in the New-York LIFE, to which additions had been made 
by dividends. In acknowledging receipt of payment the executors of 
Mr. Pulsifer wrote the Company's Boston Manager : " You were the 
first representative of the numerous companies in which he was interested 
to call on us as to the settlement of the claim, and everything that could 
have been done by the Company or yourself to facilitate matters, has been 
done." Dr Hostetter's policies were among the first written by the Com- 
pany with premium-return, and he had paid the Company $52,648 in 
premiums on two policies of $50,000 each. The policies and return- 
premiums amounted to $126,324. Dr. Hostetter, besides being one of 
the earliest and most successful manufacturers of patent medicines, was 
largely interested in railroads and in natural gas companies. He died 
from the effect of an operation for calculus. 
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Other claims paid to whicli unusual interest attaches were those of 
Hon. Daniel Manning, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. John Ogiivie, of 
Montreal, and Mr. Edward B. Paul, of Boston. Mr. Manning is on record 
as commending life insurance as an investment, and his practice was con- 
sistent therewith. He held three policies in the Company at the time 
of his death, the first having been taken in 1863, the second in 1868, and 
the third in 1877. Mr. Ogilvie was one of the best-known millers and 
grain dealers in Canada and was a brother of Senator Ogilvie. Mr. 
Ogilvie held four policies in the Company at the time of his death, 
amounting to $52,418.80, two of which, being taken when American cur- 
rency was at a discount, both premiums and policies were made payable 
in gold. This was a case in which the Company profited by the extreme 
caution of the poUcy-holder. The policy of Mr. Paul was taken eighteen 
years before, in favor of a then infant daughter, and would have matured 
as a Tontine in two years more. Evidently it was intended as an invest- 
ment for the child, to mature when she reached womanhood. Living or 
dying, it was sure to provide for her. It was paid to her guardian in De- 
cember, 1888. 

Among the matured Tontine policies settled in 1888 was one on the 
life of Hon. William F. Barrett, Circuit Judge of the First Judicial Dis- 
trict of Indiana. Judge Parrett not only expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the results of his policy, but added the following commendation of 
the Company's Tontine plan and policy contracts generally : " From past 
experience as a Judge and a member of the legal profession, I prefer your 
Company's policy contract and its valuable Tontine policy to any other." 
The annual report for 1888 was presented to the Trustees on 
lOOy. February 14, 1889, and called forth many expressions of com- 
mendation for the ability with which the Company was managed. In 
replying to these expressions the President spoke of the fierce and in- 
creasing competition in the life insurance business, referring to the great 
advance in commissions, and to the excessive rebates given the insured 
by agents, and advising that he be authorized to make the Company's 
policies incontestable. The Trustees thereupon adopted a resolution au- 
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thorizing the President to make all policies — issued and to be issued — 
incontestable, and to take such further measures as he should consider 
best from time to time to protect and advance the business of the Com- 
pany. An incontestable clause was inserted in the principal policies of 
the Company in June, and was in the following form : 

If this policy shall become a claim by death after having been in force two full 
years, the Company will not contest its payment on account of any incorrect statement 
in the application or in the accompanying declarations to the Medical Examiner (except 
in case of fraud), provided, however, that if the age of the insured is understated the 
amount of insurance payable shall be such proportion of the amount of the policy as the 
premium paid bears to the required premium at the true age. 

The practice of rebating a part of the first premium to the insured, 
already noticed by Mr. Beers in his annual report to the Trustees, had for 
some time been recognized by agents and managers alike as a great evil. 
Its effect was to increase the cost of business and to introduce inequality 
among the insured. The Life Underwriters Association of New York, at 
its annual meeting held in May. 1888, adopted a memorial to the com- 
panies, with a view to securing concerted action for the suppression of the 
practice. In pursuance thereof, a meeting was called of representatives of 
the various companies in July of that year, and a plan was formulated 
by which each company was to forbid the giving of rebates by its agents. 
Some of the companies, however, refused to sign the agreement, and the 
whole plan fell through. Meanwhile, efforts were made to secure the 
passage of a law forbidding the giving of rebates. Several bills were in- 
troduced, and one drafted by ex-Superintendent John A, McCall became 
a law on May 14, 1889, It provides that no life company doing business 
in the State shail make any discrimination between persons of the same 
class or expectation of life, either in the premium charged or in dividends 
or other advantages ; and that no life company or agent thereof shall pay 
or allow, or offer to pay or allow, as an inducement to any person to 
insure, any rebate of premium, or other special favor or advantage, not 
specified in the policy. Every agent is required to procure from the In- 
surance Department a certificate of authority to do business ; violation of 
the law is a misdemeanor; and it is made the duty of the Superintendent 
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to revoke the certificate of any person convicted of its violation, and no 
certificate may be issued to the offender within the three years following 
his conviction. 

The month of June, 1889, was marked by one of the most appalling 
disasters that ever happened in this country. A dam on the North Fork 
of the Connemaugh River in western Pennsylvania overflowed and was 
washed away, and the flood of waters thus let loose swept down the nar- 
row valley carrying death and destruction in their path. Seven or eight 
villages were destroyed, involving a loss of millions of dollars' worth of 
property and of several thousand lives. The life insurance companies 
paid in all about three hundred thousand dollars, and subscribed liberally 
to the relief fund raised for the sufferers. The New-York LIFE had 
about seventy-five policy-holders in Johnstown and vicinity, fifl:een of 
which, insuring $43,600.49, became claims by death. 

The local agent of the Company, Mr. John McDermott, had a narrow 
escape, saving his immediate family but losing fifteen relatives. Owing 
to the pecuhar circumstances — whole families lost, papers lost, etc., — the 
Company sent a special agent* to the scene of the disaster, in order to 
facilitate the proving of claims under its policies. Six policies, amounting 
to $17,573, were paid on June twenty-sixth, and these were the first pol- 
icies paid in Johnstown. Other payments followed as soon as the loss 
papers could be completed. A policy for $1,000, upon the life of Mr, 
Charles A. Kies, was found three miles below Mr. Kies' residence in a 
heap of debris, covered with sand and badly water- stained. Both Mr. 
Kies and his wife were drowned, and the Company gave notice of its 
readiness to pay the policy to his legal representatives upon proof of right 
to inherit. Mr. Kies had been married but a short time and left no 
family ; the parents of both himself and wife were living, however, and 
the question arose whether he or his wife was drowned first — as the 
parents of the last to die would inherit under the policy. The Company 
paid the policy to the administrator, and it was understood that the 

' Mr. Charles Langmuir, now Agency Director for Europe. 
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parents of the couple agreed to share the proceeds. A representation of 
Mr. Kies' policy is given on page 252. Another of the Company's policy- 
holders, Mr. John Fenn, insured for $5,000, floated down stream on a 
house-top until another building struck him and knocked him into the 
water, from which he never rose. His wife, seven children and a servant 
girl, were imprisoned in their own house by the water and carried away. 
As the house rose and fell and swayed to and fro upon the current, one 
after another the inmates were all drowned, except Mrs. Fenn. Finally, 
the house was crushed and an opening made through which she escaped. 
Her husband's policy was all that remained of former prosperity. 

In June, 1889, the Company began the issue of a "Distribution 
Policy." This policy provided for the accumulation of surplus during 
periods of fifteen or twenty years, as elected by the applicant, as under 
the Tontine plan, and provided the usual Tontine options in settlement 
for policy-holders who survived and kept their policies in force. It 
differed from other policies of the Company in the following respects : 
(i) The premiums for the first two years were paid in one sum, when the 
policy was issued, and were considerably less than two annual premiums 
on the ordinary policy ; -subsequent premiums were slightly higher than 
the annual premiums on the ordinary policy." (2) Paid-up insurance was 
given after the payment of premiums for four years' insurance (three 
premiums) instead of after the payment of premiums for three years. 
{3) After the payment of premiums for a specified number of years,! the 
Company agreed to loan the policy-holder the amount of any subsequent 
premium during the distribution period, such loan to be used to keep the 
policy in force. (4) If death occurred., during the period in which the 
premium-loan was available, a premium-return feature provided for the 
return of all premiums paid during that period ; thus, if the loan were 
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availed of aad death occurred, the return -premium would cancel the loan 
and leave the face amount of the policy intact for the insured's family or 
estate. 

As this policy became the subject of fierce debate early in the fol- 
lowing year, particular attention is called to its advantages. The great 
bane of Life Insurance then was the rebating practice of agents, which 
resulted in immense amounts of insurance being allowed to lapse after 
being in force one year. This policy allowed and required payment for 
two years' insurance when issued, at a rate somewhat more than the 
term rate for two years and considerably leas than the full annual rate.* 
The man who paid a single premium got two years' insurance at least, 
and having paid more than the first premium on an ordinary policy, was 
more Ukely to continue. The premium-loan feature enabled the insured 
to keep his policy in force when it might otherwise be impossible, and the 
premium-return feature paid the loan in case of death. This loan feature 
was entirely different from the old premium-note plan, which created a 
debt against the policy from its inception and made no provision for pay- 
ment of the debt except such as was afforded by annual dividends. The 
new feature was designed to be available in case of emergency after the 
insured had paid sufficient premiums to acquire a valuable equity in the 
policy. In such case, the policy-holder would not be at the trouble of 
assigning his policy to a creditor, nor be at the mercy of money-lenders. 
The loan was to be made by the Company at six per cent, interest, and 
to be a hen against the policy until paid. 

Early in the year the Company prepared and forwarded to the Paris 
Exposition certain exhibits showing the Company's business for the pre- 
ceding year, the total receipts and expenditures from organization, and 
the benefits under its Free Tontine Policy with Premium-Return. These 
were entered, together with pictures of the Company's buildings in the 
United States and Europe, in the Department of Social Economy, and 
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attracted much attention. Upon these exhibits the Company was awarded, 
on September 29, 1 889, a Diploma and a Silver Medal. The correspondent 
of the "Insurance Post," of London, said concerning the award: 

A Silver Medal has been awarded the NEW-VORK LIFE, which it may be proud of, 
considering that no company has won a Gold Medal in connection with insurances and 
annuities for the public, and that the committee of the four French life companies, 
which had the management of the section, and the Caza Nazionale di Associazione, of 
Milan, which is a semi-State accident insurance association, alone secured each a grand 
prize. Gold Medals, however, were awarded to certain native insurance companies in 
respect of pension and annuity schemes for their clerks, and to four of the officers of 
French companies who acted as " col lab oral eurs," etc. 

Reduced facsimiles of the principal exhibits and the Diploma, and 
full size representations of the Medal, are given on the following pages. 

The Company paid in 1889 two losses for one hundred thousand 
dollars and upwards, one upon the life of Mr. E. P. Allis, of Milwaukee, 
and one upon the life of Mr. John H. Maginnis, of New Orleans. Mr. 
Allis was proprietor of the Reliance Iron Works, an establishment em- 
ploying about twelve hundred men and having an annual output valued 
at about three million dollars. He was a representative of the best type 
of American manufacturers, a man who had made his way in the world 
by virtue of talent and industry, whose shops were models of their kind, 
and who found his chief happiness in his home and family and in efforts 
to improve the condition of his workmen. An entire floor in one of the 
buildings was set apart for their use, as a dining-room, reading-room, and 
hall for social and literary meetings, Mr. Allis failed in business at one 
time, and ever after had a wholesome skepticism concerning the certainty 
of business ventures. He left an estate estimated at about two million 
dollars, with an indebtedness of about two hundred thousand. He carried 
in all $361,000 in life insurance, making his claim the largest ever paid in 
this country. He came of a long-lived family, but died at the age of 65 
from a gall-stone, Mr. Maginnis was President of the Maginnis Cotton 
Mill and of the Maginnis Oil and Soap Works, and was prominent in 
various social and commercial organizations. His first poUcy was taken 
in 1869 at the age of 24, and was for $10,000. He gradually added to 
this amount, until at his death he was insured for $127,464.10 — all but 
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$20,000 of which was in the New-Vork Life. His death was due to a 
cause that no family record, good habits, or healthful surroundings could 
insure against; — during a violent storm, he was struck by lightning and 
instantly killed. 

Several losses for smaller amounts invite comment. Professor C. H. 
McCay, of Baltimore, was a writer upon actuarial subjects before the 
New-York Life was organized. He was insured in the Company in 
1853, at which time he was Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in 




the University of Georgia. He was at one time Actuary of the Southern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He was a contributor to insurance, 
and scientific, journals until the close of his life. His policy in the New- 
YORK Life was for $10,000, and was in force over thirty-five years. The 
cash dividends paid were equal to over one-third of the whole premiums, 
and $384 was added to the policy in reversion. John F. Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania, who was insured in the Company for $10,000, had been 
Colonel, Brigadier- General, Major- General, Auditor and Governor, hold- 
ing each of the last two offices during two terms. He distinguished 
himself on many battle fields during the Civil War, and received a medal 
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from Congress for distinguished bravery ; but, after passing through 
so many dangers unscathed, he died, at the age of 58, of Bright's 
Disease. Another man, unknown to fame, deserves mention here be- 
cause of the pecuHar circumstances under which his poHcy was paid. 
Under date of April 17, 1889, Mr. J. J. Pierce, Administrator of the estate 
of Mr. John T. Gardner, wrote from Wilmington, Del, to Mr. C. A. Wray, 
State Agent, as follows : " I desire to thank you and the Company for 
your kindness and unusual haste in the payment of this claim, the proofs 
of death being in the New York office of the Company but twenty-eight 
hours before I received the check. I stated to you that, if I did not re- 
ceive the money within two days it would cause a loss to the estate, as 
there were payments to be made within that time. You and the Com- 
pany have complied with my request, and, in addition to the benefits of 
the life insurance, the estate is saved this loss by your promptness, which 
certainly has my heartiest commendation." 

Early in the year the Company suffered the loss by death of its Eu- 
ropean Manager, Mr. H. S. Homans, who died in Paris, January 12, 1889, 
of cerebral congestion, after an illness of only a few hours. Mr. Homans 
came of a distinguished family, his grandfather, Benjamin Homans, having 
acted as Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Presidents Madison," 
Monroe, and Adams, and his father was a distinguished naval officer. 
The following extract from "Galigani's Messenger" of January 15, 1889, 
indicates the esteem in which M H mans wa h d n Eu pe 

H. S. Homans was special! d h h d h 

1870, the New-York Life decid d po h I^ P 

intrusted with the execution ofthp Nb dhbmd 

We cannot now recall the man ddffi hh dh pnn 

earlier stages ; suftice it to say thw db hdm d 

pioneer, and that, on more than h h b IV 

Homans advised him to desist. His g h w d b d 

a lapse of twenty years — a shor p m d d k h 

New-York. Life is recognized b g m E p h p 

sentative of American a 
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better methods contributed greatly to the general progress of life a 
tinent. Mr. Homans was the main factor in this good work, and the high distinctions 
conferred upon him by four European governments, attest that his merits were not 
allowed to remain unrecognized.* 

The annual report for 1889 was presented to the Board of Trustees 
on February 18, 1890. Mr. William H. Appleton, Chairman, presented 
the report of the Finance Committee, calling attention to the fact that 
the last year had been marked by greater advances than those of any 
previous year in the Company's history, and that the assets exceeded 
one hundred million dollars. The report was, in part, as follows : 

It is with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction that the Finance Committee reports 
to the Board to-day at its Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, that the assets of the NEW- YORK 
Life Insurance Companv now exceed $104,000,000. In announcing this gratifying 
fact, we desire to lay particular emphasis upon the further fact that the Company has 
already paid to policy-holders over $129,000,000. Wc emphasize this second fact be- 
cause it is easy to accumulate money if you do not pay it out But in the history of the 
New- York Life Insurance Company its benefits to policy-holders have gone hand- 
in-hand, nay, have kept in advance of its accumulations for their security and future 
benefit. It is interesting to look over the history of the accumulation of this vast fund. 
By reference to the figures of the Company it is found that there has been an increase 
in every year of its history, the smallest increase being in the first year, $17,496, while 
the largest increase was in the last year, $11,573,414, In the second year the total 
amount paid policy-holders was less than $7,000; during the last year over $12,000,000 
were paid to policy-holders. It required eleven years to accumulate the first million 
dollars; during the last year the accumulations were over eleven million dollars, showing 
an increase one hundred and twenty-one times the average of the first eleven years. 

We beg leave also to refer briefly to the investment record of the Company, be- 
cause, when a company has one hundred million dollars in its keeping, it ought to be 
able to show that it is worthy of the trust. A reference to the books of the Company 
shows that the net amount of gains already realized in the profit and loss account is over 
$700,000; while the present market value of securities over cost value on the Company's 
books is $4,000,000. Certainly this is a remarkable record, running over a period 
during which the country has passed through several commercial crises — through two 
wars — and in which Life Insurance has grown from practically nothing to be one of the 
greatest financial institutions of the country. 

The total receipts of the Company from interest, rents, and profits on investments 
have been over $52,000,000, exceeding death losses by over $2,000,000, and exceeding 
total expenses of all kinds, including taxes, by over $8,000,000. 

' Mr. Homans was Officer of (he Legion of Honor of France, Chevalier of Ihe Crown of Italy, 
CommanderoflbeOrderoflsabella the Catholic, and Chevalier of Ihe Order of Christ of Portugal,— 
which distinctions were conferred upon him for services in the cause of Life Insurance. 
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The total dividends paid by the Company have been over $37,000,000; and the 
total surplus accumulated for dividends is now over $15,000,003, making a total of over 
$52,000,000 saved to policy-holders from the table rates. This is an average of about 
twenty-five per cent, on all premiums received for insurance; and twenty-five per cent, 
is about the present average of surplus gained each year in proportion to the insurance 
premiums received. 

It seemed fitting that this report, which shows the assets of the Company to have 
passed the one hundred million dollar mark, should be introduced by this resum^ of the 
Company's history. It is a history of which every one now connected with the Com- 
pany and its management may well be proud, and it reflects the greatest credit upon all 
who have been instrumental in bringing about so grand a consummation. 

Turning to the report which is presented to the Board to-day, and comparing it with 
that of last year, which we thought at the time was the greatest report ever presented, 
we find that the figures for 1889 show the following remarkable increases over 1888. 
Increase in interest, $303,653; increase in payments to policy-holders, $1,148,051; 
increase in surplus, $1,716,849; increase in premiums, $3,458,330; increase in total 
income, $3,761,983; increase in total assets, $11,573,414; increase in new insurance, 
$26,099,357; increase in insurance in force, $75,715,465. 

The ratio of death-claims paid to average insurance in force shows a decrease dur- 
ing 1889 as compared with 1888, the ratios being 1.09 per cent, in 1889 against 1. 13 
per cent, in 1888. 

It is gratifying to note that the interest receipts of the Company were 4.8 per 
cent, on the average net assets for the year, and 4.9 per cent, on the average invested 
assets. It is proper to make this distinction, because a part of the net assets consists of 
quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to January 1, 1890, and of accrued 
interest on investments, neither of which items the Company has yet had opportunity to 
invest, although it makes itself whole as regards the deferred premiums by a larger pre- 
mium charged for the same amount of insurance. 

To sum up the strong points of the report, wc have only to note the immense 
e of the Company, now nearly thirty million dollars per year; the character of its 
s shown by the market value over cost; the magnificent sum of its total 
assets; its strong financial position, as shown by its large surplus; and the immense 
volume of its current business, amounting during 1889 to over $151,000,000 of new in- 
surance. The amount at risk is now nearly $500,000,000, and the growth of the Com- 
pany during the last five years has been so rapid that I think we hazard nothing in 
saying that the day is not far distant when the Company will have one thousand millions 



Mr. Loomis L. White, of the Finance Committee, following Mr. Ap- 
pleton, said that this was an era in the history of the New-York Life 
Insurance Company. "The Finance Committee," he said, "best 
appreciates, perhaps, the vast work which has been accomplished during 
the past year, and for the last ten days we have been wading ankle-deep 
in figures that are so immense and colossal in their proportions as to 
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excite the admiration of all interested in great financial interests. These 
results have been attained only by the constant and untiring vigilance and 
energy of the Officers of the Company." Mr. John Claflin.of the Finance 
Committee, followed Mr. White, endorsing fully all that had been said by 
the Chairman of the Committee and by Mr. White, and adding that in 
commercial circles the wonderful ability that marked the management of 
this institution would be recognized in a more emphatic manner than it 
was by the Board of Trustees. 

A review of the ten years fully justifies the encomiums of the Com- 
mittee. Comparing the figures of 1889 with those of 1879, the new 
business is seen to be nearly nine times as much, the income and in- 
surance in force are more than three times as much, the amount paid 
policy-holders is two and one-half times as much, and assets and surplus 
are each nearly three times as much. The substance of two companies, 
each greater in some respects than the New-York Life in 1879, had 
been added in the brief space of ten years. 



1379- 
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XL 

A PERIOD OF CHANGE. 

1890-1895. 

This period, though brief in time, was destined to be big with events. 
It was to be a time of trial and of triumph — a time in which all the forces 
of official criticism, of anonymous spite, and of the open hostility of 
former friends were to be directed against the Company, by which its 
history and its records were to be held up to "the fierce light that beats 
upon the throne." It was to see the Company come forth from the 
struggle with but few blemishes, strong in the devotion of its friends, 
strong in resources and strong in recuperative power. Under the in- 
spiration of a new management it was destined, in a brief space, to regain 
all it had lost ; and, by enlarging the scope of its contracts and making 
their benefits more definite and certain, it was to spring forward in a new 
career of popularity and usefulness to which the annals of Life Insurance 
furnish no parallel. By openness of method and truthfulness of statement 
it compelled the attention and approval of those to whom the people have 
committed the oversight of insurance matters, in such manner that the 
whole business of Life Insurance is now presented to the public in a truer 
hght than ever before — a light which must eventually compel retrench- 
ment and reform. Under the influence of these salutary changes the 
name of the Company has become a synonym for fair-dealing, for mutu- 
ality, and for helpfulness to the insured; and, under the conditions thus 
created, the security furnished by its policies has become the nearest 
perfection ever attained in a life insurance contract. No other five years 
of the Company's history have been so crowded with stirring events in 
its management, and in no other period has so much been done to 
268 
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make it " a Company of the policy-holders, by the policy-holders, and 
for the policy-holders." 

The beginning of the year 1890 brought with it a controversy 
■ between the Company and the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner, that disrupted for a time the cordial relations so long maintained 
with the people and the authorities of that Commonwealth. The contro- 
versy arose over the Company's " Ordinary Life Distribution Policy," 
which, the Commissioner claimed, violated the anti-rebate law of Massa- 
chusetts, and was a combination of assessmentism and regular life insur- 
ance. The Commissioner communicated to the Company, under date of 
December 28, 1889, his objections to the policy, and notified the President 
to discontinue its issue while the Company was authorized to transact 
business in Massachusetts. A note was added, saying : "As it is not im- 
possible that other companies may have been impelled to consider similar 
questionable expedients in order to meet the competition of this policy, 
this letter is made open for their information and guidance." The letter 
appeared in the Boston papers on the day of its receipt by the Company. 
In most controversies of this kind there is a point where misunder- 
standing begins, to which may be attributed much of the divergence of 
view which follows. This misunderstanding is often never discovered, or 
if it is, matters have gone so far, and so much bitterness has been awak- 
ened, that pride prevents a rectification of the error and an amicable 
settlement. Happily, there was to be no such lamentable outcome to this 
controversy, which, though stoutly maintained on both sides for some 
time, yet, when all the facts were disclosed, was seen to be rather a mis- 
understanding of motives and terms, than a real difference of opinion 
upon essential points. The Commissioner, in his annual report of 1890, 
which contains his account of the controversy after a settlement had been 
reached, refers to a correspondence had by the Company with his prede- 
cessor concerning the anti-rebate law, to the defiance of that law by some 
of the Company's agents from other States, and to the statement of one 
of its managers that a policy would be devised to evade the law. All 
these things seemed to the Commissioner parts of a deliberate purpose on 
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the part of the Company. When the Distribution Policy was first issued, 
in June, 1889, no copy was sent to the Massachusetts Commissioner be- 
cause, owing to the ill-feeling which had been engendered by the conduct 
of some of its agents as above noted, the Company did not intend to issue 
the policy in Massachusetts. When the descriptive lists for the first half 
of the year were sent to the Commissioner, a copy of the policy and 
formulas for premiums and reserves were requested and furnished. The 
Commissioner says: "The policy thus obtained occasioned no surprise, 
and was recognized as the issue that had been foreshadowed and threat- 
ened." After an examination of the policy and its reference to the 
Attorney -General of the State, he notified the Company to discontinue 
its issue, as before stated. 

The Company replied to the Commissioner, under date of December 
31, 1889, recounting its compliance with his requests for information, 
and claiming that it should have had an opportunity to remove objections 
before an arbitrary judgment was pronounced and scattered broadcast 
throughout the country. It also claimed that the letter misrepresented 
both the policy and the Company. On January 5, 1890, the policy was 
published in full in both the New York and Boston papers. Shortly 
afterward the question of its legality under the Massachusetts statute 
was referred to Hon. John D. Long, ex-Govemor of Massachusetts, and 
Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, of Boston. The actuarial questions involved were 
submitted to Mr. David Parks Fackler, Consulting Actuary, of New York. 
These authorities sustained the Company on all points ; it also appeared 
that another New York company, doing business in Massachusetts, had 
for years issued a policy which was open to the same criticism as the 
policy in question. The Company then withdrew from the State and 
petitioned the Legislature for a law authorizing the Supreme Court to pass 
upon the question. White the matter was before the Insurance Commit- 
tee a compromise was agreed to between the Commissioner and counsel 
for the Company, and the latter withdrew its request for legislation.* 

•Such a law as was asked for by [he Company was, however, enacted, and was signed by Ihe 
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The compromise consisted in a change in the name of the policy to 
" Combination Term and Life Distribution Policy," and in the addition 
of twenty-six explanatory words. The premium rates were left un- 
changed. In the copy of the policy given on the following page, the 
additional words are in italic, and the words which were stricken out are 
placed in brackets. 

While there was thus "peace with honor," between the Company 
and the Massachusetts Commissioner, there was another phase of the con- 
troversy that deserves notice — and that is the use sought to be made of 
the discussion by the agents of other companies. This will perhaps be 
best understood by reference to the following extracts from a memoran- 
dum statement of the case, which appeared in the Boston " Daily Trav- 
eller," of May 20, 1890: 

January lo, 1890. — An anonymous letter in the New York "World," attacking 
the New- York Life, was the subject of a despatch sent out by General Manager Smith 
of the Associated Press, who asked all papers to take the matter up editorially. 

January 25, 1890. — Hon. Charles A. Dana [President of the Association.] repu- 
diates the action of Smith, and promises that it shall not occur again. 

March 1, 1890.— A two-column paid advertisement appeared in the Boston papers, 
attacking the NEW-YORK Life and its policy, intended for a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture. The memorial was signed by fifty odd agents of other companies. Between this 
date and the next several companies withdrew from the remonstrance, claiming to have 
been deceived by the man who originated it. 

Agents of other companies seem to have been deeply interested in 
the controversy, and, as the Commissioner's objections to the original pol- 
icy form continued to be circulated iong after the revised form had received 
his approval, it is fair to presume that they were not pleased with the 
outcome. 

At the November meeting of the Trustees a letter was read from Mr, 
Edward N. Gibbs, one of their number, and now Treasurer of the Com- 
pany, giving an account of a recent trip to Europe. Regarding the 
business and agencies of the Company there, Mr. Gibbs said; "I cannot 
close my letter without allusion to the gentlemen connected with the 
Company whom I met on the other side; every one of them is evidence 
of the discriminating care with which they have been chosen for their 
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THE NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



In Consideration of the agreements, statements, representations and warranties sub- 
mitted to its Officers at the Home Office, in the City of New York, in the written Appli- 
cation for this Policy, which are hereby referred to and made a part of this Contract, 
and in further consideration o£ the sura of Nine hundred and ninety-four Dollars and 

Cents, to them in hand paid, at the Office of the Compajiy, in the City of New 

York (being the [first] premium for two ygars' term insuranre), and of the annual 

[premium] payment of Seven hundred and twelve Dollars and Cents {being Ihc 

life premium), to be paid at said Office on or before the Thirteenth day of December, in 
every year during the continuance of this Policy, commencing on the Thirteenth day of 
~ December, 1891, 

Doth Insure the life of John Doe, of , in the County of — ^, Stale of , 

(hereinafter called the insured), in the amount of Twenty thousand Dollars, commenc- 
ing on the Thirteenth day of December, 1889, at noon. 

And the said Company doth hereby Promise and Agree to pay the amount of 
the said Insurance, at its Office in the City of New York, to Mary,, wife of the insured; 
I B 6 or, in the event of her prior death, to the insured's Enecutors, Administrators or As- 
V I % ^ signs, upon receipt and approval of proofs, as hereinafter required, of the death, during 
~ s''^5 the continuance of this Policy, of the said insured, deducting therefrom all indebtedness 
° I S i *" '''^ Company, together with any balance of the year's premium remaining unpaid. 

sis This Policy is issued andaccepted upon the following express Conditions and Agreements; 

s S '^ = First : If this Policy shall become a claim by death after having been in force 

S s ^ *, two full years, the Company will not contest its payment on account of the incorrectness 

'""SO "f ""y statement in the application, or in the accompanying declarations to the Medical 

'r ^ ! 5 Examiner (except in case of fraud), provided, however, that if the age of the insured is 

bj § J Ir understated the amount of insurance payable shall be such proportion of the amount of 

^ 1.^ .1 the Policy as the premium paid bears to the required premium at the true age, 

g ^ '5 g Second : That if the premiums are not paid, as hereinafter provided, on or before 

5^1 the days when dne, then this Policy shall become void, and all payments previously 

made shall remain the property of the Company, except that if this Policy shall lapse 

or become forfeited for the non-payment of any premium, after there have been paid 

thereon three full premiums as above specified {that is to say, the premiums for four 

EUAMiBKD, ygg^^ of insurance), a paid-up Policy will be issued, on demand made within six months 

after such lapse with surrender of this Policy, under the same conditions as this Policy, 

except as to payment of premiums, but without participation in profits — and without 

Mortuary Dividend— for such an amount as the net Reserve on this Policy at the time 
of lapse, computed by the American Table of Mortality and interest at four and one- 
Tera half per cent,, after deducting all indebtedness to the Company, will purchase as a 
and Life, gingig premium at the present published rates of the Company, at the age of the insured 
fOrdinarv ^' ^^ ''""^ "^ lapse ; and all right to any other paid-up Policy or surrender value, pro- 
Life.] vided for by the statute of any State or country, is hereby waived. 
. ~ . Third : That the provisions, requirements and benefits, printed or written by the 

Policy. Company, upon the next page of this Policy, are a part of (his Contract, as fully as if 
— they were recited at length over the signatures hereto affixed. 

Srid^ In Witness Whereof, the said New- York Life I.vsura.vce Company has, by its 
' _™ ■ President and Vice-President or Actuary, signed and delivered this Contract, this 
Thirteenth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 
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positions, and each of them is fitted to stand for the Company with credit 
in their respective locahties. Without doubt the New-Vork Life leads 
all American companies in the confidence of the European public, as it 
should, for reasons we need not look far to discover. The loyalty of all 
its men whom I saw, to the Company and its executive officers, was a mat- 
ter of personal pleasure." 

At the request of the officers of the Company Mr. Gibbs visited 
Budapest, in order that he might advise the Board, after a personal exam- 
ination of the city and the business of the Company in Hungary, upon 
■ the subject of erecting an office building there. He recommended that 
the matter have "favorable consideration." The subject was accordingly 
referred to the Finance Committee with full power. Land was acquired 
in 1 89 1 and work upon the building was finished in October, 1894, When 
the building was opened, in 1894, Mr. Gibbs was present, and made an 
address upon Life Insurance in the United States, and the condition and 
methods of the New-York Life. 

In no year of the Company's history has it paid so many death-claims 
illustrating the benefits of Life Insurance in a variety of circumstances 
and the value of the special features of its own policies, as in 1 890. There 
were forty-two claims paid for $20,000 or upwards, the aggregate amount 
thereunder being $1,271,641. Among the well-known names in this list 
were Viscount Cantelupe, of England, John H. Draper, the famous auc- 
tioneer, of New York, James Montieth, the geographer, Adam Forepaugh, 
the showman, Joseph G. Ditman and F. B. Gowan, of Philadelphia. 
Others who were insured for smaller amounts, whose names are familiar 
to many, are Amzi S, Dodd, founder of Dodd's Express, Thomas 
Cornell, owner of the Cornell Steamboat Co., William H. Wells, editor 
of "'Insurance News," Professor R. H. Mather, of Amherst College, Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk, General W. W. Belknap, Captain Ebenezer Morgan, 
and Rev. Dr. Reuben Jeffery, Mr. Gowan was a well-known railroad 
man, and shot himself through the head with a pistol. There seems to 
have been no doubt that it was intentional — but, whether he was "sane 
or insane," who shall say? Happily the NEW- YORK Life's policies do 
18 
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not raise the question. Mr. Gowan insured five years before; he had 
violated no condition of his policy; he was dead; that was enough; the 
Company paid $74,267 on his life within four weeks of his death. Mr. 
Ditman was a well-known Philadelphia banker, and mysteriously disap- 
peared. His horse and buggy were found in Fairmount Park, and several 
days later his body was recovered from the Schuylkill River. The ques- 
tion was widely mooted whether or not he was in his right mind or 
whether or not the drowning was accidental. Again the Company's pol- 
icies did not raise the question; he was dead; and the Company paid his 
executors $57,415.85 under three policies. The executors wrote ; "We 
cannot too highly commend the prompt and satisfactory manner in which 
this payment has been made, your Company being the first to make set- 
tlement of the insurance on the life of the deceased. The proofs reached 
your New York Office on Saturday, February eighth, and check was 
drawn on Monday, February tenth."* 

Experience is the best teacher, and results under the Company's 
policies are the best answera to objections to Life Insurance. "Suppose 
I live long," says the objector: the Company answers with twenty-nine 
policies paid in 1890, each of which had been in force over thirty-five 
years, and the average return after protection for a whole active life-time, 
was $125 for each $100 paid out. "There is no hurry, I am in good 
health," says the laggard : the Company shows one hundred and fifty- 
three policies which became death-claims within less than twelve months 
after the insured were examined and found "in good health." The reg- 
ularity with which these men died was something startling to the unin- 
sured, and something re-assuring to those who put faith in the law of 
mortality; thirty-seven died in the first quarter-year, thirty-six in the 
second, thirty-nine in the third, and forty-one in the fourth. "My wife 
does not believe in insurance," says the man who is willing to hide behind 
his wife's skirts: the Company shows a letter from a widow in California, 
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which says, "My husband was insured, much against my wish, on April 
19, 1890, and received his policy only five days before his death." There 
is nothing about "blood-money," it is "love-money" now, and the letter 
overflows with thankfulness. "The insured gets no dividend under a 
Tontine policy unless he lives a long time," says the anti-Tontine agent : 
the Company shows a list of two hundred and sixteen policies which be- 
came claims by death during 1890, and which returned either half or all 
the premiums paid during the dividend period in which they matured, in 
addition to the face of the policies. 

One filature of the Company's Tontines already noted is, the month's 
grace in the payment of premiums (now granted under all its policies); 
this feature saved the $10,000 policy of Mr Isaac M. Jordan, of Cincin- 
nati, from forfeiture when there was no opportunity for re- instate ment. 
Mr. Jordan's premium fell due November fourth, and remained unpaid; 
December third he fell down an elevator shaft and was instantly killed. 
General and Senator John M. Palmer, of IlUnois, settled a matured Ton- 
tine in August of this year, and wrote to the Company's managers at 
Springfield concerning it: "No other Ordinary Life Policy is so advan- 
tageous or profitable as this, and the results are such as prove the judicious 
and efficient management of the great Company you represent." Mr. 
James R. Nairn, of Burlington, Iowa, being then 66 years of age, wrote 
concerning his maturing Tontine: "This is the second policy I have 
carried to maturity in the New-York Life, and I can heartily recom- 
mend the Company and its plans to any one wishing reliable indemnity 
and a good investment of funds." The significance of a few seconds of 
time was illustrated in the death-claim of Mr. Edward P. Johnson, who, 
with his wife and infant son, were killed in the railroad accident on the 
Old Colony Railroad at Quincy, Mass., August 19, 1890. It was neces- 
sary to decide who died last, in order to know whose estate the claim was 
payable to. Dr, J, H. Gilbert, of Quincy, who had charge, as medical 
examiner, of the examination into the disaster, gave his opinion under 
oath, that the parents were crushed by the accident and killed instantly, 
while the child, being killed by steam, "survived his parents for several 
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seconds, at least." The policy was therefore paid to the administrator of 
the child. One more claim, which does such honor to human nature and 
so shames the man who wishes to put off insuring his life as long as pos- 
sible, must find record and remembrance here. On November 29, 1889, 
a gentleman, aged 33, made application to the Company for a policy 
payable, in case of his death, to a lady whose relation to him was put 
down in the application as "fiancee.'' He died in the spring of 1890, 
being yet unmarried, and his policy was paid in April. 

On June 12, 1891, there was published in the New York "Times" 
an account of the defalcation of Mr. Julio Merzbacher, one of the 
firm of Sanchez & Merzbacher, Managers of the Company's Spanish- 
American Department, which defalcation had occurred in the latter part 
of 1890. It was announced, on the authority of the officers of the Com- 
pany, that Mr. Sanchez had assumed the amount of the indebtedness and 
that the Company would lose nothing, being amply secured by the inter- 
est of the firm in the business of the department. The next day the 
amount of the defalcation was announced by the same authority to be 
$372,000. President Beers was at this time in Europe, and Mr Sanchez 
was on his way to Barcelona, Spain, where the new head-quarters of the 
department were about to be established. These things were made 
matters of suspicion by the daily press, and soon many wild stories 
were afloat. Other defalcations were alleged, which, it was stated, 
would, with that of Mr. Merzbacher, exceed a million dollars. Reference 
was also made to the charges made by the cashier in 1887. The 
newspapers were soon in full cry after the Company, and every one 
who had a grudge or a grievance was allowed opportunity to tell his 
story, to the Company's disparagement* In view of the public excite- 
ment thus created, the Finance Committee met on June sixteenth and 



•Since the first publication last week of the Merabacher defalcation, every daily paper in the city 
has had reporters detailed to work up in sensational ftirm every item of either news or gossip they could 
obtain. There have not been lacking men in the life insurance business who were glad to furnish 
vague rumors and stale gossip regarding the Managers of the New-York Life Insurance Com- 
PANV, and who chuckled with delight when they saw the importance given to such gossip by the daily 
papers.— ?■** Sp/clatar, June iS, iSgi. 
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voted that, they were satisfied there would be no loss to the Company 
by reason of the defalcation, and in order that the public might be equally 
satisfied, that the Superintendent of the Insurance Department be invited 
to make a thorough examination of the Company. This request was 
communicated to the Superintendent on the same day. who promptly an- 
nounced his compliance, and the examination was begun on June twenty- 
second. On June eighteenth the Committee published a statement to 
the effect that the net deficiency in the accounts of the Spanish-American 
Department had been charged as a disbursement prior to December 31, 
1890, and that the Company's report of that date was correct. 

On June nineteenth a full statement was laid before the Trustees, 
which, in substance, was as follows: The business of the Spanish- American 
Department had grown very rapidly under the management of Messrs. 
Sanchez & Merzbacher, and in 1891 the total amount of premiums passing 
through their hands was about $2,750,000. In view of the large extent 
of territory covered by the department, and the lack of means of rapid 
communication, half a million dollars in premiums in transit and in course 
of collection was considered to be within reasonable Umits. It appeared, 
however, that during the absence of Mr. Sanchez from the head-quarters 
of the department in New York, Mr. Merzbacher had used the funds of 
the Company in speculation. This was discovered by Mr. Sanchez on 
his return, to whom Mr. Merzbacher made a full confession, and turned 
over such property as he had, amounting to about $47,000,* The renewal 
interest of the firm in the business was more than sufficient to cover the 
deficit to the Company, and Mr. Sanchez — a man of ample fortune — 
at once assumed the indebtedness (as he was bound to do under his 
contract) and took entire charge of the business. The amount was im- 
mediately charged in .the accounts of the Company to the expense 
account and to agency balances, and did not appear as assets or surplus 
in the annua! report of the Company for the year 1890. Upon these 
representations the Trustees approved the action of the Committee, and 

* The actual amounl as ascerlained by the Superintendent's inveEligalioii, was $52,412,35. 
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passed resolutions declaring their undiminished confidence in the Officers 
of the Company and in its financial condition, and welcoming the fullest 
and most searching investigation by the authorities of the State. Presi- 
dent Beers cabled from Europe his cordial approval of the action of the 
Company in inviting investigation. 

The action of the Officers and Trustees had thus been prompt and 
decisive, and the whole matter was now in the hands of the authorities 
for investigation. The public press, with a few exceptions, recognized the 
fact that all had been done that could be done by the Company, and 
suspended judgment until the facts should be officially ascertained. To 
re-assure policy-holders, and to show the public that, judged by the 
severest test — results, — the Company had enjoyed more than an average 
degree of prosperity during Mr. Beers' Presidency, a circular was issued 
in December reviewing the business of the New-Yokk Life in com- 
parison with the two other largest companies, and with all the remaining 
companies combined.* 



How shall one ascertain whelher a life insurance company is well-managed or not ? Manifesdy, 
by the rtmlts obtained. But what shall be oiir standard of comparison ? We consider a man tall or 
short, heavy or light, according as he compares with other men. Sesulli. ikerefort. amsideridin iiem- 
selves, and cunsideitd m eoa^arison Tiiith Ike remits attained d/ oihtr companies, must be our guide in de- 
termining whelher a life company has been well, or ill, managed. As in judging of the character of a 
man. or of a mountain, we need to see them from several points of view ; so in judging a life company, 
results should be looked at from several different standpoints in order to get a true estimate of them. 

We propose to apply these tests to the Kbw-York LIFE Insurance Company, during a period 
of five years ending December 31, 1B90, In order to make our comparisons as fair, and as significant, 
as possible, we propose to make them (i) between the New-York LIFE and the two other companies 
which are nearest to it in size and in the kind and amount of business done ; and (2) between the New- 
YoRK Life and all other companies doing business in New York State, except the two already in- 
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Meanwhile, in order to enable the agency force to meet wild r 
and unfounded criticism, a system of weekly bulletins, giving the encour- 
aging features of the situation, and urging the agents to renewed activity, 
was inaugurated by Mr. George W. Perkins, Inspector of Agencies at 
Chicago. These bulletins did more than to defend the Company, they 
gave valuable helps and hints to the solicitor and awakened his en- 
thusiasm in his work. The publicity given to the Company's affairs made 
an opportunity which was used to press home the substantial results of 
forty-five years' work, and the duty of every man to insure his life. 

The year which was thus closed had been one of the most remark- 
able and trying in the Company's history. Yet, notwithstanding these 
adverse conditions, the new insurance issued, less the amount " not taken " 
during the year was $i 13,529,918, as compared with $126,681,901 dur- 
ing the previous year. It was a splendid tribute, not only to the loyalty 
and energy of the agency force, but to the confidence of the public in the 
strength of the Company and in the integrity of its management. 
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With the beginning of the new year the Company announced 
' that its first twenty-year Tontines were maturing with the fol- 
lowing results : Ordinary Life Policies, if surrendered for their cash value, 
were returning from thirteen to forty-eight per cent, in excess of their 
cash cost; Twenty- year Endowment Policies were returning from fifty- 
two to fifty-nine per cent, in excess of their cash cost; and Limited- 
Payment Life Policies were returning from thirty-five to one hundred and 
thirty-four per cent, of their cash cost. The dividends on Limited- 
Payment Life Policies, if continued, were from sixty-one, to one hundred 
and fifty-nine, per cent, of all premiums that had been paid. 

The report of the Superintendent, embodying the results of his ex- 
amination which had occupied six months, was furnished to the news- 
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papers on January 22, 1893, and to the Company about noon of the next 
day. It criticised the agency management ; the publication of two books 
for advertising purposes; the purchase and sale of securities through the 
firm of Loomis L. White & Co. — Mr. White being a Trustee of the Com- 
pany ; the payjiient of money to suppress the publication of articles attack- 
ing the Company; and the Company's real-estate investments.* Reductions 
were made in the book values of the Company's property as given in its 
annual report last preceding, as follows: 

On real estate owned, $1,612,060.61 

On other securities, 243,636.99 

Total reductions, $1,855,697,60 

Here substantially the same rnethod is followed. The companies are made to aocouiit for what 
they had five years ago and what Ihey have since received. What per taint, of both have they now on 
hand? and what per cent, of their five years' income did they pay to policy-holders or accumnlate for 
their benefit ? These are fair questions, and the fact that the ratios are so nearly eqnal in many cases 
precludes the supposition that they are accidental. Their significance for the New- York Life lies in 
the fact that it accounts for its income, as either paid to policy-holders or accmnnlaled for them, at such 
a high ratio, while at the same time having the highest ratios as regards insurance. 
Death-Claims. 
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Increased valuations were allowed as follows: 

On real estate, $344,722.18 

On other securities sold, 84,843.22 

Total increase, $429,565.40 

Total net reductions, $1,436,132.20 

The assets of the Company were given as of June 30, 1 890, after 
these re -adjustments, at $120,710,690.64, and the surplus at $14,708,- 
675.83. 
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Having seen (hat the New-Vohk Life's ratios of new insurance are higher, and its ratios of 
death-claims lower, than others', we might fairly expect it to "give odds " on expense ratios, but here 
too. upon the whole, the Company stands at the head. A large proportion of new business tiaturally 
causes (i) a high expense ratio, and (a) a low death-loss ratio. By combining the two, we get an 
average that shows ho* much one offsets the other. The New- York Life has a larger proportion 
of its income left after making these necessary payments, than its competitors, as above. 
Surplus and Dividends, 
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On the day following the publication of the report, the Company 
published a card in the daily papers, saying, "The severe language 
of the criticisms is not justified by the facts as found," and announcing 
that the report would be submitted to the Trustees the next day. 
It was so submitted, and a Committee of five members of the Board 
was appointed to consider' what action should be taken. Messrs. Will- 
iam L. Strong (now Mayor of New York City), C. C. Baldwin, John 
Claflin, Walter H. Lewis and Edward N. Gibbs, were the Committee. 
The Board adjourned until February first, at which time the Com- 
mittee asked for further time, and it was voted that they be requested 
to report on February fourth ; on the fourth a second adjournment 
was had to February eighth. At the meeting of February first the 
President spoke of the bitterness and personal character of the attack 
upon himself, as weli as upon the Trustees, that had been carried on for 
so many months, and said he felt the Trustees should be no longer 
subjected to such attacks on his account. He felt no doubt as to the final 
result, either on his own account or that of the Company, and of his com- 
plete vindication, and that, the grand results of a life-time of hard and 
earnest and honest work upon his part would be fully approved by the 

The sources of surplus are [i) a death-rate lower than Ihe table-rate, (a) an interest-rate higher 
than that established by law as necessary 10 solvency (110W4 per cent.), (3) an expense-rate lower than 
the allowance made in the premium for expenses, and (4) miscellaneous profits, such as lapses, and 

Dividends are paid from surplus, but the amount of dividends paid during any given period will 
he significant only when considered in connection with the amount of surplus gained (or lost) during 
the same period. The amount of surplus paid out in dividends, plus the amount gained, will show 
the actual amount earned by the Company. 

The higher dividend rado of the companies which do, for the most part, an annual dividend 
business, is accounted for by the fact that they have paid out larger proportions of their surplus earned, 
but as no insurance reports show the surplus of all these companies in i8Bs and in rSgo on the same 
basis, their actual surplus earnings, with corresponding ratios, cannot be shown. 

A Crucial Test. 

The rados of surplus earned sum up and show the significance of all the others. The death-rate, 
the expense-rale, the interest-rate, the lapse-rate, and every other rate that grows out of the character 
and amount of business done and affects its profitableness, enter into the rale of surplus earned. This 
rate combines all the others and shows the final net result of all. 

The favorable ratios of the NeW-York I-IFE in so many of the previous comparisons justified 
the expectation that the final result would show the superior character of the New- York Life's bus- 
iness and management, as a inhale. Thai expectation is not disappointed, and this comparative study 
of the business of all the life compani 
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calm and final judgment of al! interested. He offered for the attention 
of tlie Board numerous letters and telegrams from agents and leading 
policy-holders in ail parts of the country, urging him to stand fast and 
maintain the warfare to the end, and assuring him of their earnest sup- 
port. He said the report of the Superintendent had fully vindicated his 
own personal integrity, and he proposed to issue a statement reviewing 
its conclusions on certain other points. 

On February second Mr. Beers issued an address to the policy- 
holders of the Company, replying to some of the severer criticisms 
contained in the Superintendent's report.* This was published in the 

*The following exlraets from Mr. Beets' letter of February second cover the points upon which 
exceplions were taken to the Superintendent's report: 

The Department's criticisms cover several phases of management, especially investments in real 
estate and agency work. The criticisms of real estate matters call altendon lo losses which maybe 
divided intd losses actual, which I admit, and losses theoretical, which arise from difference of opinion, 
I admit certain losses, which I will point out specifically, with the attendant circumstances, and I raise 
the question of difference of opinion as to the remainder. 

> Plaza Hotel. 

The report alleges a loss on this property of $283,994. The Superintendent of Insurance uses 
(his language in connection : " In property of this character and of such great value, the opinions of 
real estate experts of equal ability and integrity ofien differ, and other able and conscientious appraisers 
might value this property at higher figures, and even beyond its cost." The gentleman who, by direc- 
tion of Ihe Superintendent of Insurance, valued this property at $2,500,000, is a man eininendy qualified 
to give an opinion on such a question. But it is also a fact that another gentleman of equal ability and 
character, within afew weeks, testified before the Supreme Court of the State of New York that, in his 
judgment, the property at the present time is worth $3,000,000. From your point of view, then. Is it 
not fair to conclude that the alleged loss may after all exist only as a matter of opinion ? But the case 
will bear one more comment. This property is as finely located as any on Manhattan Island for hotel 
purposes, and perhaps as finely as any hotel property in the United States. It is in the line of increas- 
ing values and, in my judgment, will ultimately yield the Company a large return on the original 

(Note.— These estimates of the value of this property have been confirmed by offers since re- 
ceived by the Company,— J. M. H.] 

Home Office Building. 

The report alleges a loss on this property of $364,295. Its book value is $1,914,295, and it enters 
the Superintendent's report at $r, 550,000. To illustrate again how opinions vary as to the value of real 
estate, let us make a parallel between this and property of a similar character in New York, and draw a 
conclusion. Take the value placed upon. our home oflice building for the purposes of taxation, and 
place it beside the same value of the Equitable Life Assurance Society's home office building. The 
official valuation for purposes of taxation of our home office building is $1,050,000; of the Equitable 
home office building, $3,8oo,oc». A statement of the figures at which each properly was entered in the 
assets of its respective company December 31, 1890, is as follows : The home office building of die 
New-York Life, $1,914,000; home office of the Equitable, $r5, 140,000. The Department's estimate 
of the value of our property is approximately eighty per cent., while the assessor's figures for the pur- 
pose of taxation are a little more than fifty per cent, of its book value. As the gentleman who appraised 
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principal journals of the country on February third. When the Trustees 
assembled on February eighth Mr. Beers presented his resignation,* It 
was laid on the table until the reading of the report of the Committee. 
This report was in substance as follows: There was nothing in the 
report of the Superintendent which showed corrupt or dishonest use 
of the Company's funds for the private gain of any officer of the 
Company. Its financial condition, its enormous increase in assets and 
business showed that, to produce such results the management must 
have been, upon the whole, intelligent and honest. The business of the 
Company had, however, outgrown the methods and checks then in use ; 

our home office building has never made an appraisal of Ihe value of the Equitable 's home office build- 
ing, we can hardly draw a conduBion from that baais. but figuring from the value placed upon it by the 
assessor, its total value would be approximately $7,600,000, if the book value of our home office were 
accepted at par. 

I cite these figures as strongly bringing out the truth of my suggestion concerning opinions as to 
real estate values. Every one is familiar with the eminent success of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and no one would be so absurdly unjust to that company as to allege a loss on this one parcel 
of real estate of $7,500,000, or indeed any loss at all, from the policy-holder's view. Therefore is it not 
worthy of your consideration that in this case, as m the matter of the Plaza Hotel, the loss alleged is, 
after all, perhaps a matter of opinion? In fact, I could cite you good authority on real estate values in 
New York who will place our home office building to-day at a valuation in excess of its cost. There are 
many reasons why this estimate would be conservative. In the first place, the real estate was purchased 
in 1869 and is exceptionally well located. Any one who knows anything about the history of real estate 
values in New York for twenty years will agree that there has been during that period a heavy advance 
in this and all properly similarly situated. The building has not been allowed to deteriorate in any 
particular, and it would seem that our statement of actual cost, $1,914,000, was a very conservative 
figure. 

HOLBROOK HAI.L, NOW CALLED THE YOSEUITE. 

On this item a loss has been made. Briefly, the facts are these: In i332 we made a loan on this 
property when in course of construction, and after the man to whom theloan had been made had spent 
not only his own means (a considerable sum), but the money loaned him as well, he failed, and we were 
obliged to foreclose. The cost of this property to us after foreclosing was very little more than the 
amount of the loan. The work of completing the structure was then placed in the hands of an eminent 
constructing engineer. He supplemented his own knowledge by employing an architect, and the build- 

•New York, Feb. 8, 1892. 
To the Board op Thijstees of the NEW-YtiitK Life Insdbance Company. 

Gentlemen : As you all know, I have nothing at heart but the continued welfare and prosperity 
of this Company, to which I have devoted the best years of my life. I have no personal ends to serve, 
but at my advanced age and in my present state of health, I require relief from the very onerous labors 
of the PreMdency, and but for the king-continued and persistent assaults upon the Company, which 
have been chiefly directed against me personally. I should long ago have asked you to lighten my 
labors. I also recognize the fact that such assaults, however unjiist, may in the end prove detrimental 
to the Company's interest. I therefore hereby tender tny resignation of Ihe office of President, to take 
effect Wednesday, February 10, 1892. Yours truly, 

William H. Beers, Prtndent. 
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and the Committee recommended (i) a division of duties of the executive 
officers, by the appointment of an Auditor who should report direct to 
the Trustees; (2) the adoption of a By-Law that no salaried employe of 
the Company, other than the President and Vice-President, should be 
eligible as a member of the Board of Trustees; (3) that a committee of 
five be appointed to make nominations to fill vacancies in the Board; 
(4) that the committees be reorganized and the work of the Board dis- 
tributed among them; {5) that a committee be appointed to revise the 
By-Laws so as to carry out these recommendations, and to add to the 
efficiency of the Board. The Committee further stated that, as the Presi- 

ing was finished. It was filled with a desirable class of tenants, and would have paid a fair return on its 
cost but fijr two errors, which could not have been foreseen and which do not justly subject (he Finance 
Committee to the charge of making a bad investment of money. In carrying out a theory of fire-proof 
construotion the architect made the same error precisely that the architect of Vice-President Morton's 
hotel, "The Shoreham," at Washington, made, and both buildings had to be reconstructed for sub- 
stantially the same reason. The mistake of the architect in each case was in crea.ting such a condition 
that dry-rot speedily destroyed the timbers, and the buildings had to be vacated at once. It was then 
discovered that, in addition, the foundations of Holhrook Hall, put in by (he man who first obtained 
the loan, were insecure, and as a final result the whole sfnicture had to come down. It was then rebuilt 
under the supervision of McKim, Mead & White, on the most approved Unes. and there is not a finer 
structure of its class in this country tOKlay. The absolute loss to us, therefore, was approvimalely the 
cost of the first building. This we charged ofi", and we entered the property in our annual statenient at 
the cost of the present building and ground. The figures, $729,065, the appraiser of the Insurance 
Department refused to accept; $480,000 was named instead, and entered in the Insurance Department's 
findings. It is proper to add that on our present basis of rental this property will yield, when fully 
rented, a net income of six and a half per cent, on the value placed upon it by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and would yield a little more than four per cent, on our valuation, $729,066. 
The Paris Property. 
This property was purchased some years ago under the supervision of the Chairman of our 
Finance Committee, who was on the ground at the time. His investigations as to the value of the 
properly were most searching, and the purchase was made with ail due care. That the rental value of 
the property has since depreciated is true, and that there is an apparent loss is true ; but if the Super- 
intendent had not only secured an appraisal of the value of the property as it now stands, but also had 
investigated the value of the property when it was purchased, he could have fully satisfied his duty as 
an examiner, and at the same time could have given you a satisfactory reason for the original price paid. 
But no such investigation was made. And as his findings seem to do us an injustice, not only as above 
cited, but also in the value placed upon the property now, the matter will bear a word more in ex- 
planation, 

IS brought to my notice during the Superintendent's Investigarion that the figures supplied 
' " "^ ■ n of the French Government, on his request, represented , values fined 
IS. Our manager at Paris with great difficulty succeeded in getting the 
LjKKf roncter. tne largest msutution of its kind in France, and a society (he reputation of which is well- 
known throughout Europe, to have a valuation made of our property. This valuation was made with 
the greatest care by two of Its most competent and experienced Inspectors, and their findings, properly 
attested, were submitted to the Superintendent of Insurance. He preferred, however, inasmuch as we 
could not procure in the limited (ime ai our disposal an admission from (he French Government that its 
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dent had notified them of his intention to retire from the active direction 
of the Company at this meeting, they recommended that he be employed 
thereafter, in an advisory capacity, at an annual salary of $25,000, during 
the remainder of his life. Mr. Appleton presented resolutions accepting 
Mr. Beers' resignation, commending his services to the Company and au- 
thorizing his employment as recommended by the special Committee, but 
at an annual salary of $37,500. The resolutions were adopted imani- 
mously, except as to the increase of Mr. Beers' compensation ; on this 
point the Committee adhered to their former views. The special Com- 
mittee was continued until February tenth, and a motion was adopted 
that on that date the Board proceed to vote for President. 

figures represented taxable value only, fo re he figu oft red in this way. The estimate of the 

Inspectors exceeds the figures of the French Go emm n $ 63,000, and their estimate of Its pros- 
pective value, based on improvements certajn o b m de b the city of Paris, exceeds the figures 
adopted by the Superintendent by $393,600. 

Our Western Buildings. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance values the office buildings recently erected by us 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas Cily and Omaha at their cost to the Company, but as his opinion of 
the wisdom of the investment seems to be uncertain, as this language indicates : ■' There is no imme- 
diate prospect that Ihey (the buildings] will prove as profitable as the investments of lite insurance 
companies should." 1 desire to offer a word in that connection. There are two reasons why the imme- 
diate income from these properties is smaller than we may fairly expect to receive in die future. First, 
the buildings were begun under normal conditions, but were completed in the midst of a period of 
business depression in the four cities mentioned, and, accordingly, we have had fewer tenants and lower 
rents than we may reasonably expect hereafter. Second, the buildings were located with a view to 
future development of their respective cities. Anyone who has observed the rapid growth of the West 
will appreciate the necessity of considering the future, even more than the present, in the location of an 
office building. Present revenue was. therefore, not so much of a consideration as that the building 
should be so located that the future may tend constantly to increase, and not to decrease, the rent-pro- 
ducing power and value of the properties. You will nndersland. of course, that investments of this 
character are valuable, because the element of risk in re-investment is practically eliminated. The 
money expended in this way is a fixed item for a very long period of years. The fiill wisdom or folly 
of such a transaction is developed only by time. You vrill be interested to know, however, that one of 
these buildings is already yielding us afair return on the money invested, and I am fiirther advised by 
competent authority that since the date of our purchase of the real estate on which these buildings are 
situated there has been anet appreciation in its selling value of $500,000, as shown by appraisals made 
at the close of 1890, and by purchase of adjoining properly since made by other people. In entering 
these properties on our books, and in submitting our estimate of their value to the Superintendent, 
which he accepted, we did not take this evident increase into account. As evidence that the erection 
of this chain of Western buildings was well considered, I point you to the feet that the investment was 
entered upon after discussion and approval by the Board of Trustees. It is my theory (hat it is only 
fair to the members of a company like this, the nature of whose business makes large accumulations 
of money necessary, that the money to be invested should go, as far as is practicable, to those sections 
of the country whence it emanates. In this case, a part of the money received was invested amongst 
the people who paid it. 
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The Board met on February tenth, adopted the report of the special 
Committee upon the re -organization of the Company, and heard a further 
report from the same Committee upon a nomination for President. The 
Committee had determined to recommend some one who was thoroughly 
conversant with the business of Hfe insurance, and after considering 
several names, had sought a conference with Hon. John A. McCall, in 
whom they found certain requisites that would make him more useful as 
President of the Company than any other man in the world could possi- 
bly be. His whole business life had been devoted to Life Insurance, first 
in the Insurance Department and afterward as an officer of the Equitable 

The only theory on which these buildings can be rated as bad, or even doubtful, investments, is 
one which discredits the future growth of the Western States. The report nodces that "As advertise- 
ments of the Company, they (the buildings} no doubt have a considerable value." This is eminently 
true. The territory in which these buildings serve especially to advertise the Company Includes the 
States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas. Missouri, Texas, 
and Indian Territory. The people of these States have constant business and social intercourse with 
one ormore of the cities in which the buildings have been placed. The buildings have therefore be- 
cotne widely known, for, as the Superintendent's report says, "each of Ihein forms one of the attractions 
of the city in which it is located." 

The influence of these buildings upon the Company's business is extremely important. In t886, 
the year before the buildings were begun, the aggregate new insurance written by the Company in the 
territory in quesdon was $8,af7,2oo. This aggregate has steadily increased until, for the year i8gi, it 
amounted to $38,869,950, which is the largest business that was secured in that field during that year 
by any life insurance company. And not only was the quantity of the business remarkable, but its 
quality was such as to make it most desirable in every way. Without the buildings, it is safe to say that 

Agency Management. 

Under the bead of Agency Management, the Superintendent of Insurance says that "Funds of 
the Company to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars have been advanced to these agents, 
without interest and upon insufficient security." To persons unfamiUar with the life insurance business, 
this statement would seem to indicate the worst possible management of our Agency Department ; the 
facts ought, therefore, to be fully explained. The general system upon which advances have been 
made to agents by this Company and by other life companies, may be illustrated as follows (the figures 
used being merely illustrations and not the terms of any actual easting contract) : The Company, we 
will say. enters into a contract with Brown, who is the general agent or manager for a State, that he 
shall receive a commission of twenty-five per cent, of the first year's premium on all policies placed by 
him, and a renewal commission of five per cent, on each renewal premium paid on such policies. 
Brown, of course, finds it necessary to employ Jones and others as sub-agents, and he ordinarily pays 
them the twenty-five per cent, commission allowed him by the Company on first year's premiums. 
Brown relies upon his renewal commissions for his own compensation, but while he continues in active 
service he is frequently allowed to draw a fixed amount against commissions for his living expenses, 
such amount being regulated by the circumstances of the case. 

As comperition increases. Brown finds that in order to retain sub-agent Jones he will tie obliged 
to pay more than twenty-five per cent, commission. To do this. Brown is obliged to make a new 
arrangement with the Company, instead of increasing Brown's first year's commission, the Company 
agrees to advance to him a sum equal to two renewals (or ten per cent.) on business secured by Jones, 
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Life Assurance Society ; he had made two or three examinations of 
the Company ; he understood its methods and accounts ; and his views 
were conservative. His relations to the two other great companies were 
friendly, and he would be able to harmonize animosities resulting from 
competition, and so effect a saving of expenses in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. They had asked Mr, McCall for authority to present his name, and 
he had consented, provided he was not made a competitor with any other 
candidate. The Board then adjourned until February twelfth. 

The Board met on the twelfth and immediately proceeded to ballot 
for President, and Mr. McCall was unanimously elected. A committee 

and 10 hold all of Brown's future renewal commissions under the contract as security for the advance. 
Brown is now able to pay Jones thirty-five per cent, commission, and so retain his services. But at the 
end of the yeaj, Brown is apparently in debt to the Company in an amount equal to ten per cent, of alt 
first year premiums secured by Jones, and the larger the business the larger the apparent debt. This 
will continue until such time as the old business kept on the books greatly exceeds the amount of new 
business annually done. In a rapidly increasing business, this result will not be reached for several 
years, but, if the total amount paid to Brown bas not exceeded what the business was actually worth, 
the time will come when the commissions accruing under his contract will exceed the total cost of the 
year's business. Brown's business from this time forth will require a less expenditure on the part of the 
Company in proportion to its volume than heretofore, and his so-calTed indebtedness as it appears 
under his contract will disappear more rapidly than it accumulated, at which time Brown will realiie 
the profit for which he has worked. 

You will notice that this so-called debt does not represent money which Brown has squandered, 
or retained for his own uses. He has simply used the money to carry on the Company's business. If 
it should ever happen that Brown's renewal commissions fiiil to cancel the debt, the business has simply 
cost the Company what it cost Brown, and the Company has taken good care that the total amount 
of commissions and advance received by Brown should never be a sum greater than the new business 
secured by him was worth. The Company having already paid for this business in large part, will 
have a lower expense ratio to this extent in the future, and its surplus will be correspondingly increased. 
L. C. Vanuxem & Co. 

The Superintendent criticises the agency of Messrs. L. C. Vanuxem & Co., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and alleges a debt to the Company on account of what he terms "extravagant allowances," of several 
hundred thousand dollars. Referring to the illustration above of the method on which a general 
agent's business is conducted, and the manner in which an apparent debt might be contracted, when 1 
state that fi^m 1887 to iSgi, inclusive, this firm wrote business aggregating one hundred and thirty-two 
million dollars, a clear explanation is afforded you of how, under the above practice, a large debt might 
appear to exist. In this particular agency, the advance contemplated in our iliustration took on various 
forms under various contracts {which, however, were always subject to our approval) ; against the com- 
missions earned and to be earned the members of this firm drew advances for living expenses, as before 
referred to, and advances on account were made to some sub-agents, but at no time has the amount of 
money advanced to L. C. Vanuxem & Co. exceeded the value of their entire business. Under this 
system of orgauiiation it has been possible for a single firm to handle a large territory. Hud by creating 
a renewal interest (in this case of very large proportions) we have avoided frequent changes in general 
agents, and have largely escaped the danger of having our business carried to other companies by an 
agent whose interest in any given policy ceased with the first year of its existence. In this way Messrs. 
L. C. Vanuxem & Co. have done for years a larger business than the entire new business of several 
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was appointed to wait on the new President and escort him to the room. 
He was welcomed by the Vice-President and by the counsel of the Com- 
pany. Mr. McCall said, in accepting the office of President, he meant to 
be a New- York Life man with all which that implied. His personal 
relations with those he had left were, however, very dear, and there could 
be no change in his respect for them, Mr. Beers had always been his 
personal friend and he thought none the less of him now ; the New-York 
Life was indebted to him for its great progress. Some changes would 
be inevitable, and he had a proposition to make for which he asked the 
support of the Trustees. "The agents of this Company," he continued, 

of the smaller life insurance companies, and (he largest business of any single agency in the United 
States. Il has been done at a not unreasonable espense, and the cost of its procurement has been in- 
cluded each year in the disbursements of the Company. The whole theory of this organ iiatioii, and 
the purpose of the advance, is first, to produce a large business, and second, to create an incentive for 
the general agent or manager lo procure business at the lowest possible cost, in order that, after a 
period of years, he may begin to realiie a return commensurate with the work done. As the cost of the 
business is charged off each year, it becomes necessary to keep with the manager a blotter, or sub- 
ledger, and the items are all brought forward from rime to time. Of course, this, under the illustration, 
would show for an office doing twenty millions of new business in a year, and for a series of years, a 
large apparent debt, and the Superintendent of Insurance, instead of viewing the business as we have 
done, as simply business paid for, decided to go into this sub-ledger and spread before you the ap- 

It is of first importance that you understand clearly thai this money is not due from L. C. Van- 
u.\cra & Co, in the ordinary acceptance of the word" debt." It is due under the terms of their contract 
at such times as the commissions earned on the business done will hquidate the money advanced from 
time to time for die conduct of the business. It has not been squandered by Ihem, nor retained by 
them. It has not benefited Ihem personally, and never can, until, as stated, the earnings of their 
business have liquidated all moneys drawn for every purpose under the contract, including advances 
and agency expenses of every kind. And here let me call your attention lo an extremely important 
fitol, which applies to all discussion of agency matters by the Superintendent, and which he forgot to 
mention, namely, that these advances, in every case, were charged lo expenses in the Company's books 
when the advances were made, and that the Company has never counted them as a part of its assets or 
surplus. The Superintendent, therefore, instead of unearthing, with great difficulty, something the 
Company desired to conceal, as he slates, practically sets up an arbitrary standard of whal he thought 
our business ought to cost in any given year, and charged up as a debt the difference between his 
opinion and ours. It would be scarcely less unjust lo the Company had he alleged, in any given year, 
that the aggregate amount paid for the piocurement of the business of that year was one or two millions 
too large, and in his report bad set this up as a sum due from the men to whom il was paid. Right 
here I desire to state, and 1 state it with all due respect for the opinion of the official with whose con- 
elusions I differ, that in matters of this character the conclusions of men who have had thirty years' 
experience in this buaness, as lo the propriety of paying a given sum for a given volume of business 
(they alone being conversant with all the surrounding circumstances and conlingencies), are as likely to 
be correct, and in the interests of policy-holders, as the opinion of a gendeman who, while eminently 
qualified for the duties of his office, cannot be credited with special knowledge in the particular interests 
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"are the most marvelous set of men I ever saw. Throughout this strug- 
gle these men have stood by you in the most wonderful way. They 
come here now impressed with the fact that I am from a rival company. 
I wish to take some action that will remove the feehng on this account 
from their minds. The attachment of the agents to Mr. Beers has been 
the success of this Company, and for the future success of the Company 
I wish to bring the agents to feel the same attachment for me. There is 
one of these men of pre-eminent ability and worth, whom I wish to bring 
to this office and make one of the officers of the Company. This is Mr. 
George W. Perkins, and I want to make him my right-hand man in the 

drawn for " living expenses."^. M. H.] 

Spanish-American Department. 

The Superintendent naturally treats at some length the affairs of the Spanish-American Depart- 
ment. The invitation extended to him by our Board of Trustees to examine the condition of this 
Company was called out chiefly by an incorrect and misleading statement relative to an alleged de- 
falcation by one of its managers, for which the Company, i( was stated, alone must sutier. I shall refer 
principally in the matters discussed by the Superintendent under this head, to this central, and to you 
most important, question. It is a fact that Mr. J. Merzbacher, one of the managers, at that time, of (he 
Spanish-American Department, became a defaulter for a large amount. The statement as originally 
pubUshed, (hat Mr. Merabacher defaulted direct to the Company, was an error. Under the contract 
which we had vrith the Iwo managers of the Spanish-American Department, each became responsible 
for the actions of both, and Mr. Sanchez, the other general manager at that time, and the manager of 
the Spanish-American Department at the present time, accepted under the terms of his contract full 
responsibility for the Menbacher shortage. This shortage consisted of two parts ; a direct theft by Mr. 
Menbacher from Mr. Sanchez of $419,822.92, and $119,059.10. which was an over-payment by Mr. 
Merzbacher to the former general manager of the Spanish-American Department. Since the date on 
which the accounts were made up and the shortage definitely determined, the item of $119,059.10 has 
been considerably reduced on the books of the Company by accrued renewal commissions, retained by 
Mr. Sanchez and by him turned over to the Company in cash. The larger item, representing the money 
appropriated for his personal use by Mr. Merzbacher, has been reduced since December gr, 1890, by 
$166,671.89, leaving a balance due January i, 1S92, of $253,151.03. The actual net profits for the year 
1S91 to this Department have not yet been fully determined, but its balance sheet shows that they will 
not fall short of $100,000. This leaves the balance due the Company on this account on this date a sum 
but little in excess of $t5o,ooo, for which the Company also holds abundant security. 

The Superintendent closes his review of the Spanish-.\merican Department with these words: 
■' From the foregoing facts, we must conclude that Sanchei and Metibacher were treated with a degree 
of liberality inconsistent with the best interests of the Company." That conclusion is not correct. The 
Department has always been eminently successfiil, and its business has been obtained at a normal cost. 

(Note.— Mr. Sanchez agreed to make good the deficiency caused by Mr. Merzbacher's defalca- 
tion, on or before December 31, iSga ; he paid over the last dollar of it on May 30, 1892, anticipating 
the final date by seven months.— J. M, H.] 
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agency business. I would like the assurance of the Trustees that they 
will support me in this action." 

The Trustees gave their informal approval of the President's pro- 
posal, and upon the adjournment of the Board he asked them to meet, 
with him, the principal agents and managers of the Company who were 
assembled in another room of the building. To this assemblage he spoke 
as follows : 
Members of the Board of Trustees, Agents, and Managers : 

We are on the threshold of a new administration. That fact does not necessarily 
imply great and radical changes in the workings of this magnificent Company, but 
whenever it shall appear to me, intrusted with the management and responsible for its 
results, that it is wise to depart from the road over which we have been travelling, I 
shall not be slow to ask your co-operation in making a new path. This is neither the 
time nor place for references to the causes that make me your presiding officer. I 
would speak of the future. 

We are called together as the representatives of a purely mutual Company, and in 
that capacity we cannot be personal except as a directing force. We are bound in 



a member of the Board of Trustees and of i(s Finance Committee ; and Iwo questions are raised. 
First, as to whether or not a firm, a member of which was a member of the Company's Board of 
Trustees and of its Finance Committee, could act for it as brokers, without having the opinions of suoh 
Trustee as to the value of securities colored by the protiable commission which the firm would receive 
on such transactions; second, whether or not the Company had the right to purchase securities through 
such a firm of brokers. 

The first question may be briefly disposed of without discussion by a simple statemenl of the 
results. 

in the years covered by Mr. White's connection with the NEW- YORK LIFE INSURANCE Com- 
pany, about $65,000,000 of securities have been purchased by the Company's Finance Committee, a 
considerable proportion of them through the firm of which Mr. White is a member, Messrs. I.oomis L. 
White & Co.. and on the thirtieth of June last the Superintendent, after valuing these securities at a time 
of depresaon, found them wonh to the Company something more than $3,000,000 above the cost value 
at which they are carried on the Company's books. Such a result is the best answer to all questions 
as to the wisdom of the Finance Committee's action, and, in so far as Mr. White's action influenced it, 
is an evidence of the value to the Company of this connection. The second question is one on which 
opinions of counsel differ. 

I have now reviewed with you the graver criticisms contained in the Superintendent's report. I 
shall stop here. I realize that there are other criticisms which I have not referred to, and I do not deem 
it necessary to do so. I have tried to present to you fairly Ihe facts concerning those of most impor- 
tance, and 1 believe I have shown you that, while (here have been errors in Ihe management of Ihis 
Company, there has been no betrayal of trust. A full crilicism of errors, with an equally full statement 
of management deserving commendation, would have been only ftiir lo you and perfectly satisfactory to 
me. however severe those criticisms might have been ; but the Superintendent of Insurance, who was 
invited 10 eifamiue the condition of this Company, while properly criticising whatever he deemed criti- 
cisable, omitted to state the other side of the case, and in addition, unfortunately, so stated his criticisms 
as to make it probable that you may have misunderstood them and overrated Iheir importance. I 
desire to reiterate my disclaimer of infallibility, and repeal the message sent from Europe last summer. 
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honor to exert ourselves solely and absolutely in the interests of the policy-holders. Let 
there be no mistake about that conception of our duty. So far' as in me lies, that shall 
be the controlling motive of my administration. I am conscious of the need of your 
support. It may be that in the recommendations that I shall from time to rime present 
for your consideration, a discussion of them will show that some are crude or unwise to 
adopt. In such cases — few, I trust, in number — you will never find me so set in my 
opinion that I cannot be convinced that my judgment is not always the best On the 
other hand, if there is any of our number that believes that there is no opportunity for 
changes and improvements, he owes it to the others that he shall not remain to hamper 
and retard our work. I am sincerely of the opinion that I will have the support and 
assistance of each and every Trustee. If not, I shall not hesitate to make the issue. I 
stand here unpledged to any man or set of men in the slightest particular. No person, 
high or low, has exacted, nor would he receive it if asked, any pledge of place, power, 
or emolument under my administration. 

So much for my platform. We are members of a vast organization, the power 
for good in which is not solely in its great amount of resources or its surplus of fifteen 
millions of dollars. Since its organization, in 1845, it has dispensed to policy-holders 
about $160,000,000. No mind, however gigantic, can conceive or fancy the good that 
has been accomplished by the payment of that amount. We have a membership of 
175,000 scattered all over the world. To them this Company is as important in the 
consideration of protection to their families as is their own ability to shield them in time 
of need. Is it to be wondered at, then, that there are watchful eyes on our guardian- 

that " in business of our maEnilude mistakes are inevitable, and we compare favorably with others, but 
my integrity of purpose cannot be shaken. General net results are the touch-stones in every business." 

We need not go far lo find confirmation of this. Errors have been made, perhaps, in the man- 
agement of every company doing business, but as there are some of common notoriety, I may refer to 
them without seeming to attack the companies themselves. In addidon, I will say that lo the beat of 
my knowledge and belief, all of these cases are natural experiences incident to the fact tlia,t no one is 
infallible. The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. lost outright $440,000 through the defalcation 
of its financial correspondent at Indianapolis in 1B88. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., a 
company eminently conservative in all things, lost about the same amount on Elizabeth. N. J., bonds. 
It is a well-known fact that the Equitable Life Assurance Society marked off in 1889 and 1890 almost 
$1,000,000 on real estate, and that it carries nearly $2,000,000 in its published statement of assets and 
surplus as •■ agency balances," •■ commuted commissions," etc., which is practically another form of 
expressing what the Superintendent calls "debt" in the case of L. C. Vanuxem & Co. In the report 
of the Department examination of die Mutual Life Insurance Company, made in 1880, it was stated 
that $989,701.43 had been charged off to profit and loss on account of its office buildings. After naming 
these cases (and others might be referred to) we have simply recited a list of average errors, which, in 
proportion [o the interests at stake, represent less loss than the experience of any business of which I 
have knowledge, and with which the management of the New-York Life Insurance COMPANY 
invites comparison. 

In conclusion, let me say: When my official relations with the New-York Life INSURANCE 
Company began, twenty-nine years ago, its assets, after eighteen years of existence, were less than two 
and one-half million dollars, and its surplus less than two hundred thousand dollars ; its history since, its 
officially determined assets, June thirtieth last, of one hundred and twenty million dollars, its fifteen mill- 
ions surplus, and its annual income of over thirty million dollars, I submit to your impartial judgment as 
theachievementsof my associates and myself during the administration of our trust. I remain. 
Yours faithfully, 

William H. Beers, President. 
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ship, or that a failure to meet, to the utmost, every demand for a rigorous performance 
of duty will be visited by condemnation ' We must act together in their interests. No 
diversion from that rule will pre; ail 

A word to the men who gather the funds that we hold in trust. 1 refer to the 
agents and managers who are joined in this meeting at my solicitation. I doubt not 
that the Trustees understand our responsibility to them. They, above all others, are 
vitally interested in honest management To me it is marvellous, when we consider the 
unparalleled trouble through which the Company has passed, that they have been able 
to accomplish so much Just think, of itl $150,000,000 of new business in a year, 
when during one half the time thc\ were devoted, perforce, to a defence of the Com- 
pany. No other set of men would be equal to it. They have the admiration and 
respect of the profession everywhere 

Na\, mort than that We must show our appreciation of it in no uncertain way. 
I propose, and would ask you to support me at the earliest possible moment in its 
adoption to select from their number is one of the Vice-Presidents of this Company a 
man who is conspicuous among them all for ability and integrity, in whose territory 
during 1891 his agency placed on the Company's books $46,000,000 in new business, 
and when the year closed he had no money in his possession that he was not entitled to 
by his work ^nd contract No announcement that will emanate from us of changes in 
our officnl staff will meet with 1 heartici lesponse from the men who bear the heat and 
sustain the trials of the business than that of the election of Mr. George W. Perkins, of 
Chicago, as a V P d 

A word, d OS wngagr gmmm 

friend, the Supe d huDprt hmg 

Burke in. his red h F h R d m d wi h k g 

emphasis : "All p p po p b d 

awfully impressed hdhh hg A.h 

and Founder of society." 

The new President took office with the hearty approval and sincere 
good wishes of all interested in the Company's welfare and in the progress 
of Life Insurance. All his previous training had fitted him for the high 
position to which he had been called. Born in Albany in 1849; educated 
in her public schools, which rank with the best in the country ; from the 
age of seventeen he had bten conversant with the business of insurance, 
first in a general agency, and afterward for sixteen years in the Insurance 
Department, where he rose by the force of his own ability and industry 
from the position of clerk to that of head of the Department." He was 

'In an interview wiih Mr. McCall, published in the "Morning Press" of February ir, 1892, he 
made (his statement concerning one feature of his early career. " When I first entered the insurance 
business at Albany, 1 determined to become familiar with all the old records of insurance cases in the 
office. I used to work nights at this. Whatever success I have had in the business dates from those 
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Deputy Superintendent and Chief Examiner for the Department during 
the period when so many rotten companies were exposed and their offi- 
cers punished upon the evidence which his examinations furnished. He 
had gained the confidence of every honest manager and incurred the 
displeasure of others by his fearless exposures of official malfeasance, and 
under his superintendency the New York Department became the terror 
of evil-doers and the sure support and defence of those who did well. 
During the six years preceding his election as President of the New- 
York Life Mr. McCall had been the Comptroller of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, where he had had opportunity to observe the practical 
working of a great company and to apply, so far as they were applicable 
to the business of his department, the conservative rules which he had 
advocated as the representative of the State, charged with the protection 
of the best interests of policy-holders and companies alike. 

On February twenty-fourth, Mr, McCall issued the following address 
to policy-holders : 

To THE Policy-holders of the New- York Life Insurance Company: 

On the twelfth instant 1 was unanimously chosen by your Board of Trustees to the 
position of chief executive officer of this Company. I take the earliest opportunity to 
address you personally, in order to give in a few words my conception of the task I have 
undertaken, of my responsibility to you, and of your responsibility to me. 

First of all, I believe in a frequent and full accounting, on the part of the officers 
in charge of such •\ companj as th s to its constituent members. "Even-handed 
justice should actuate the admmistntion of every public, or semi-public, institution, 
and it should be absolutely dommant in the affairs of a mutual life insurance company. 
There should be no pruileges no fa\ors no discriminations in such a company. To 
this idea 1 am fully pledged I adopt the thought of Lincoln, and shall aim to conduct 
an admmistration of the policj holders, by the policy-holders, and for the policy- 
holders I accept the power of idmmistration, delegated by you through the Board 
of Trustees wnh full recognition of whence that power emanates, and to whom an ac- 
counting must finalh be made 

I have accepted the Presidenc) of the New- York Life under almost ideal cir- 
cumstances I im not pledged to any man, or body of men, and in this dedication of 
my undnided effort to \our service lies the only promise I have made which can affect 
your interests Moreover the recent examination of the Company has given both 
policy holders and mjself a complete knowledge of its affairs, showing not only its 
strong fimnml condition but alau cmbling us to judge intelligently as to the results 
of certain methods and to ipplj the proper remedy wherever one is needed. 
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The Presidency of this great Company, as has been sa d may well be cons dered 
as constituting "the greatest business opportunity of the age But thit exp es on 
while it stirs the pulse, does not satisfy us. It is not " a bus ess oppor un t) n th 
ordinary acceptance of those words ; it is that, but it is vastly nore Th L npan) 
not a philanthropic organization, but it is, in the highest sense a benehcent orf,aniza 
tion, and from the conduct of its affairs we must eliminate a great deal that s accepted 
as good business methods, but which aim at personal, and not at general benefits 

Life Insurance has worked a wonderful change in the n nds and chiricte s of men 
within ten years. Its spirit and purposes have been so closely n s pathj th all that 
elevates society, that its increasing prominence during that t tie n aj be taVe as in 
index of the growth of prudence, unselfishness and bette 1 ng a o gst the peopi 
generally. 

But it seems to me that the larger opportunity won by the phenon eml go th of 
Life Insurance has been, in some degree, iost sight of by managers who \\n done most 
to achieve it. The effort to secure a large business, and thus ncrease the benefits of 
Life Insurance, has gradually become an effort to secure the largest bus ness hout 
that regard for the highest interests of all, which should be the controlhng motive in a 
business of this character. I wish to say unequivocally, that. while this Company ought, 
from the nature of the case, to write a very large business, I have no ambition to 
achieve mere bigness. I shall not depart from what seems to mc the line of wisdom 
and of perfect safety, merely to write a few millions more than some other company. 
If there was ever any virtue in mere volume of new business, of assets, and of surplus, 
surely this Company is already richly dowered, and we can afford hereafter to take what 
seems to be a wider view, conscious that there are better ambitions for the future, how- 
ever good this may have been in its time. 

I do not mean by this to imply that the day of lajge achievement is over. By no 
means. Life Insurance is only beginn g to touch the homes a d 1 ves of the people 
Its horizon is still expanding. W e ha e only begun to real ze ho v ch of a factor t 
is to become in the economy of that better ci lizat on nto »h ch we are da I) grow ng 
I would have its growth in harmony w th the great pr nc pie upo »h ch t s founded 
and with the noble ends it is des gned to s r e 

This opens a field of thought nto h ch I cannot no \ enter b t t serves to 
emphasiie to you the sense of over vhe n g respons b 1 ty that rests pon me If we 
view the Company as it is to-da we are c pelled to adn t that vh le n e ha e fr 
quently been called to accept s n ar tr sts no man vis e e called to accept a greater 
trust of this character. If we v ew t as t p om ses to become under cipabl honest 
and wise guidance, we must be mutuall impressed h tl e mn ea urabl poss b 1 es 
for good which lie in the opportun ty bef re s 

If there is any one feel ng predom mnt n mj tho ghts ^t th s t n e t s tl a of 
humility — of my utter inabil ty na ded to mike the most f tl e Co pan s f ture 
Beyond a dedication of my own efforts I place your cord al sympath) and support and 
above both 1 recognize the des gns of an overrul ng Pro dence h ch see a to have 
given us the conduct of what should beco ne a no t powerful factor n the in el orat on 
of human life. 

I can say but Httle more at this time. As rapidly as is consistent with safety, and 
to such extent as my judgment dictates, I shall from time to time make such changes in 
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the methods of conducting the business of this Company as may be necessary to make 
it conform lo the principles herein set forth. But I particularly desire to have it under- 
stood that I invite from all policy-holders the fullest and freest intercourse with this 
office and myself that the demands of such a business will permit. And, in so far as due 
regard for the rights of all will allow, I shall be pleased to see that matters in interest in 
each particular case have prompt and careful consideration. 

Your obedient servant, 

John a. McCall, President 

The Company's annual report for 1891 was submitted to the Trustees 
on February 24, 1892. It was too soon after the new President came into 
power to make the report entirely in accordance with his views, but some 
changes were significant. The amount reported as new premiums did 
not include any sums paid as dividends in reversion, nor the reserve val- 
ues of old policies exchanged for paid-up insurance; these items were 
given separately in disbursements, and in one sum by itself in income. 
Payments to policy-holders were given in detail — there was no lumping 
together of such unrelated items as death-losses and endowments. The 
conservatism of the report was noticeable; over nine hundred thousand 
dollars, in addition tp the reductions recommended by the Superintend- 
ent's report, was charged off in reduction of the book value of office 
buildings, and the reserve for annuitants was increased nearly a million 
dollars in excess of the requirements of the State. 

At this meeting of the Trustees, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President. Mr. George W. Perkins was elected Third Vice- 
President, and Mr. Charles C. Whitney was elected Secretary. Mr. 
Perkins' recent achievements in Life Insurance have already been referred 
to by Mr. McCall ; his first experience was in the office of Curran & 
Perkins, General Agents of the Company at Chicago, in 1877; he was 
afterward Cashier of the Company's Cleveland Agency, and in 1 887 en- 
tered the field as a solicitor. Two years later he was made Inspector 
of Agencies for the Western Department. Mr. Whitney entered the 
Company's office in 1876 as private secretary to President Beers, having 
previously been Manager of the Western Union Telegraph Office at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Assistant Secretary of the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 
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Prompt and energetic measures were taken to bring the agency force 
into sympathy and touch with the purposes and methods of the new man- 
agement. On March first Hon. D. P. Kingsley was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. Kingsley had been the Company's 
Associate Manager at Boston since January, 1889, and was previously 
Auditor and ex-officio Superintendent of Insurance for the State of Colo- 
rado. On March ninth and tenth a Convention of representative agents 
of the Western Department assembled in Chicago, in accordance with a 
programme arranged in the previous October. This Convention was 
attended by President McCall, who used the opportunity to outline his 
future policy and to point out the encouraging features of the situation in 
reference to the Company. The following extracts indicate the general 
scope and spirit of the President's address ; 

r came to Chicago in a very busy time, at some inconvenience, but with great 
willingness, to pay my tribute of respect to the first division of the agency corps. You 
were entitled by your record in the late contest to the front of the line, and you held 
the position before and after it. You did not stop to inquire the strength of the opposi- 
tion, but the place where it could be found, and at no period did you show that you were 
ready to succumb or change your front. Peace brought honor and recognition of your 
services. The action of the Board of Trustees in selecting your leader as one of the Com- 
pany's Vice-Presidents has brought me more comfort and the Company greater credit 
than aught else that has occurred during my brief administration. * * " • 

Now that the trouble has passed away, what are Che lessons of the conflict? The 
principal one is that the policy-holders' interests are paramount to all others. No ad- 
ministration of such a trust as ours is, no matter how powerful or well- intrenched we may 
believe ourselves to be, will be successful if the confidence of our members is withheld. 
An indifferent acquiescence is of no avail. They must be made to feel that they have 
as much interest in their Company's progress and welfare as any of the officers or agents. 
That interest can only be secured by their belief in the honesty and fair dealing of the 
managers. In bringing this result about power must concur with prudence to beget 
faith, and wealth with honor to produce respect. Given the support of our members 
under the conditions stated, we can defy the machinations of any opposition, no matter 
from whence it springs. So much as a preface. 

No other business has been subjected to the sa.me trials as Life Insurance. No 
other financial interest founded on public confidence could have withstood the assaults 
that have been made, and prospered as it has. I do not refer, of course, entirely to the 
attack made on the New- YORK Life. 1 have in mind the history of the business, which 
has been an open book for a third of a century. There is much to marvel at in that 
record. Through the experimental period of 1859 to 1869, down through the lime of 
mushroom organizations, when an inflated currency created its like in fictitious organi- 
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zations, no other class of corporations suffered so much odium from failures and mis- 
managemen h h ch 'e stand here to-night, not to defend, but to eulogize. The 

record of the omp n es ha stood these tests has no parallel. No other business could 
have prospe ed unde 1 ke circumstances or maintained its position in the business 
world. The hono belong to those who have kept the faith by energy and integrity, 
and who Co p led n o h s respect for them and their companies. 

I want right here to read from an address made by a Trustee of this Company to 
its newly-elected President: 

" Unwilling as you seemed to be from the first to assume the high responsibilities 
of this ofSce and enter upon the discharge of its duties, you have at length yielded to 
our united request; and now I ask that I may be permitted to say in behalf of this 
Board, that they look to you with great confidence for a united devotion of time, talents 
and industry to this work. You have important interests in your hands. We have 
placed in your immediate keeping the sacred interests of this institution. The widow 
and the fatherless will look to you for a faithful account of your stewardship, and in a 
measure the honor of your Board of Trustees is under your protection. In all these re- 
spects we look to you for such results as will reflect credit on all concerned." 

You will probably be surprised when I say that the address from which I have 
quoted was made before I was bom, namely, on May 15, 1847, to the second President 
of the Company, Aaron M. Merchant. What was said forty-live years ago is true at 
this time, and not a word that I have read could not be uttered with equal truth to-day, 
and with far more importance, considering the magnitude of the Company as it now 

As a token of the loyalty of the agents to the new administration, 
they placed in the hands of the President applications for over four million 
dollars of insurance which had been written during the preceding ten 
days (and nights), and upon a large part of which the first premium had 
been paid with the application. 

The re- organization of the Board of Trustees proceeded on the lines 
recommended by the special Committee on February fourth, Messrs. 
Collins, Martin and Actuary Weeks, being in the employ of the Company, 
resigned as Trustees on February twelfth; Mr. Weeks was elected Secre- 
tary of the Board on the same date. The vacancies thus created in the 
Board were filled on March ninth by the election of Messrs. William C. 
Whitney, Edmund D. Randolph and Woodbury Langdon; on the same 
date Hon. Charles S. Fairchild was elected in place of Mr. Alexander 
Studwell, deceased. In place of Mr. Loomis L. White, resigned, the 
Board elected, on March twenty-third, Mr. A. G. Paine, On April thir- 
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teenth Hon. Hiram R. Steele was elected a Trustee vice Mr. John N. 
Steams, resigned, and Hon. Wm. R. Grace was elected vice Mr. Beers, 
whose term of office then expired. 

At a meeting held on March twenty-third the Trustees adopted the 
new By-Laws recommended by the Committee on revision. The revised 
By-Laws created the office of Comptroller, and to this office the Board 
elected Hon. Hugh S. Thompson. Mr. Thompson, when elected, was a 
member of the United States, Civil Service Commission, having previously 
been Superintendent of Education, and Governor, of the State of South 
Carolina, and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, of the United States. 
A re-organization of the Home Office force was effected, which did not 
involve a change of duties so much as a recognition of service rendered, 
by giving corresponding rank and authority. Mr. H. C. Richardson, who 
had been in the Actuary's Department since 1869, was made Assistant 
Actuary on February twenty- fourth. Mr. Dwight Burdge, who had been 
in charge of the death-claims since the death of President Franklin, was 
made Superintendent of the Department of Policy-Claims; and Mr. H. 
P. Stamford, who had been for several years chief accountant, was made 
Supervisory Accountant. Mr. James A. Brown, formerly of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, was appointed Auditor, March twenty-second. 
Later in the year other changes in, and additions to, the official staff were 
made. The office of Treasurer was created, August twenty -second, and 
Mr. Edward N. Gibbs, who had been a Trustee since 1889, was elected 
to the position. 

Meanwhile the work of encouraging and directing the field force suf- 
fered no abatement. A weekly "Bulletin" was established at the Home 
Office and issued under the supervision of the Agency Department. The 
recent troubles of the Company were turned to its advantage. The 
searching examination by the Insurance Department was everywhere 
quoted as evidence that people knew all about the New-York Life, and 
that it had endured the severest tests to which a company could be sub- 
jected. With respect to the agents' work, large results were not so much 
emphasized as constant results; every agent was urged to become "a 
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steady producer," and to work as many hours in a day and as many days 
in a week in soliciting insurance as he would in any other business. In 
order to encourage steady work, frequent competitions were arranged 
under which agents who obtained one or more applications per week for 
a certain number of weeks in succession, were rewarded with some token 
of honor ; sometimes it was a small sum of money, sometimes a blue 
ribbon, sometimes it was hondrable mention in the weekly "Bulletin." 
The habit of persistent work thus secured and the enthusiasm thus awak- 
ened soon became powerful factors in the production of business. 

While the re-organization and encouragement of the agency force 
was in progress, the Company suffered the loss of one of its most valued 
managers. Mr, J, Fisher Smith, for over seventeen years its efficient 
Manager for Great Britain and Ireland, died on April thirtieth. He was 
succeeded by Mr. John A. Ferguson, who had been previously General 
Agent for Wisconsin, and, during the five years immediately preceding 
his appointment. Agency Director of the Mountain Department, em- 
bracing the States of Colorado and Wyoming, and the Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah. 

On May thirtieth a Convention of representative Canadian agents 
was held in Montreal, at which President McCall was present and dehv- 
ered an address. He dwelt upon the evils of misrepresentation, and of 
rebates, and indicated that there was no place among agents of the Com- 
pany for those who could not sell life insurance upon its merits and at 
the full table rate. The following extracts indicate the drift of his dis- 
course upon these points: 

You can do more by truthful representations to place the business on a higher 
plane than all the Officers and Trustees combined. It is mainly, if not solely, by your 
efforts that the insurance is procured ; and if, for the sake of a temporary advantage, you 
cause the contract to be entered upon by deception and misrepresentation, the injury is 
not confined to the disappointed policy-holder. Almost as bad, in many of its effects 
upon the business at large, is the offer to share your commissions, or in the language of 
the day, to rebate them. « * ■ it has been flippantly said in excuse that, a man 
can do as he pleases with his own, and that is about the only argument that has been 
■ advanced for the miserable and disgraceful system that robs a whole class of men of 
their just dues. It is the precursor of more evils in the management of the business 
than all else besides. The ruinous and extravagant contracts and the bonus allotments, 
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that are now so thoroughly and properly condemned, are the fruit thereof, and are 
directly traceable to it. 

The ridiculous efforts for supremacy, indicating an absence of intelligence and in- 
tegrity, find in misrepresentations and in rebates their most efficient allies. In establish- 
ing rules for our own guidance, let the avoidance of both these evils be the fundamental 
principle. If we observe such a course and write but one-half the amount that we could 
otherwise obtain, take my word for it, the Company, its management and its agents 
will have a better standing in the community Chan if by rebating and misrepresenting 
it had exceeded the highest anticipations of the most "progressive manager." 

1 trust that I have made plain some of the motives that will control my adminis- 
tration. We are not concerned about those who thrive on coaxing. He who is not 
with us shall not be of us, and on that issue we are prepared to be combative. • ' • 

We have an agency corps that has been tried in war and that has shown no dis- 
loyalty. Its members did not desert when the banner trailed. I believe that the 
enunciation of our course for the future will discover no laggards in their ranks ; and if 
it does, their intention to remain in the rear cannot be too soon proclaimed. We have 
no rooni for doubters or idlers. They may find shelter in other tents than ours, and 
if they seek it there will be no remonstrance or whining about their departure. 

Let us then proceed to the tasks that have been assigned us, with a feeling of 
earnestness and devotion. In behalf of the Executive Officers and the Board of Trustees 
I pledge that your efforts will be sustained at the Home Office, by affording you every 
opportunity to transact an honorable and conservative business. The days of extrava- 
gant commissions, bonuses, and guarantees have passed away, so far as the New- YORK 
Life is concerned. * • • We will seek by liberal treatment, in the terms and in 
the construction of policy contracts, to win our way in the esteem of our members. In 
policy contracts, and in all matters pertaining thereto, the policy-holders will be given 
the preference. Ours is a Mutual Company, and the advantages in its operations belong 
to the membership. The skillful and technical verbiage that confiscates reserves, and 
forfeits " non -forfeitable " policies, will be missing from future contracts, and thus 
fortified, the close of the year will find us unassailed and unassailable. 

From the time of Mr, Beers' resignation, in February, there had 
been occasional protests on the part of policy-holders against the contract 
then made for his employment in an advisory capacity during the re- 
mainder of life. As the authority of the Trustees to make such a con- 
tract was also questioned, Mr. Hornblower represented to the Trustees on 
June eighth that an agreed state of facts had been made between counsel 
for Mr. Beers and counsel for the Company, for submission to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court of the State, for a decision as to the validity 
of the contract. This action was approved by the Trustees, and the 
Court decided (in November) that the contract was void. As there was a 
possibility that this decision might be overruled by the Court of Appeals, 
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a compromise was agreed to under which, until the agreement should be 
terminated by one of the parties thereto, Mr. Beers was to receive an 
annual salary of one-half the amount granted under the contract. This 
was continued until his death, which took place on November 16, 1893. 

With this adjustment of Mr. Beers' contract, the last stumbling- 
block was removed from the pathway of the new management, which 
could now devote its whole attention to the work of building up the 
Company. The closing sentence of the new President's Montreal ad- 
dress was an intimation of one of the measures already resolved upon. 
On June eleventh the Company made the following announcement : 

The New-York Life Insurance Company, which, in i860, originated and 
introduced the first Non-forfeitablc Policy, now makes another radical departure in favor 
of the insured. Life insurance is safe or possible only on the principle that hfe is more 
precious than money ; but no life company has heretofore fully accepted this principle. 
The New- York. Life, believing from its experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now announces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will insure him without future limitations. 
The Company's new contract, the Accumulation Policy, contains no restrictions what- 
ever respecting occupation, residence, travel, habits of life, or manner of death. The 
only condition of the policy is th.it the premiums be paid as agreed. If the insured 
pays the premiums, the Company will pay the policy. 

The new policy thus announced retained all the desirable features of 
the N on -forfeiting Free Tontine Policy, but differed from it (i) in remov- 
ing all restrictions upon the insured; (2) in making the non-forfeiture 
provisions self-acting, so that the paid-up value of the poHcy cannot be 
lost by neglect; (3) in allowing loans on the policy for specified amounts, 
at stated times after five years, at five per cent, interest ; and (4) in 
making the policy incontestable for any cause after one year provided 
the premiums are duly paid. The first policy with the new conditions 
and privileges was issued June seventeenth, upon the life of one of the 
Trustees of the Company. A facsimile, slightly reduced, will be found 
following page 304. 

The issue of the Accumulation Policy marks an era, not only in 
the history of the New-Yokk LIFE, but in the history of American Life 
Insurance. The controversy over the restrictions which should be placed 
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upon the insured had been a long one, although the first life policy of 
which there is any record was without restrictions.* The early policies 
in this country contained restrictions with respect to occupation, residence, 
travel, suicide, dueling, violations of law, and the use of intoxicants and 
narcotics, and more or less of these have been continued until the present 
time. There was much more occasion for these restrictions fifty years 
ago than now, because of the ruder condition of society, the less attention 
paid to hygienic conditions, and the lack of statistics respecting mortality 
under given conditions. The history of Life Insurance has shown a 
constant tendency to relax and eliminate the conditions which were 
formerly considered necessary for safety. The New-Vork Life elim- 
inated the suicide clause from its policies in 1850, and when the Accu- 
mulation Policy was issued nearly every American company had either 
relaxed its former conditions on this subject or omitted them altogether. 
With respect to other restrictions, progress had been made in spots, so to 
speak ; that is to say, there was no restriction which some company had 
not ehminated, as no longer of value, yet every company still retained 
some of the old-time barriers to absolute insurance. The situation had 
become absurd; it remained for the New-York Life to end it. 

The other new features of the Accumulation Policy were not new 
in an absolute sense, but they had never before been combined in a single 
policy on so favorable terms. The non- forfeiture provisions adopted pro- 
vide that, in case of default in the payment of any premium ailer the 
policy has been in force three years, the insurance will be extended, with- 
out request,t for its full amount during a period shown by a table in the 

• The first life insuranoe policy on record is Ihe one issued at Florence. Italy, in Ihe year 1610. In 
favor of Giovanni Ballesla on Ihe life of Ser Brother Ferdinand, for the sum of three thousand scudi, the 
term extending from the Angust Festival at Piacenia of that year fo the Feast of Epiphany in 1611, the 
preminm being 3^ per cent, of the amount underwritten. The policy was written in mediievat Latin. 
Tlie old Florendne policy marks the Umil of historical life insurance as a transaction. The policy is 
incontestable and indisputable. It is agreed in the event of the death of Ser Ferdinand the assurers 
shall make full payment. !t covers natural or accidental death. It gives free residence and travel any- 
where in the world, by land or water ; it is good at issue, and Ihe claim is to be payable three days after 
the notice of death.— /wiBnuKi Record (London). 
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INCONTESTABILITY. Alter this Policy shall have been in force one full year, if it shall become a claim by 
death, the Company will not contest its payment, provided the conditions of the Policy as to payment ol premiums 
have been observed. 

The benefits and provisions placed ^y~Vas Company on the next page are a part ol this Contract, as iully-as xi 
recited over the signatures hereto affixed. 

In Witness Whereof, the said NEW-YORK life insurance company has. )6^t^di:ay.^^<^^hzed 
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policy. On the other hand, if ordinary paid-up insurance is desired, it 
may be obtained on request within six months, and the amount of such 
paid-up insurance is likewise shown by a table in the policy. Similar 
conditions are contained in the policies of some other companies, but 
nearly always with the condition that, in case of death within a certain 
time after the insurance is extended, the regular annual premiums will be 
deducted with interest. That is to say, if you live, the reserve value of 
your policy is eaten up in paying for term insurance ; but if you die, your 
insurance is not term insurance at all, you must pay regular rates for your 
protection. 

The loan feature of the Accumulation Policy was the first fruits 
under the new "Insurance Law" of 1892, which allows life companies 
organized under the laws of this State to loan money upon the security 
of their own policies. Life companies declare that their policies are 
representatives of value, good collateral security for a loan, &c., and yet, 
strange to say, some of them will not loan their own funds on their own 
paper, and in this State they had no authority to do so until the passage 
of the law above mentioned. Now that New York companies have such 
authority, some of them refuse to use it — refuse to accommodate their 
own members on the plea that it is not a good thing for the policy-holder 
to borrow money on his policy. The insured under such policies is, 
therefore, often compelled either to surrender his policy at a loss, or to 
borrow of those who are ready to take advantage of his necessities. 

In order that the new policy might have the widest possible publicity 
at once, the following proposition was made: Every agent who secured 
ten applications for at least $1,000 each, on ten different lives, prior to 
August fifteenth, was to receive a beautifully engraved ceEtificate, certify- 
any benefil from their Don-forfeiture provisions, says: "The Commissioner very slrongly urges the in- 
troduction of a provision of law which shall apply to all companies, miking, in case of lapse after two or 
three annual payments, the feature of extended insurance or a paid-up policy automatic. The holder 
of such a policy has confessedly contributed a certain amount of his premiums to the reserve. This 
belongs absolutely and unqualifiedly to such policy-holder, and his right to a use of the same in some 
form ought not to be permitted for one moment to depend on any action or notification on his part. 
• * • " Some self-acting principle in regard to the reserve ought to be enforced upon every 
company," Massackusells Report, 1895, page vi. 
20 
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ing to his "zealous and intelligent service in introducing to the public the 
Accumulation Policy." Every agent who secured twenty applications 
during the same period was to receive, in addition to the certificate, a 
handsome New-York Life badge. The names of both classes were to 
form a "Roll of Honor." These prizes were of no great value, but they 
stimulated every agent to do his best in order to secure the recognition 
and honor which it was the aim of the management to accord to every 
faithful worker. A facsimile of the certificate, reduced about one-third, 
is given on opposite page. The " Roll of Honor," as finally published, con- 
tained three hundred and forty-one names, two hundred and twenty-eight 
men having won certificates and one hundred and thirteen having won 
both certificates and badges. 

As soon as the terms of the Accumulation Policy were made known, 
inquiries began to pour into the Home Office, asking if its privileges 
would be extended to other policy-holders. The Company replied pub- 
licly, in order to save a burdensome correspondence, that the Nev^'-York 
Life was "a mutual Company, with no privileges to any policy-holder 
not accorded to every other holding a policy in the same class or of sim- 
ilar character" It therefore announced that it would "extend all the 
benefits of the Accumulation Policy to existing Non- Forfeiting Free 
Tontine Policies" — these being the only contracts under which the same 
premium was paid for the same risk. All other policies which had been 
in force five years were made free as regards occupation, residence and 
travel. 

In pursuance of a purpose to inspect personally the workings of the 
Company in its most important fields, President McCall sailed for Europe 
on August twenty-fourth. The Agency Department at once set to work 
to make the next two months memorable in the history of the Company. 
It was arranged to have thirty-five men come to New York to welcome 
the President home in November, and the selection of names was made 
upon the following plan: The agents were divided into four classes, ac- 
cording to their previous achievements. From each of the first three 
classes the five men were to be invited who wrote and settled the most 
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new business between September first and October twenty-ninth ; from 
the fourth class, which included all not in the first three, were to be 
invited the five men who wrote and settled the largest number of applica- 
tions, and the five men who wrote and settled the largest amounts of new 
business. When the record was made up it was found that the winners 
had written and settled over six millions of n^w business in sixty days. 
Mr. Gilbert A. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa, then Manager for Iowa, 
northern Nebraska and South Dakota, now Manager of the Western De- 
partment, headed the list with a score of $1,768,000 of settled business. 
Two men in one class tied, and both were invited; and Mr. Wm. L. Hill, 
Manager for Missouri and Texas, was invited in recognition of his service 
to the whole agency force in the preparation of a very helpful circular 
setting forth the merits of the Accumulation Policy. 

The "Surprise Party," as it was called, came off during the week 
beginning November seventh. While considerable time was given to 
sight-seeing, the opportunity was improved to visit the various depart- 
ments of the Home Office and become familiar with the manner in which 
the business of the Company is transacted ; and one day was given up to 
a " Big Talk " on " How we got here," in which each guest gave helpful 
hints from his own experience. At the banquet with which the "Surprise 
Party " ended, on November eleventh, the President gave a brief descrip- 
tion of his European trip and set forth some features of the ideal man- 
agement toward which he was striving. He said, in part: 

We have in Europe a very large business. It has been honestly and carefully 
ad ministered — since the death of Mr. Homans, by Mr. W. E. IngersolL Accompanied 
by him 1 visited our agencies in Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land and Belgium. In Paris and Berlin I met the representatives of France, Deninark, 
Sweden, Norway, Turkey and Spain, so that before my departure for home I had the 
great gratification of taking by the hand every manager of importance in Europe, and 
of hearing from his own lips the history of his agency and the prospect in his territory. 
Never was a company represented by better managers. All of them are men of high 
standing in their own country, with a sense of honor that was very refreshing to observe 
and which made me proud indeed. Other managers may do more business than some 
of our men, but no other company has men of higher motive or cleaner records. This 
without exception. With pardonable pride 1 make this statement, and the satisfaction 
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afforded me iii doing so I know mil be shared by you all. I parted from them fully 
conscious that by no act of theirs would blame be brought to the Company's doors.' 

The last nine months form no unimportant part of the almost half a century that 
makes up the Company's corporate life. But one ambition possesses me, and that is, 
that we shall continue to the end in furthering all that is commendable in management, 
and in discarding the methods that bring contumely. Our house is set upon a hill 
to-day. Let us keep the approaches to it inviting and free from pitfalls. We have been 
given in official language a certificate of regenerated birth, and it behooves you and me, 
and all of us, that by no act of ours shall the record be tarnbhed. We are all equally 
interested that the magnificent position we hold shall be maintained, and we should 
never be tempted, by an ill-judged expediency, to depart from the course where honor 
leads. Each one here, in his own way, can do something for the common good of all 
in jealously guarding, by word and action, the Company's fair name. Example is 
better than all else. 

The Company is now, and will be hereafter, known as the one which is not de- 
pendent on any one man for its prosperity and success. I intend, so long as i am in- 
trusted with direction and power, to make room at the top for those whose zeal and 
probity are conspicuous. No plan or program that argues well for the Company's good 
will be lightly thought of because it did not have its origin with me, and merit and 
intelligence will move on apace within our ranks. Years will count in counsel, but 
not in action, and there is no place in all our ranks that is not open to the aspiration 
of the lowliest lad in our employ who serves and learns. 

The "President's Trophy," presented to Mr. Smith, was a handsome 
gold watch and chain, the insignia of the Company being in rehef upon 
the case.f Mr Smith's reply showed the spirit in which he had labored. 
He said, in part : 

I long ago learned, or thought 1 learned, the lesson of the value of time in this 
business, but when I sat down about September first to figure out what my time must 
be worth in the next two months, if I did what 1 decided 1 must do, I was convinced 
that my own ideas' were not anywhere near correct. 1 accordingly put everything aside 
but life insurance ; I thought of nothing else ; I talked nothing else. If my man who 
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has charge of my farms wanted to see me, I was not visible ; if any one wanted to talk 
politics I tried to get him off of that subject, or looked for another man. I didn't read 
a daily paper for sixty days, and confined the little reading I did to life insurance litera- 
ture. My plan was to write an application every day before 7.30 in the morning; if I 
failed I counted my chances so much less for that day, and the later in the day the less 
the chance. I sent a good many telegrams and a great many letters to secure appoint- 
ments at that hour, and, as a rule, my business was written early in the day, ! wrote 
$2, 100,000 in applications in this way, in September and October, reporting the pre- 
miums on over $1,700,000 of it. • ••»...» 
During the time I was writing this business 1 got another view of this truth which 
would apply perhaps as weil to other professions as to ours, and which made such an 
impression on my mind that I wish to speak of it here, I met a man in middle life who 
had, perhaps, used his opportunities as well as the average man does, and who, when he 
suddenly learned that it was only a question of a few days when the light would fail — 
when he would become totally blind — felt that he had squandered and wasted the best 
gifts that nature had bestowed upon him. He found himself suddenly with only a few 
hours in which to make good years of neglect— not neglect by the ordinary standard, 
but neglect by the standard with which he was suddenly compelled to measure himself. 
He talked to me until it seemed as though I could go out into the street and preach from 
this text to the whole world. The old proverb, "Physician heal thyself," applies, it 
seems to me, with particular force to life insurance soliciting. Our standard arguinents 
are based on the duty of insuring; on the dangers of delay; on the responsibilities of 
life; yet the men we talk to are not, as a rule, as dilatory as we are ourselves. They 
don't neglect as many opportunities and they don't miss such abundant success, simply 
because they are not in a line of work where possibilities are so numerous. 

As the )'ear 1892 drew near its end the Company's books showed it 
to be the banner year of its history for new business; the year had opened 
with clouds of doubt and uncertainty, it was coming to a close under 
brighter skies than ever before. The Company had the confidence 
of the public ; it was never so well organized, and the field force 
was never so enthusiastic as now. It was natural that the management 
should indulge in retrospect, and voice the general sentiment of gratitude 
and Joy. With the last " Bulletin " for the year there went to every 
agent an autograph " Christmas Greeting " from the President of the Com- 
pany. [See next page,] 

In summing up the triumphs of the year the management gave first 
place to "The Discovery of the Principle of Steady Production." It was 
said; "At the beginning of 1892, the New^York Life had in the 
United States and Canada onJy about twenty men who had at any time 
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written so much as one application a week for six consecutive weeks. At 
tlie beginning of 1893 we find on our books about seven hundred men 
who have written business for eight and ten weeks consecutively during 
the year, and more than seventy men have written business every week 
straight through the year. You discovered during the year 1893 a 
principle in Life Insurance which will become as important as some well- 
known discoveries are in the world of science. It did wonderful things in 
1892 ; it will do still more wonderful things in 1893- The most remark- 
able thing of all is its effect on the individual man. It elevates his work; 
it dignifies his profession ; and it is creating an esprit de corps in our ranks 
which strengthens our fines like the elbow-touch on the field of battle." 

No time was wasted, however, in congratulations. All who held the 
Company's commission had been called on early in December to show 
that they were "alive," by writing at least two applications for at least 
$1,000 each during the month; and this was made a condition of entrance 
into a ten weeks' competition which was to begin with the new year. 
When the month ended, twelve hundred and nine men had thus qualified; 
it was a token of the greater work to be accomplished in 1 893. 

The Company's books were closed for the year 1892 on Decem- 
■ ber thirty-first, and the accounts made up as they stood on that 
date, without waiting for belated returns.* The annual report was sub- 
mitted to the Trustees on January 14, 1893, and the certificate of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, certifying to the Company's assets and sur- 



1893. 



•The Superintendenl of the Missouri Insurance Department in his report for 1893 thus com- 
mented on the contrary custom : " The Statutes (Sections 5839, 5846, 5869, 5890 and 5892) specifically 
require that the companies asking for authority to transact insurance business in this Slate, shall file 
annual statements of their condition and affairs on the 31st day of December, ' on the first day of Jan- 
uary, or within thirty days thereafter." Many of them, in fact some of die largest and some having 
complicated accounts, do file (heir statements within the stated limit of time. But others, and some 
small ones, with comparatively brief and simple reports to make, are in default from thirty to sixty days, 
lo the annoyance of the clerical force and. disorder of the business of this Department. It is not a 
compliance with the law which fixes December 3rst, or the last business day of the calendar year, as 
(he day on which the condition of a company is to be ascertained and its affairs to be reported to this 
office, to permit books to be kept open and accounts lo be made up afterwards, so as to show a possibly 
more favorable condition of things on the statutory day of closing. • • « • t 

If books are kept open lor the purpose of making any better or different showing than an actual 
transcript, made just after the office is closed on December 3(51, would show, then the pracdce becomes 
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plus, was dated January nineteenth. The report was made according to 
the methods advocated by President McCall when he was Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department. In order to understand just what the 
change signified, it is necessary to refer to the old method which, as a 
State official, he had criticised. Under this method — which is still in 
use by most companies — when a dividend was declared.it was immedi- 
ately entered in the journal as paid to policy-holders, and received back 
again as a single premium in payment of reversionary additions (paid-up 
insurance) to the policies. If all pohcy-holders used their dividends in 
this manner, these entries would represent the actual facts ; but as it is 
optional with annual, dividend policy-holders in most companies to receive 
their dividends either in cash or in reversionary additions, whenever a 
dividend was paid in cash, another journal entry must be made to the 
effect that, the paid-up insurance purchased by the dividend when de- 
clared had been sold to the company for cash and the cash paid for sur- 
rendered insurance. To the extent in which dividends were taken in 
cash they appeared twice in disbursements — once as paid in dividends 
and once as paid for surrendered insurance; and in receipts they appeared 
as a first premium. By the new method the report showed the final 
result without any circumlocution or fictitious increase of income or dis- 
bursements. Dividends are entered in receipts and disbursements exacdy 
as used, and no part of them is included in first premiums." 

Under the old method, when a running poHcy was exchanged for a 
paid-up policy, journal entries showed the original policy sold for its 
; value, this amount paid to the policy-holder, and again received 
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from him as a first premium on the paid-up policy. Here again both 
receipts and disbursements were increased without a dollar changing 
hands. The policy account was also swelled by like entries, the old 
policy being placed in "terminations" as "insurance surrendered," and 
the paid-up policy counted as "new insurance issued." Under the new 
method the only entry necessary is "old policies decreased," by the 
amount of the difference between the old policy and the new. There is 
just enough basis of fact in the old method to save it from being false, 
but not enough to prevent it from making a deceptive showing. The 
object of classifying premiums is because new premiums on new risks 
require a much larger expenditure in commissions, while dividends and 
the reserve values of policies exchanged for paid-up insurance cause no 
expenditure to agents whatever. The old method, therefore, by an ap- 
parent increase in new premiums, payments to pohcy- holders, and new 
insurance, provides the basis for deceptive ratios of expenses to both 
income and insurance. 

The Company's report also contained this note on assets and surplus : 

The assets of this Company are advertised at the sums allowed by the Insurance 
Department, and do not include any items dballowed by the laws of the State or the 
ruling of the Department. If at any time the commissions of agents are purchased or 
commuted, or advances are made to agents, such purchases and advances are at once 
charged as an expense and are not called an asset. The surplus published in the docu- 
ments and advertisements of the Company agrees with the surplus shown by the Super- 
intendent's report. 

This method of treating money paid to agents had always been fol- 
lowed by the New-York Life, and the contrary was thus criticised by 
Superintendent Barnes in his report for 1866: 

Such advances do not, in the opinion of the Superintendent, constitute actual 
assets or legal investments under the statute, and ail attempts to throw expenses already 
incurred and paid upon future years are irregular, deceptive and dangerous. Such pay- 
ments should be returned only under the head of expenditures. Our statute does not 
allow any loans or advances to agents except upon the regular bond and mortgage or 



Carlyle says of the father of Frederick the Great that, " he went about 
strangling imbroglios of coiled nonsense " and "turning deceptions inside 
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out"; that in transacting the business of the Government he had "day- 
light introduced into the very bottom of the business, fair and square ob- 
served as the rule of it, and the shortest road adopted for doing it." The 
result was, according to Carlyle, " Fact made to stand firm on its feet, 
with the world rocks under it, looking free to all the winds and all the 
stars." Something of this sort President McCall did in the matter of 
re port- making ; and while his action gave the "ratio-maker" new oppor- 
tunities for comparisons unfavorable to the New-York Life, it so com- 
mended itself to insurance officials that the Massachusetts Commissioner 
■ required all reports for the next year to show just how the income 
account was made up, and the Annual Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, held in 1894, adopted a new blank making 
the same requirement. 

When the Company erected the Home Office building in 1868-70, 
it acquired about one-half of the block bounded by Broadway, Leonard 
Street, Elm Street and Catharine Lane, Subsequently, as other parts of 
the plot came into the market, they were purchased by the Company, 
until the whole block was secured. In order to give a Broadway frontage 
to the whole property and thus make it as valuable as possible, it was 
determined, early in 1893, to build a twelve-story building on the rear of 
the lot, connecting with the present structure in a way that would make 
it an extension of the latter. A Building Committee was appointed, 
February seventh, consisting of William L. Strong, C. C. Baldwin, Au- 
gustus G. Paine, Woodbury Langdon and Richard Muser, with the 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer as advisory members, and the 
Auditor as Secretary. Mr. S. D. Hatch was selected as the architect, 
and the building was under his supervision until his death, in August, 
1894, when it was placed in charge of McKim, Meade and White, who 
were the architects of two of the Company's office buildings in the West. 
The building is already well advanced, and will probably be ready for 
occupancy early in the spring of 1896. The offices of the Company will 
occupy about five floors and the remainder will be for rental. The old 
building will be rebuilt to correspond with the new, and the completed 
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structure will be 60' x 395' 7" x 84' 4" x 396' 4" and open to the light and 
air on all sides.* 

During the year President McCall visited all the agency departments 
of the Company in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in his addresses to agents special emphasis was laid upon the value (i) of 
the recent examination, (2) of the new features of the Accumulation 
Policy, and (3) of the new method of making the annua! report. The 
following extract is made from his address at Chicago on April seven- 
teenth : 

We have tiled with every official in every State or Territory of the Union com- 
plete schedules of all our investments in detail. Every piece of real estate owned or on 
which we hold a mortgage has been listed by town, city, county and state, and the book 
and page of record stated by letter and number. The dimensions of the land and build- 
ings, the street numbers of the property and the amount of insurance held as collateral, 
are al! exhibited, item by item, so that every oflicial can readily verify the valuations of 
the property, no matter where located, without great effort. We own eleven office 
buildings and ninety-seven pieces of foreclosed property. They are placed in our report 
at the appraised value of the Insurance Superintendent ^$12, 53 1,0 16. 75 — ^and not at 
their cost value. Our mortgages amount to $24,236,785.51, and at the date of our 
statement there was but $9,cx)o interest thereon due and unpaid. Our United States and 
other stocks and bonds were valued at $86,680,177, and in but three cases out of several 
hundred different kinds of securities was there default in the payment of either interest 
or dividend. A complete schedule of every stock or bond owned, with the cost, par and 
market value, was made a part of our statement. The same also as to our collateral 
loans on stocks and bonds. The interest on every loan was paid in full, and the values 

" In October, 1895, a large number of agents and managers were called to the Home Office to 
consider plans for a NEW- York Life Agents' Association. The President's address before this body 
contained ihe following suggestive references to the original building, and also to a fiirthcr change in 
the manner of making Ihe annual report, which will appear in the slatcmenl of the Company's business 
of 189s : 

"This is the first opporlunily I have had of greeting somany of ourmen under our own roof. The 
agents of the Company who, at one time or another, either here or elsewhere, numerous though they 
are, that I have not had the pleasure of meeting are few in number. This will probably be the last 
gathering of agents within these walls. Time and energy — and more of the latter than the former — 
have made it necessary for us 10 have more commodious quarters, and the safe guarding of $(60,000,000 
in assets calls for more protection than this building affords. And yet. it seems but a short lime ago 
that this structure was erected, for its praises as a model building are seemingly within our hearing. 
In 1869, when the building was constructed, it doubtless appeared to those in charge that they had 
builded for all lime and to meet all demands. If you will permit me to review the growth of the Com- 
pany since then it will be seen that no foresight then could have outlined the needs of the Company in 
the next quarter of a century now at an end. Twenty-five years ago the insured numbered 33,000, and 

Compare these with the 377,000 policy-holders now constituting our membership .ind with $813,000,000 
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of the securities — $5,059,690 — exceeded the loans thereon by $1,200,000. In short, 
if any poHcy-holder or agent is doubtful about any item of our securities, he can have 
a duphcate of the official report by asking for it, as we have had many hundreds of them 
printed for circulation among our managers and insurance journals— an innovation that 
has met with much commendation. 

In closing, permit me to respond to a question that was asked me to-day by one 
of our prominent agents. He said: "Mr. President, you have given us (i)an honest 
statement, without regard to any injury we may suffer by unfair comparisons with re- 
ports not made up on the same basis; (2) the Accumulation Policy, which is the most 
liberal to the insured that was ever issued; and (3) an Official Certificate of the Insur- 
ance Superintendent, showing that our advertised assets and surplus do not differ in 
amount from the same items as reported under oath to him. Now, what more can we 
expect from you that is equally helpful to our work ? " 

Well, I can but promise that we shall continue on the lines laid down herein. It 
will be of no moment to us if our truthful report is measured to our temporary disad- 
vantage against inflated income or decimated expenses, or if our strength is compared 
with decoy assets, stunted liabilities and paper surplus. We shall not be tempted from 
holding to the right course by the angles and short cuts that look immensely pleasing, 
but which are in reality pitfalls for the unwary. No ! to my mind there is much more 
to be gained by insurance officials in reforming the methods of making their reports 
than in endeavoring to make progress by the use of " book-keeping figures " and ficti- 
tious ratios, that are remarkable only because they are misleading. 

We shall endeavor to study the insurance situation as we find it in our own ex- 
perience, but we will not be negligent of the fact that we can also learn from others. 
When we can add Xo the comfort and advantage of those who have entrusted the custody 
of their funds to us, by adopting methods which are fruitful in bringing such conditions 
about, we will not be lax, even though the suggestion of the improvement had not its 
origin with ourselves. In other words, all that makes or stands for feir treatment of 
policy-holders we shall strive to originate, but if others are the discoverers of desirable 

vision that beholds what the lieit twenty-five years has in store for us. If I had prophetic oapacity I 
would picture my friend, the Third Vice-President, standing in my position in the halls that will replace 
these, surrounded by the then silver-haired, his adjutants of to-day, as he with 'ghoulish glee' tells how, 
insignificant are die figures that now till us with awe compared with the returns of his administration. 

" How easily all this leads up to the subject-matter of your gathering, namely, your own identifica- 
tioti with the Company tor all dme to come. I sincerely believe that of all the companies, our own is 
generally regarded 10-day as possessing more agents beyond templadon of leaving than any other. 1 
can understand how at times the offers of other institutions are hard to resist, and that your remunera- 
tion by us is not by any means the largest that prevails. Will you also allow me to add that our day 
for ' fireworks ' has passed. I believe you are all imbued with the idea that economy and conservatism 
are to-day of more importance to the Company's future than aught else. It is for you to aid in carry- 
ing out the platform. The organization of your 'Nylic Associadon'must be productive of great good. 
Every lie that binds the agent to the Company in good fellowship and for their common welfare makes 
rebating and eighty per cent, brokerage impossible. We have led lately in the reforms that are so 
well-nigh universally approved. We have not come in with the mourners as a death-bed penitent 

" There is still work to do, and when I review the efforts of the past four years I say frankly that 
the announcement I made formally on June first of this year that, hereafter only paid-fbr business would 
be published in our advertisements and Department Reports, gives me more comfort than any other of 
our proclamations. Its effect on your work has been eslremely good, as our iKMiks show, while the im- 
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changes we will not put out our lights and sit in the gloom while the procession ad- 

The European agencies of the Company were visited early in the 
year by the Third Vice-President and the Actuary. At the close of a 
tour of inspection and instruction on the continent, a convention of the 
Company's representatives in Great Britain and Ireland was held in 
London, on May eighth and ninth. A convention is said to be peculiarly 
an American institution, but, judging from the able papers read, and the 
discussions had at this gathering, the insurance convention bears trans- 
plantingl remarkably well. From the addresses made at the convention, 
the following extracts will be found of interest. 

From Mr. Perkins' address: 

I am sure no one realizes more keenly than President McCal! the possibilities there 
are for the NEW-YORK LIFE in the future. Whatever Mr. McCallmaybe; whether 
he prove to be a remarkable General in the securing of new business ; or whatever hb 
record may be in comparison with others, there is one thing we know — whatever policy 
it may be necessary for the New-York Life to pursue, that policy will be, first of all, 
to protect the interests of policy-holders. You will not go wrong at all if you state, 
without the slightest hesitation at any time, that whatever the New-YorR Life does 
will be on an honest basis. 

From Mr. Weeks' address : 

I could not respond with any enthusiasm to this sentiment of "Success to our 
European Business," except that I feel that we do not hurt any one else by our own 

pression on others of our sincerity in the maintaining of needed reforms has added to our already envi- 
able reputation on this and the other side of the Atlantic. In my conferences with the several Eseculive 
Officers we have considered the effect of this change. It will appear at the end of the year as though 
our business had fallen off, because our statement for 189^ showed in force all pohcies issued during the 
year, less cancellations, whether said policies were paid for or not. About forty raiilions in insurance 
was thus carried over. The 1S95 statement will not contain a policy or a figure in assets, income or 
outstanding insurance that does not represent contracts on which the Company itself has received the 
cash. All policies not paid for to the Company will be regarded as not isSued and will not be claimed, 
advertised or found in the Company's report. 

' ' So that you may understand this fully, I want to impress on you that a policy not paid for to 
the Company will not eyen be published as an issued policy. The only business that we shall advertise 
as written in 1895 will be that for which we have die cash in our Home Office. I am thus emphatic, as 
you may be called on to explain our position. You will not have to defend it ; it is self-defending when 
explained, and mark me, every other company will be compelled by public opinion to do in this case 
what ihey have done so often of late — fiUma our ixampk. 

" The action lately taken by the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner is so recently in your 
minds that I need not go into the details. The combined work of our Third Vice-President and of the 
Third Vice-President of the Equitable in bringing about the agreemenl so generally signed, is deserving 
of great praise. [An agreement to discharge any agent convicted of rebating, and not to employ agents. 
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success. In former times it has been the idea among men that the only kind of suc- 
cess which was worth having was that taken from some one else, and to stand with 
your foot on your prostrate enemy was thought to be a most glorious triumph ; but I 
think the world is reaching a little higher point in that respect, and that really the time 
is coming — it is almost here — when men of generous natures would not care to have 
any success ihat depends on the failure or the suffering of other men. We may feel 
quite certain that the success of a great mutual life insurance company does not injure 
any one; it is beneficial and only beneficial to all whom it touches, and that is an en- 
couraging feeling for us all to have. It is very often the case that a man, in the occu- 
pation in which he has been led to spend his life, does not feel sure that his work is a 
benefit in every respect I want to say that one in this business ought not to have that 
feeling, as from first to last our work is good, and nothing but good. We feel that we 
are only upon the threshold of the vast possibilities of life insurance ; that it has a great 
and magnificent work to do for the world, hardly guessed at as yet, and the field being 
so undeveloped, the success of one company does not hinder the success of others, it 
rather stirs the ground for them. The competition of life insurance companies is not 
like competition in trade or commerce. Or, take the matter of stock speculation — there, 
if one man makes money it is only because another man loses it. That is not the case 
in life insurance, we are glad to say. Of course, there are individual instances where one 
company wins the case and another company loses it ; but taken in the aggregate, suc- 
cess in one company does not involve loss of business in another. * • * * 
Of course, ours is a great Company, and, incidentally, we are proud of it ; but, 
gentlemen, let us not care so much about its being one of the largest companies in the 
world, but let us be proud rather of its exact and fine adaptation to ihe ends for which 
it exists. Let us be proud particularly that it is an absolutely sound and secure Com- 
pany; that it will carry out all its promises in the future as it has done in the past. 

discharged by other companies for rebaling.] Our position in the premises was neither new nor un- 
certain, and in answering promptly and energeticaliy the call of Major Merrill, the Company's previous 
utterances and action were forcibly ratified. 

"Just before I came into the room, tlie Tliird Vice-President outlined to me in a brief way llie 
proposition that you have discussed this morning, which carries with it a desire on your part to have at 
this office an Agents' Representarive — one who, if there are delays in the issuing of, or reporring on, 
new policies, would be able at once by reason of his location at the Home Office to appeal immediately 
10 those in charge of the several bureaus for a facilitation of your work, I am willing, within reason, 
to oblige the agents of the Company, and 1 do not thinit unfavorably of this proposition, but 1 want a 
litUe time to turn it over in my mind. Before you leave the city, you shall have my decision in the matter. 
(Applause.) Please remember that even if this concession is granted, there will still continue to be 
complaints — there must be — because the Company is managed by human beings, and consequently 
you cannot have things absolutely perfect. You have the privilege of complaining, with the assurance 
thai you will be hstened to by those in authority. Now, this morning I received a letter advising me 
of the death of a person on whose life a large risk had lately been declined by us — a risk that the agent 
thought ought to have been accepted because other companies did not turn it down. In mentioning 
the matter to-day to the Manager of the Southern Department, in whose territory the agent was located, 
he laughingly replied ; ' There are a number of other such cases where we thought the Home Office 
was wrong, but where you proved to be right.' I cite this case to prove that the agents' judgment about 
the taking of risks is somewhat apt to be a prejudiced one. 

"And now, in bidding you to be at home and at your ease among ns, be assured that in all your 
discussions, and in all that relates to you and your business with us, I have an abiding interest." 
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And let us all join in the endeavor to attain better and better methods of meeting the 
exact needs of the community, and of bringing the community to share in the benefits 
we provide. 

Among the educational features of the Columbian Exposition of 
1893 were the world-famous Congresses for the discussion of all manner 
of subjects by the greatest living authorities in every department of 
human knowledge. The New-York LIFE'S contribution to these dis- 
cussions was an address by President McCall before the Life and Accident 
Insurance Congress, on the " History of American Life Insurance," de- 
livered on the evening of June twenty-third. The speaker traced the 
growth of the system from the organization of what is now the Presby- 
terian Ministers' Fund, in 1759, to the magnificent proportions it has 
since achieved. Referring to the features calling for special mention 
during the period 1881 to 1892, he dwelt upon these three: the great in- 
crease of the business, the rise of industrial insurance, and the greater 
liberality of the policy contract. Upon the latter point, he said : 

The ease with which claims might be disputed under the old policy contract has 
already been referred to, but during the past twelve years there has been a general 
disposition among the companies to liberalize the conditions of the contract and to con- 
strue it liberally when it became a claim. The clauses of the policy under which 
contests usually arise arc those warranting the answers of the Insured in his application 
to be full, complete and true, and those relating to residence and travel, occupation, 
habits of life and manner of death. In 1879 the Equitable adopted an " incontestable 
clause" providing that after three years its policies would not be contested for incorrect 
answers given in the application. The feature was soon taken up by other companies, 
its application enlarged, and the period of con testability shortened. It is impossible to 
follow the practice of different companies upon the various points mentioned — it must 
suffice to state in a general way what the present practice is, from which it will be seen 
that the goal of complete and immediate protection under life policies is not far off. 

Four companies issue policies that are incontestable for any cause after one year ; 
eighteen companies make the period of probation two years; seven companies make it 
three years; while others still require the warrantees of the insured to run with the 
policy. As to residence and travel — seven, companies place no restrictions upon either; 
three companies limit the insured for one year only ; seventeen companies limit the 
insured for two \eirs only three hmit the msured for three years only. As to military 
service — five companies make no restrictions seven make restrictions for two years 
only Others agree to take such risks at an extra premium to be charged against the 
polic} others still agrci. to pa> the reserve as a cash surrender value in such cases. 
As to occup ition other thin mihtiry strvice — three companies make no restrictions; 
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fhree make restrictions for one year only ; seventeen for two years only ; two for three 
years only. With respect to duels and other violations of law — seventeen companies 
make no restrictions; three companies make no restrictions after one year; iive com- 
panies make no restrictions afler two years ; four companies make none after three 
years. Six companies issue policies without any reference to suicide ; in eighteen com- 
panies suicide does not invalidate the policy after two years; in six companies the claim 
is good if the policy has been three years in force. Restrictions as to narcotics and 
intoxicants have been eliminated from the policies of most companies. One company 
issues policies with no other condition than the payment of premiums, and with no 
restrictions whatever. 

Life Insurance is safe or possible only on the supposition that, to the average man 
life is more precious than money — that the insured has a greater interest in his own life 
than the company has — and that he may be trusted to take care of it. Doubtless men 
might live longer than they do— but life insurance is based upon actual, and not upon 
ideal, conditions. Its reason of being is that there are risks which the individual cannot 
safely bear, but which the company, as an aggregation of individuals, may safely under- 
take in consideration of certain sums of money paid. The coinpany is free to decline 
any risk offered ; but when it accepts a man's money it should take his risk also, without 
hedging and without whining. The history of Life Insurance has shown that its foes 
are those of its own household. Mortality tables have never betrayed it — managers 
have. As it casts the beam out of its own eye it sees more clearly and acts more 

Meanwhile the agency force in the United States and Canada was 
preparing for a " Columbian Convention," the action of which was des- 
tined to have a far-reaching effect upon an evil practice with which un- 
derwriters' associations and insurance officials had long grappled in vain. 

* Life Insurance yesterday observed ils festival and coniribuled lo the success of the World's Fair 
by holding a congress at Chicago, the chief feature of which was an address by our former townsman, 
the Hon. John A. McCall, President of the New-York Life Insurance Company. Mr. McCall 
was peculiarly qualified for the honor bestowed upon him of making the presentation to the country of 
the facts which constitute Life Insurance's exhibit. All his life he has been identified with it in posi- 
tions which have given bim the most comprehensive views of the subject, and his present honorable 
post places him at the head of the business in this country. Mr. McCall is familiar with Life Insurance 
from the point of view of govemmenl and from the point of view of the insurance companies; has seen 
its evil days as well as the days of its prosperity, its mismanagement, and ils development into one of 
the most secure and conservative forms of investment in the world. 

The address is not only a splendid demonstration of the capacity, trustworthiness and enterprise 
shown in the management of the companies; it also discloses the provident character and prosperity of 
the American people, and it is this second phase of it which renders the address one of the exhibits 
which the whole country understands, in which it takes pride, and which it is eager to show lo the 
nations of the world. The great palaces of the companies are but one material form of Life Insurance. 
Thehumblehomesofworltingmenaildwomen to be found in every village and town in the land, created 
and preserved through this instrumentality by the pmdent, self-sacrificing father, husband or son, even 
more Inily show what Life Insurance is to American life. Mr. McCall is to be congratulated upon an 
address which has set forth so admirably in all its phases so important a feature of our national growth. 
— Editorial m Aliany Aigus, Jxae S4. iSgj. 
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Representatives to the Convention were selected on substantially the same 
basis as to the "Surprise Party" of 1892, by so classifying the agency 
force that men competed with their equals as business getters in the past* 
The competition extended from April third to June tenth, and the number 
invited was about one hundred and thirty, together with twenty-two 
General Agents and Managers. It was the most thoroughly representative 
body of men ever assembled under the auspices of the Company, and was 
intended so to be. in order that the action taken might represent the best 
thought of the agency corps, and so be made the standard for all. While 
valuable discussions were had upon other topics, the chief interest in the 
Convention centered in its action on the question of rebates. After 
long and earnest discussion the subject was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. D. P. Kingsley, Superintendent of Agencies; Robert E. 
Whitney, Manager, Seaboard Department ; Gilbert A. Smith, Manager, 
Western Department; Alex. G. Hawes, Manager, Pacific Coast; Living- 
ston Mims, Manager, Southern Department ; J, G. Morgan, Manager, 
Winnipeg ; Daniel Boone, State Agent, Missouri. The next day the 
committee presented a report condemning the practice, requesting Presi- 
dent McCall to exercise every power at his command to exterminate it 
among the Company's agency force, and pledging the Convention indi- 
vidually and collectively to his support in so doing. The report was 
adopted by the Convention unanimously. 

The President, in reply, said, in part : 

It has been said that language was made to conceal thought. That cannot be 
said of this preamble and these resolutions, and I want to emphasize my own position 
regarding them in no uncertain way. • • i doubt not, from the unanimous rising 
vote which was given in affirmation of the resolutions, that every man is as sincere about 
the principle involved as is your President. And let there be no mistake about this, for 
come what may, the NEW- YORK. Life will issue its policies and will expect its agents 
to deliver its contracts without the payment of a single penny of rebate. 1 know that in 
all controversies there iire many sides, and there maybe differing opinions, but not con- 

* Four prizes were offered ; they were won by the following named gentlemen, on records of the 
amounts of settled business given: H.H.Kerr. Chicago, Si,q64.ooo; R. M. Kerr. Chicago, $6oa,ooo, 
E. S. Smith, Iowa. $383,000; J. C. Stock. Pennsylvania, $206,000. A fourth prije was awarded to the 
family of Major Hamp Boon, of Texas, who wrote a very large amount of business, but died before the 
opening of the Convention. 
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tradictory ones ; and I know that many of us here have certain views and that they have 
a right to be heard, whether or not they seem to be in consonance or in harmony with 
those of the majority; and I promise due and full respect to everything that may be 
offered as to when thb condition of atfairs shall be brought about; but let me say, the 
sooner it can be done the better it will be for all of us. 

On the evening of July fourteenth President McCall gave a dinner 
to the members of the Convention and others, in the Banquet Hall of the 
New York State Building, on the Exposition grounds. The address of 
the President on this occasion referred to the Company's purpose in the 
several conventions that had been held, reviewed the work since his 
election, and restated the principles upon which the Company would be 
managed in the future. He said, in part: 

Let us review together the k h pi h d d ast horoscope of 

what is before us. The year i8g hd yp 1 ft Itasqte doubtful 

if the reaction we had hoped fo Id b t 11 f t t th d d, speaking 

with the knowledge of the judgm t f 1 d th b t d with us, it 

was a mooted question whether thCpy Idqt f h blows which 

it had received both from wiiho t d vith Th p n fi 1 p tion it was 

found to hold after ail these atta ks p d b h t w h t t gth and the 
strength of the system of which it p p tat W th th advantage 

of demonstrated financial soundn ss yppot tht Id ttm at the gate 

in lamentation over the past was not to be considered for a moment. So we offered 
ourselves, not in shackles, but in an armor that defied attack from any source. There 
was consternation in the very suggestion that we were really alive in any sense, and we 
were warned to the confines of restful spirits ; but, ungracious though it seemed, we 
were bent on a pernicious activity altogether unseemly and unbecoming in a corpse that 
had been duly and deeply interred. When, within three weeks after the closing of the 
year, our Annual Report appeared, complete in every particular, approved and endorsed 
in writing as to every item by the Superintendent, who, less than twelve months before, 
had stood as our accuser, then every one of us, proud of the old Company in spite of its 
difficulties, knew that the day of rejoicing in all its fullness was at hand. We had 
thrown aside all the old methods that had done and are, unfortunately, still doing so 
much to bring contumely on the administration of the business. Our reported income 
was cash receipts, not book-keeping devices to make a large divisor to diminish the 
ratio of expenses to income. Our books were not kept open for two months or more to 
add to the receipts for the self-same reason. Our statement of assets was not inflated 
by disallowed items, thus differing from the Insurance Department reports by millions 
of dollars. Our advertisements of the Company's condition did not contain one dollar 
disallowed or disapproved by the experts of the Insurance Department. And yet, re- 
gardless of whatever untruthful and, of course, unfair comparisons that might be made, 
we did not hesitate boldly to inaugurate the rule of showing all c 
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most open manner, giving every policy-holder full knowledge of our condition, on the 
day fixed by the law of the State for making our annual Statement. 

Let me say here, and now, that there \rill be no divergence hereafter from the 
principles thus laid down, and permit me also to prophesy that the example we have set 
in this respect will be followed by others. There is more room for reform in this matter 
of making annual reports without padding them than in all the rebate and limitation- 
of-business propositions that are offered for discussion. It is well known that the 
expenses of procuring business are altogether too high. But so long as State insurance 
officials ( 1 ) permit reports to be filed that bear no relation to the date ; (2) admit items 
of income that are in no sense receipts; and (3) allow in the category of assets com- 
muted commissions, agents' balances and other items that are really disbursements in 
the profit and loss account, so long high commissions and rebate practices will continue. 
If every company was compelled to report every item in its proper place, and was pun- 
ished for advertising assets and surplus that exist only in imagination, then the reforms 
that are so loudly demanded would follow. There is a greater opportunity for the bet- 
terment of the business by bringing about a change in the methods of making reports 
than in any other particular, and 1 am better satisfied that we have chosen to lead in 
this than I would have been had we been compelled to follow an example set first by 
others, or to yield reluctant obedience to a legal mandate. * » « « 

Our own statements are now, and will hereafter be, truthful. We will not deceive 
ourselves or others by padded reports of income or skeleton expense accounts. Our 
advertised assets and surplus will not shrink in the washing, nor differ by millions of 
dollars when compared with our sworn statements. We will call disbursements by the 
right name as expenditures, and not parade them as "etcetera" in assets. Our reserve 
will be based on net premiums with interest at four per cent, per annum, and we will 
have no recourse to, or use for, a law that makes the yard-stick of our liabilities the 
wavering measure of our necessities. 

The President also indicated that the siippression of rebates was a 
necessary part of his policy in the management of the Company. On this 
point, he said: " In conclusion, let me say a word with respect to putting 
into force and effect the resolutions of our Convention on the subject of 
rebates. You have delegated to me the duty of saying when this reform 
shall be made obligatory upon aU agents of the Company ; but I assume 
that, so far as your personal example and influence are concerned, the 
reform will begin at once. I know that with many of you it has scarcely 
had an existence, and the personal and public testimony of the most suc- 
cessful of our agents that rebates are unnecessary to the writing of a large 
business will have a most helpful influence on others, and so render my 
task in dealing with persistent rebaters comparatively easy. Thus work- 
ing together, we shall not fail to realize the high ideal which we have 
inscribed upon our banners — 'No sham statements; no shady subterfuges; 
no rebates; no rebaters; one policy ; one price.'" 
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"The sooner it can be done, the better it will be for all of us." These 
were the significant words with which President McCall accepted the 
resolutions of the Convention on the subject of rebate. Sixteen days 
later — on July twenty-ninth — the following circular- letter was sent to 
each agent by the President, in the Agents' "Bulletin": 

My Dear Sir: You have been advised through these columns of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at Chicago, on the thirteenth inst., under which our agents have 
referred to me the question of "Rebate" and have asked me to take any necessary steps 
to eliminate this practice from our ranks. 

1 do not tieed to recite to you the evils which result from it. The resolutions 
already referred to do this sufficiently. And, as I have yet to meet the first man who 
does not agree that the results of rebating are altogether to be deplored, I take it that 
such is your opinion. If you happen to live in a State where legislation has been had 
on this subject, I am sure you have been observing the law, and in so far, this letter 
docs not apply to you. But, be that as it may, I want to say to you, together with all 
New- York Life field men, that henceforth Rebate in any form must cease. 

If anything can be added to the language of the resolutions referred to, it would 
be this: Rebate" is a manifest inequity to some one, since agents representing the same 
company offer the same policy at different prices. This touches (first) the policy-holder 
and the principles of mutuality upon which our Company is built; and (second) it in- 
terests you in that you are forced, either directly or indirectly, into a conflict within your 
own household. 

Rebate defeats its own purpose, since it does not bring you in the end the thing 
you seek, even though you may be indifferent to the question- of equity. Therefore, 
Rebating is; first. Unlawful; second. Inequitable; third. Unnecessary. 

On the first point I do not need to dwell. On the second, I can only say that you 
have certain advantages which more than offset any condition you may meet. You 
have (first) a Company which the world knowis all about; which has been tried and not 
found wanting; which has been indorsed as none of its competitors have been. You 
have (second) a policy which has more tienefits and fewer conditions, at the same price, 
than the policies offered against it 

To the objection that these advantages (which no insurance man denies) will 
not always bring you the business against the methods which may be employed by 
competitors, i can only say (conceding the truth of this, because, unfortunately, it is 
true) you must let some business go. It will take considerable moral courage to lose a 
risk, or a number of risks; but if you do it once, standing squarely on the doctrine that 
your goods are not offered at what you can get, but at what they are worth, you will 
probably never have to do it a second time, and you may never lose a single risk. 

There is something in courage which appeals even to the man who is looking only 
for a discount, and with the average citizen a frank, direct business statement will always 
prevail. By adhering to this, you will be constantly moving into a better stratum of 
society, securing a more intelligent and desirable class of applicants, and thereby not 
only putting money into your pocket, but materially advancing the general i 
the Company itself 
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t am not writing this letter to tell you at this time of any particular penalty to be 
enforced if you should give a rebate, I am sure 1 shall never need to write any of our 
representatives in that way. I believe in the loyalty of our men and their willineness to 
carry out, without flinching, the Company's wishes in this behalf; but for the benefit of 
any who may be weak, or who do not respond to these sentiments, I will say ; I Crust 
you just as our forefathers trusted in God at Bunker Hill — they did not, at the same 
time, neglect to keep their powder dry. 

While this is a general letter, it is also directly personal, and I, therefore, ask every 
field man to address me at once, acknowledging its receipt and expressing frankly his 
position. These letters in reply will be tiied as a part of the Company's records on this 
subject. 

With renewed assurances of my interest in each man personally ; with earnest 
thanks for the cordial support you have hitherto extended in the reforms undertaken by 
the New- York Life, and the firm belief that you wil! join in eradicating this great 
evil, I remain. Yours truly, 

John A. McCall, President. 

Responses from the field indicated that the new rule thus promulgated 
was accepted in good faith by the agency force ; but a rule never is fully 
appreciated until it is enforced against an offender. The occasion soon 
came which was to show whether or not the Company was in earnest in 
forbidding the giving of rebates. In a publication of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of October eleventh, appeared a letter from a New- 
YORK Life agent (Mr. C. M. Ward), saying he was "a rebater pure and 
simple, not only on business principle but from religious belief," and citing 
the parabie of the unjust steward as authority for his faith and practice. 
It was rather an unfortunate reference, seeing the original rebater "had 
wasted his lord's goods," and was put out of his stewardship. The latter 
fate also befell Mr. Ward. With a promptness and decision that left no 
doubt as to the course the President intended to pursue with persistent 
rebaters, Mr. Ward was notified that he could no longer represent the 
Company,* 

'Executive Department of the New-Yosk Lipe Insurance Co. 
John A. McCaU. President. 

346 and 34B Broadway, New York, October 14, 1893. 
C. M. Ward, Esq., General Agenl, ris Broadway, New York Ciiy. 

My Dear Sir: I have, 10-day, read your lately published letter stating your adherence to, and 
belief in, the system of rebadng. The management's views and your own are widely different ; and, of 
course, you cannot continue to represent the Company. I regret that we are at variance, {1} because 
you have been a most successful agent, as your record of over $1,000,000 in new business written during 
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The summer of 1893 will long be remembered as the occasion of a 
financial crisis of an unusual kind. The Baring Brothers' failure, in 1890, 
had caused a large amount of American securities to be sent home for 
sale and remittance, and the decline in the price of silver had induced the 
fear that the United States might not be able to continue the redemption 
of its demand obligations in gold. The result was a heavy decline in the 
price of all securities, a decline in bank deposits (between December 9, 
1892 and October 3, 1893) of three hundred and thirteen million dollars, 
and a decline in loans and discounts of three hundred and twenty-three 
miUions. During June and July, 1893, the situation was described as a 
"currency famine." Over three hundred million dollars in Clearing- House 
certificates were issued by the associated banks of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore and Pittsburgh between June twenty-first and 
August eleventh. The value of Life Insurance and of the New- York 
Life's contracts were aptly illustrated by the operations of the three 
months, July, August and September. The following cash payments 
were made : For death-claims, $2,120,690; for endowments, $296,399; 
for dividends, $328,055 ; for annuities. $367,341 ; for purchased policies, 
$582,979; — total in three months, $3,695,464. The death -claims num- 
bered over five hundred and fifty, and averaged nearly four thousand 
dollars each. The dividends were cash dividends on actual settlements 
of maturing Tontine policies, annual dividend and other policies, and not 
reversionary additions to policies. Purchased poHcies were only those 
surrendered for cash — not those exchanged for paid-up policies. There 
was altogether over one and one-half million dollars paid on the policies 
of living men. These figures — large as they are — do not tell half the 



1893 lo date oonclusiveljr shows; and {2) because our personal relations have been to me, at least, 
extremely pleasant. But. like yourself, I must be consistent, even though it deprives us of your valtia- 
ble aid. It may be that there are others in our ranks holding your views, who are more timid and less 
boastful in malting them known. Permit me, for their benefit, to make this a " Bulletin" letter, in order 
that I may advise such agents, if we have any, that yom^ is by far the manliest course to follow, as it 
enables us lo reUeve our ranks of those who are not in accord with the views expressed in the Colum- 
bian Convention and elsewhere by nine-tenths of our agents, and publicly and promptly ratified by the 
ejiecutive officers of the Company. Yours truly. 

John A. McCall, President. 
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story of the helpfulness of the provisions of the New-York Life's 
poHcies during these memorable three months. The Company's renewal 
premiums were about twenty million dollars per year ; about one-fourth 
of this amount fell due in these three months — and upon most of it there 
was a month's grace. Policy-holders were thus allowed a loan to the 
amount of their premiums, at five per cent, without the asking. Add to 
this nearly one million dollars loaned on Free Tontine policies over five 
years in force, and we have a grand aggregate of about nine million 
dollars at the disposal of New-York Life policy-holders during the 
months of July, August and September. 

Early in the year application was made to the authorities of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition for space for an Exhibit of the Company, which was 
put in place in the Manufacturers and Libera! Arts Building early in 
May. The following description of the exhibit is from a circular of the 
time: 

This exhibit sets foith and illustrates the theoretical, historical and practical 
aspects of Life Insurance, as follows; 

(1) The Need and the Basis of Life Insurance; (2) The Application of the 
Theory of Life Insurance by Leve! Premiums; (3) The Growth of Life Insurance in the 
United States, 184.5-1892; (4) The Growth of the New- York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1845-1892; (5) The Development of the Life Insurance Contract; (6) An 
Object Lesson in Gold Values. 

This is done by means of figures, diagrams and policy contracts, in the following 

1. Tie Need and the Basis of Life Insurance —{Se^ illustration on page 331). 
This Need and Basis are found in the Mortality Table. The Need of Insurance is 
shown by the regularity with which men of every age die, notwithstanding good pre- 
vious health, long-lived ancestry and favorable surroundings. The safe Basis of Life 
Insurance is shown by the survival of a practically definite percentage of the living at 
each age. The Risk of Death and the Probability of Life, and the corresponding Cost 
of Insurance and Loss in case of Death, are illustrated by age-lines of equal length di- 
vided into two parts by different colors, one color representing the Risk of Death, the 
other the Probability of Life, from age 35 to age 99. This Enhibit is called "The Equa- 
tion of Life Insurance," and the equations and deductions drawn from the diagram are 
as follows: (a) Risk of Death equals Cost of Insurance ; (^) Probability of Life Equals 
Loss in case of Death ; (c) When the Risk of Death is Small the Loss in case of Death 
is Large ; {d) Life Insurance discounts Probability and gives Certainty. 

2. Application of Ihe Theofy of Life Insurance by Level Premiums — (See illustra- 
tion on p.age 332). The diagram and accompanying table show that a certain amount. 
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known as the " Net Annual Premium," is exactly suffideni, with Tour per cent, interest 
on accumulations, to pay all death-claims, according to the Actuaries' Table of Mor- 
tality, and that Large Accumulations are necessary. The table begins with 82,581 
persons aged 35, who are supposed to be insured for $1,000 each. Each pays the Net 
Premium (usually $19.87, sometimes a little more and sometimes a little less, to avoid 
the long decimal .8666427 +) 'n advance ; and interest is computed on accumulations 
at 4 per cent, per annum. One thousand dollars is deducted at the end of each year for 
each death, according to the Actuaries' Table of Mortality — the legal table for the val- 
uation of policies in the State of New York. This process is continued until the table 
shows the death of the last man and the paytnent of his claim — when nothing remains. 
The number 82,581 is chosen because that is the number surviving at age 35 in the 
Mortality Table used. The different columns of figures show (i) Premiums, (2) In- 
terest, (3) Total Income, (4) Death-Claims, and (5) Reserve Fund, for each year. The 
latter amount is that which the law of the State of New York requires a company to 
have on hand for like policies. 

The diagram illustrates the progress of the table by lines and spaces. Space from 
left to right represents years; space from the bottom upward represents aniount of 
money. There are lines for Premiums, for Total Income, for Death-Claims, and for 
Reserve Fund, and these all meet at zero at age 99, having shown in their course the 
income and disbursements of each year and the amount of the Reserve Fund at the end 
of each year. Although the largest amount required for Death-Claims in any single year 
is only $2,362,000, the Reserve Fund at one time reaches the sum of $22,732,417.23 — 
or nearly ten times as much, yet it is all required to pay the claims of all. If there were 
lapses and each lapsing member received his share of the Reserve Fund, cither in cash 
or paid-up insurance, the result would be the same. No allowance is made in the table 
or diagram for expenses. 

3. Growth of Life Insurance in the Untied States, as shown by Income and Dis- 
bursements, 1845-18^3-^ (See illustration on page 336). This is illustrated by a diagram 
based upon the figures of companies doing business in New York State. Each year's 
business is represented by a column of colors. (In the illustrations and descriplion the 
original references to colors are retained.) The scale of amounts was necessarily deter- 
mined by the height to which the columns could go, and one millimetre (about Vs of an 
inch) represents $200,000. Sources of income are shown on the left hand side of the 
yearly columns — premiums blue (bottom), interest green (top). Disposition of Income b 
shown on the right hand side of the yearly columns — Payments to Policy-holders red 
(bottom). Expenses and Taxes purple (middle). Income Accumulated yellow (top). 
The diagram brings out forcibly the rapid growth of the business after the adoption of 
N on -forfeitable Policies in i860, the decline which followed the financial crisis of 1873, 
and the rapid growth which again took place after the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879. In 1845 four companies had Income $220,361, Assets $283,383, Insurance 
$7^811,544. In 1892 thirty-one companies report Income $223,024,998, Assets $903,- 
734,537.04, Surplus $114,012,912.64, Insurance in force $4,199,444,397.* 

4. Growth of the New- York Life Insurance Company, as shown by Income and 
Disbursements, 1843-18^2 — (See illustration on page 337). In this exhibit Ihe same 
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plan is Ibliowed as in the preceding diagram, except tliat the same perpendicular space 
represents only one-seventh as much money. A comparison of the two, therefore, 
shows how nearly the New-York Life has done one-seventh of all the business. It 
will be noted also that the NEW-YORK LIFE'S business continued about stationary after 
1873, instead of falling off", as was the case with the business as a whole. The condition 
of the New- York Life at January i, 1893, by the report of the Superintendent of the 
New York Insurance Department, was— Assets $137,4.99,198.99, Surplus $16,804,948.10, 
Insurance in force $689,24.8,629. 

J. Development of the Life Insurance Contract. The Increase in Benefits and 
the Decrease in Restrictions, under the policy contract, are illustrated by four policies 
issued at different dates by the New-York Life Insurance Company, with a state- 
ment of the Benefits and Restrictions of each. 

(i) See pages 340-341. The first policy shown is Policy No. 2, issued April 17, 
1845^ — the first policy in force in the Company. This policy promised but one benefit 
— the insurance payable at death. On the other hand, it was liable to become null and 
void and of no value by reason of no less than nine different acts or omissions of the 
insured. 

(2) See pages 344-345. The second policy shown is Policy No. I4.,4i;, issued 
August 13, i860, which was the first N on -forfeitable Policy issued by any company doing 
a general business. The issue of this policy marked an era in Life Insurance. This 
policy also omitted the suicide clause, but retained numerous restrictions as to resi- 
dence, travel, habits of life and manner of death." 

(3) See pages 348-349. The third policy shown is Policy No. 217,822, issued Jan- 
uary 27, 1886. This was a Limited-Endowment Policy, on the Tontine plan, and pro- 
vided for insurance during twenty years and a definite cash value at the end of this 
period, if the insured survived. It was non-forfei table afler three years' premiums had 
been paid, the insurance being extended for the full amount of the policy as long as the 
reserve thereon would carry it. It also allowed one month's grace in payment of pre- 
miums, and contained no restrictions upon residence or travel after two years. In case 
the policy became null and void by reason of the death of the insured while engaged 
in certain hazardous occupations named, the reserve value was paid. 

(4) See pages 352-353. The fourth policy shown is Policy No. 458,967, issued 
June 17, 1892, and was the first "Accumulation Policy" — a policy without any restric- 
tions whatever, and with but one condition, namely, the payment of premiums. This 
policy provides for insurance during a period of twenty years, and six options in settle- 
ment at the end of the period, when the insured may either continue the insurance, 
accept the cash value of the policy, or lake part or all of its value in an annuity. The 
pohcy allows a month's grace in the payment of premiums, re-ins tatement within six 
months after default, if the insured is in good health, and cash Joans on the policy at five 
per cent, interest after it has been five years in force. It is non-forfeitable after three 
years' premiums have been paid, either extended insurance or ordinary paid-up insur- 
ance being granted, the first without request — so that its paid-up value cannot be lost 
by neglect. 

6. An Object Lesson in Gold P'alues— {See illustration on page 329). As a means 
of attracting attention and of giving some idea of the immense resources of the New- 
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York Life, a Pyramid and Globe show the bulk of pure gold required to equal the 
assets of the Company. The Pyramid is 7 feet square at the base, 10 feet in height 
(above the pedestal), and 4 feet ^% inches across one side of the top. The Globe is 
of the same diameter as the last-named measurement. Both Pyramid and Globe are 
covered with gold-leaf, two colors beitig used on the latter to represent land and water. 
The Globe revolves once every twenty-four hours. The meridian of Chicago is indi- 
cated by a line from pole to pole, and upon the upper band which surrounds the Globe 
at the latitude of Chicago the hours of the day and night are marked, so that the me- 
ridian shows Chicago time. 

The weight of $137.4-99.198.99 in pure gold would be 228 tons, 104 pounds, 3,4.00 
grains. It would make one hundred good loads for a two-horse team over an ordinary 
road. The Manufacturers' Building is 787 x 1,687 feet, inclosing 30}^ acres. Reduced 
to square inches it is 191,184,336. The New-York Life's assets would therefore 
suffice to lay a gold dollar on seven out of every ten square inches of the main floor of 
e building. Such is the provision the Company has made for discharging 
its obligations to upwards of two hundred 
thousand policy-holders. 

For this Exhibit the Company 
was awarded a Medal and Diplo- 
ma, and the designer was awarded 
a Diploma of Honorable Mention 
by the Board of Lady Managers. 
At the dose of the Exposition the 
Exhibit was sent to the San Fran- 
cisco Midwinter Exposition, where 
it was awarded a Gold Medal and 
Diploma. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Awards of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Hon. John 
Boyd Thacher, in notifying the 
Company of the award, said : "The 
award consists of a Medal with the 
name of the New-York Life 
Insurance Company upon it, 
and the Medal is accompanied by 
a Diploma on which are duly in- 
scribed the reasons for granting 
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the same, signed by the judges and proper authorities. Congratulat- 
ing you upon the magnificent exhibit you made, I remain," etc. By 
direction of Congress the work of preparing and delivering the Medals 
and Diplomas was intrusted to the Secretary of the Treasury ; but the 
unfortunate controversy over the design of the Medal has caused such a 
delay in the delivery of both these tokens as to render them practically 
valueless for the purposes for which they were bestowed. 

The field work of the year closed with a three months' competition 
between the Western Department and the Central- Eastern- Southern De- 
partment. The dividing line was the western boundaries of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee. Arkansas and Louisiana. A purse of $io,000 was made 
up by managers, agents and the Company, to be presented to the sub- 
division of the winning department which should contribute most to the 
victory. The score was remarkably close; the East secured the more 
business, but the West made the better settlements and so won the prize 
— a result which completely reversed some popular opinions concerning 
confidence and cash. 

While this contest was at its height, the man who had for so many 
years been the architect of the Company's fortunes lay a-dying. Mr. 
Beers had a very severe illness in 1890, and was never a well man there- 
after. He was a man capable of an immense amount of work, and he did 
not spare himself. The Company, under his management, outgrew its 
methods of business, but he still kept the reins of every department in his 
own hands. When he succeeded to the Presidency, Mr. O'Dell, for four- 
teen years the Superintendent of Agencies, resigned; no successor was 
appointed; thenceforth the President was the director of the agency 
force, as well as the administrative head of the Company. He had borne 
up under the attacks of enemies with unfaltering courage, and was both 
surprised and pained that, on the showing of facts developed by the in- 
vestigation of the Insurance Department, he should be so harshly judged. 
He resigned because continuance in office under the circumstances would 
only injure the institution to which he had devoted his life; and when he 
could no longer work as of old, life had lost its keenest zest and its chief 
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reward. His last days and the character of his work were thus described 
by the "Insurance Age" for November, 1893: 

The closing months of his hfe were pecuharly sad. He knew that his days were 
numbered. One day in early September he rather pressed his physician for a change 
of treatment, as the results were not satisfactory to him. " I have done for you, Mr. 
Beers, all that medical skill can do," said his friend-doctor, sadly. " I do not like what 
you say, doctor," queried the patient, looking searchingly into the physician's face. 
"The great nerve-centre has been attacked," was the response. Mr. Beers understood 
the great significance of the few words, withdrew almost in silence, walked home, never 
again leaving his house in life, dying two months later, November sixteenth, of nervous 
prostration. He was seventy years old — but until the last year or so, with the vitality 
and bearing of a healthy man of fifty-five. He was not only one of the ablest insurance 
presidents that America has produced, but he was a financier of unsurpassed skill ; for 
it must be remembered that of the NeW-YoRK LIFE'S $127,000,000, not a $1,000 
investment could be made without the approval of Mr. Beers. Again, when it is 
recalled that his direct management extended over the whole range of the Company's 
affairs, the herculean task marked out and successfully accomplished must command for 
Mr. Beers' life-work the admiration of competitors, of co-workers, and of the business 
and financial world. 

Announcement of his death was made by President McCall in a 
" Special Bulletin," as follows : 

New York, November 16, 1893. 
To THE Managers and Agents of the New-Yorkl Life Insurance Company. 

The late President of this Company, Mr. William H. Beers, departed thb life 
this morning, after an illness of several months, during which time he was a patient 
sufferer. To the Executive Staff and the Agency Corps, naught that I can say will do 
more than to emphasize their oft-expressed opinions of his valuable services and the 
unremitting attention he gave to the administration of the Company's affairs. He was 
by inclination and choice an active official, and no detail of management, however 
insignificant, escaped his notice. He understood the business of life insurance in all its 
ramifications, and he was the peer of the best manager in the selection and control 
of men, and in his conclusions as to their value and efficiency. 

He had qualities of mind that commanded the respect of other life insurance 
officials, and the Company — under his guidance solely — reached and maintained its 
magnificent position as one of the leading financial institutions of the world. The credit 
for its great success is his, and his alone. Nothing less could be truthfully said of him ; 
nothing less should be accounted the record of his life. His place in the history of Life 
Insurance will be well-defined, and the mature and unbiased judgment of the historian 
will accord to him a foremost position in intelligent, efficient and successful leadership. 

My own acquaintance with Mr. Beers dates back for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and while there was no association that involved personal intimacy, yet it was often a 
great pleasure to me, as a State official, to discuss with him the progress, methods and 
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The First Policy in Force 

IN THE 

NAUTILUS INSURANCE COMPANY, 

NfliWE CHANGED TO 

New-york l^ife Insurance Co. 



APRIL 5, 1849. 



T 



POLICY HO. a. ISSUED APRIL IT, 1845. 

HE ONLY BENEFIT Provided under this Policy was 
the INSURANCE PAYABLE AT DEATH. 



The POLICY became null and void and all 

1 payments thereon were forfeited TO 
THE COMPANY from any of the following causes: 

1. Any untrue statement in the application; 
a. The non-payment of any premium; 

3. Death upon the high seas; 

4. Death by the insured's own hand; 

5. Death in consequence of a duel; 
e. Death by the hands of Justice ; 

7. Death in the known violation of any law of tlie United 
States, or of any State or Province wherein residence and travel 
was permitted; 

8. Residence or travel south of the southern boundaries of 
Virginia and Kentucky, between July 1st and November 1st. or 
at any time beyond the settled limits of the United States and 
the British Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 

9. Military or naval service, the militia not in actual service 
excepted. 
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regulation of the business of Life Insurance. He was competent, from his intelligent 
observation and commanding position, to be a good adviser, and I recall, as I write, the 
perspicacity and wisdom of his views in many conferences thus sought by me. 

Mr. Beers had reached and passed the age allotted to man, and yet his sprightli- 
ness and activity of thouglit were characteristics that robbed his years of time's usual 
accompaniments. His kindly face and gentle tone will be often in our memories, and 
the mounded earth thai marks his resting-place will be moistened by the tears of many 
to whom he was endeared. To his sorrowing relatives only the consolation of the Great 
Lord and Master will avail. The assurance of sympathetic friends will not be wanting, 
nor will the place of his sepulture be neglected by them. 

John A. McCall, President. 

Mr. Beers' death was announced to the Board of Trustees, at a spe- 
cial meeting held November twentieth, by the President, who closed his 
remarks by reading the "Special Bulletin" already quoted. Mr. Gibbs 
addressed the Board in substance as follows: "In many particulars the 
business of Life Insurance differs from all others ; in one it is unique, viz.. 
it has a literature of its own. In the history of Life Insurance literature, 
I think the 'Bulletin' of the President announcing the death of the late 
ex-President William H. Beers, in simple dignity and truthfulness of 
statement, has no parallel ; and while it touches our hearts and voices 
our sentiments, it presents such a just estimate of what Mr. Beers accom- 
plished while at the head of this Company, that it should find a place in 
connection with our action here, in the permanent records of the Com- 
pany." Mr. Gibbs moved that the memorial "Bulletin "be spread upon the 
records of the Board, and the motion was unanimously adopted. Reso- 
lutions presented by Mr. Appleton, recognizing Mr. Beers' ability and 
zeal, and the energy and efficiency with which he had labored in the ser- 
vice of the Company, were also adopted. Hon. Hiram R. Steele, who 
was unable to be present, wrote : " It seems to me no better tribute could 
be paid to the memory -of Mr. Beers than the simple statement that, the 
New-York Life Insurance Company achieved its high position, be- 
coming the wonder and admiration of the world, under Mr. Beers' man- 
agement, and that he died a comparatively poor man." 

By the law of 7884 (Chapter 341) the Superintendent of Insurance 
was required to make annual valuations of policies of companies doing 
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business in the State according to the Actuaries' Table of Mortahty with 
four per cent, interest* This valuation had been accepted by the insur- 
ance officials of all other States, except Massachusetts, which has always 
kept its own policy registers. The Legislature of 1893, however, enacted 
that the valuation might be made "according to the table of mortality 
adopted as its standard of valuation by the company for which such valu- 
ation is made ; provided, that in every case the standard of valuation 
made or accepted by him in determining the liabilities of a company shall 
be stated in his annual report." No reason was ever publicly given why 
such a law should be enacted. It could only be of advantage to a 
company which wished to make a more favorable showing than was pos- 
sible under the old law. It introduced a varying, instead of a uniform, 
standard, and made each company a law unto itself. 

The mischievous nature of the new statute was soon manifest. Be- 
fore any company had made a valuation under it, the Superintendent 
of the Missouri Insurance Department sent letters to all the New York 
companies, under date of November 21, 1893, requiring a schedule of all 
policies in force on December thirty-first, proximo, to be furnished him 
for the purpose of making a valuation of the same according to the old 
standard. For this the laws of Missouri required the companies to pay 
ten dollars per million of insurance or fraction thereof, and three cents per 
thousand dollars of reserve on annuity policies. This meant the payment 
by the companies of about fifty thousand dollars to the Missouri Depart- 
ment alone, with about forty other States and Territories yet to hear 
from. "This valuation," the Superintendent wrote, "is ordered because 
of the abandonment by the New York Legislature of a strictly uniform 
standard of reserve upon the basis of the Actuaries' Table of Mortality 
with four per cent, interest, which elements are the standard of reserve in 
this State ; and the rule will be continued from year to year until that 
basis is restored in that State or is abandoned in this." 

President McCall at once conferred with the officers of other New 
York companies, suggesting that all notify the New York Superintendent 
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The First IMon-Forfeftable Policy 
EVER ISSUED. 



POLICY HO. Hl,415. ISSUED KUCUST 13. I860. 



T" 



HE BENEFITS Provided under this Policy were: 

1. THE INSURANCE PAYABLE AT DEATH. 

Z. A PAID-UP POLICY for a proportional part of the In- 
surance in case the payment of premiumB was discontinued after 
two annual premiums had been paid. 



'The policy became null and void and all 

^ PAYMENTS THEREON WERE FORFEITED to the 
Company from any of the following causes : 

1. Untrue statements in the application; 

2 Death from intoxicating drink or opium; 

3. Death in consequence of a duel; 

4. Death by the hands of Justice; 

5. Death in known violation of any law of the United States, 
or of any State or Province wherein residence or travel was 
pennitted ; 

6. Residence or Travel south of the southern boundiiry of 
Virginia and Kentucky, between July 1st and November 1st, or. 
at any time, beyond the settled limits of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, or the settled limits of the British Prov- 
inces of Canada. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 

7. Military or naval service, the militia not in actual service 
excepted. 
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of their adoption of the former standard of valuation. A statement to 
that effect was drawn up, signed by all the companies, and forwarded to 
Albany on November twenty- eighth. To this the Superintendent re- 
phed, under date of December second, that the declaration of the com- 
panies had been filed in the Department, and would be recognized and 
enforced accordingly. He further said: "The certificates of valuation 
on such basis, issued from this Department, should now be accepted in 
other States requiring the standard you have adopted, with the same faith 
and credit with which similar certificates have hitherto been received." 
Copies of these documents having been laid before the Missouri Superin- 
tendent, he withdrew his request for schedules of policies, and accepted 
the valuation of the New York Department, as usual. 

A report of this action of the New York companies was made to 
the Board of Trustees on December thirteenth. At the same meeting 
the Board approved a proposition to insure the members of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, of Pennsylvania, upon the payment by 
said company in cash or acceptable securities of the sum of $394,909, 
that being the net premium for carrying the risks under new contracts 
to be issued by the New-York Life. The contracts thus taken over 
numbered 689, insuring $1,930,700, with annual premiums amounting to 
$47,599.64 

The general results of the year's work were thus announced to the 
Company's representatives, by the President, in the " Bulletin " of De- 
cember thirtieth : 

This issue of the most unique publication in Life Insurance, closes the year 1893; 
and I am proud to take advantage of it as a medium to announce to the loyal and faith- 
ful field representatives of the New-York Like that, within the twelve months of 1893, 
they have had issued to them, on bona fide applications, the enormous aggregate of two 
hundred and twenty-three millions of insurance. 

These figures will be productive, perhaps, in your minds, of as much amazement as 
pride, because it certainly would have been, under all the circumstances, an entirely 
creditable performance had your work equaled in its results that done in 1892. The 
detailed statement of the Company's condition, which I hope to give to the public on or 
before the 15th day of January, will show you, I have no doubt, that the Company has 
made progressby equal steps in every department, and the aggregate will make a record 
unparalleled in the history of Life Insurance. If I had space, I would like to emphasize 
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the cordiality of my New Year's Greeting by an enumeration of some of the fearful diffi- 
culties which you have met and overcome during the last seven months; difficuitxes 
which would have appalled and disheartened weaker men, but through which you 
have brought your department with most distinguished success. « * • • 

It is an inexpressible consolation to me, in carrying out my theory of how the 
affairs of a great life insurance company should be administered, to receive such constant 
and repeated assurances of the fact that, where the Company touches the great public, 
it is healthy, active, honest, determined and successful. I recognize in your work the 
primary source of the Company's success. Other departments, in their way, are of great 
importance, but your work ranks first, because without it, the others could not exist. 

In these days of destitution and want, it re-enforces our faith in the character of 
our work to realize that, by as much as men listen to our teachings, by so much human 
suffering is abated. It gives us moral courage to think again that this Company is not 
a huge monopoly, sweeping on with resistless power, driving out the weak, crushing out 
the helpless, piling up vast private fortunes; but, in ail things, the exact reverse. It is 
a great, common purse; a great, beneficent, moral force; moving, "without haste, 
without rest"; carrying shelter and warmth, providence and plenty into the homes of 
the people. With such thoughts warming our blood and bracing our courage, we enter 
the new year. I earnestly urge you to work, to work early; not because I am anxious 
about how much we may do in 1894, but because by that plan you will best serve your- 
selves and the people who charge us with the administration of so great a trust. 

The Agency Department did not fail to emphasize in this result the 
further fruit of the principle of steady production, discovered in 1892. In 
the same issue of the "Bulletin" the Third Vice-President said: 

We did not start out, on the first of last January, ambitious to write more business 
than some one else had previously written, or than some one else might write this year. 
We (^jrf start out with the determination to further carry out our ideas of steady produc- 
tion, and with the purpose to insure in the NEW- YORK LIFE as many healthy, well-to- 
do men as we possibly could. The year has been a most fortunate one in which to test 
our system of agency organization and our ideas of steady production — for there has 
been no time within recent years when the United States has suffered from such wide- 
spread business depression. To make our Company more deservedly popular, to 
increase by every honorable means the ability of the agents now representing us (and 
those who shall in the future cast their lot with us) to do each year a business more 
remunerative to themselves and more satisfactory to the Company in character and 
volume, will be the further ambition of the Agency Department. 

The annual report for 1893 was submitted to the Board of Trus- 
■ tees on January 12, 1894, and the certificate of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance certifying to the assets and surplus bore the same date. 
The report was made in the same manner as that for 1 893, and already 
explained. The two hundred and twenty-three millions of new insurance 
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The First Non-Forfeiting Tontine 

Limited-Endowment Policy. 



POLICY HO. 217,822. ISSUED JANUARY 2T, 1886. 



T" 



HE BENEFITS Provided under this Policy were as 
follows: 

1. THE INSURANCE PAYABLE AT DEATH if death oc- 
curred within Twenty Tears . or, 

2. AN ENDOWMENT for one-half the amount of the Insurance 
payable at the end of Twenty Years if the insured survived; or, 

3. A PAID-UP POLICY, or an ANNUITY FOR LIFE, in Ueu of 
an Endowment, if the insured siu^ved ; 

4. EXTENDED INSURANCE for the fuU Amount of the Policy 
as long as its reserve value would keep it in force as temporary 
insurance, in case of default in payment of premiums after the 
Policy had been three yeara in force ; 

5. THE RESERVE VALUE OF THE POLICY IN CASH in 
case the Policy became null and void from any of the causes named 
below, except the first. 

'The policy became null and void and all 
1 premiums paid thereon were forfeited 

to the Company (except as stated in Benefit No. 5 above) 
from any of the following; causes: 

1 Any incomplete or untrue statement in the application; 

2. Death by reason of a duel; 

3. Death by reason of violation of law; 

4. Death by reason of being engaged in the manufacture of 
gunpowder, dynamite or other explosive substances ; 

5. Death by reason of being engaged in military or naval 
service in time of war or insurrection. 
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reported in the President's letter of December thirtietli were new issues 
on applications received. The additions to old policies by dividends in 
reversion, actually so used, old policies revived, and the paid-up policies 
issued in exchange for old policies surrendered, swelled the amount of 
"new business," according to the Insurance Department forms, to over 
two hundred and twenty-eight million dollars. The actual new business 
was larger than that of any other year in the Company's history, and 
larger than that of any year of any other company in the world. The 
amount of insurance in force at December thirty-first showed a gain of 
nearly ninety millions — which also surpassed all previous achievements 
in this line. The increase in new insurance over the previous year was 
$54,812,044, and the increase in new premiums was $1,682,698.42; yet 
the expense ratio was lower. A summary of the report was furnished the 
agents on January sixteenth, and the full report, as published by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance — with additional information concerning the 
Company's real estate investments — was published soon after for general 
distribution. 

The results of the year were a complete justification, from a business- 
getting point of view, of the open methods adopted by the new adminis- 
tration. Unfavorable comparisons with reports made upon different 
methods might deceive the casual reader, but the Company's agents were 
well instructed on these points, and in cases of actual competition mis- 
leading ratios were no match for the simple truth. Superintendent 
William Barnes had well said in his annual report for 1 867 : 

Sunlight is not more conducive to healthy vegetable life than publicity to corporate 
well-being. * • The American people will ask questions, and the more the better 
for all organizations thoroughly sound and really beneficent at heart. Life Insurance 
can and should live only by commending itself to the common sense and intuitive judg- 
ment of the great body of the people ; and those facts which corporate instincts desire 
to conceal are always detrimental to the public good, and never immaterial when tested 
by the inexorable, decomposing crucible of Time. 

As intimated by the President in his letter of December 30, 1893, 
the business of the Company moved on "without haste, without rest"; 
that no time might be spent in boasting of "records," a nine weeks' com- 
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petition began February fiftii, and the condition of entrance was the 
writing of one or more applications between January first and February 
third. This time the agents were classified according to the number of 
applications written during January and during each of the nine weeks 
thereafter. The number who qualified was fifteen hundred and eleven. 
Several such competitions were instituted during the year, with small 
prizes (but large honors) for the winners. Sometimes the prizes were 
moneys sometimes a souvenir of some sort; always recognition, through 
the weekly " Bulletin," of work done. 

All competitions emphasized the principJe of steady production, the 
value of "keeping everlastingly at it," and the necessity of prompt settle- 
ments. The "Bulletin" was open to the best thoughts of the most suc- 
cessful and to the complaints of those who failed. The spasmodic worker 
was brought into contact with the plodder; the hap-hazard worker, with 
the man of method ; the man of sluggish temperament, with the enthu- 
siast. It was "a campaign of education" for the agent, and of resultant 
victory for the Company. In July and August- — when men are apt to 
think no business can be done^there was a competition for one hundred 
seats in a Convention, to be held in New York during the first week in 
September. It was found that life insurance agents are very human; 
they are moved by many motives — pride in their profession; distinction 
among their fellow -workers ; even the love of battle in a good cause, with 
honor in defeat and greater honor in victory — all these could be appealed 
to with good results both to the agents and to the Company. 

In pursuance of a settled plan to take the public into his confidence, 
President McCall, on June first, addressed a letter to the insurance officials 
of each of the seven States — Massachusetts, Kansas, Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Texas — inviting them to make a joint examination 
of the Company as of June thirtieth, instant.* 

• The letter lo the Massaohusetis Comniibsioner ivos ms follcni-s : 

Dear Sir: On the 30th of June, 1894, it will be three years since the "speeial examination " of 
this Company by the New York State Insurance Department. 

Being strong in the behef that great public trusts, such as """ 
periodically investigated, at leasi every three years, as now requii 
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The First "Accumulation Policy" 
EVER ISSUED. 



POLICY WO. 458.96T. ISSUED JUHE IT. 1898. 



T" 



ME BENEFITS Provided under this Policy are as 
follows: 

1. THE INSURANCE PAYABLE AT DEATH; 

2 PAID-UP INSURANCE in case pajnnent of premiiuns is 
discontinued after three years' premiums have been paid — 

(a> POLICY EXTENDED for its full amount during a period 
shown therein if no request is made, or 

(b) POLICY ENDORSED AS PAID-UP for a proportional part 
of the original amount, as shown therein, if requested 
within six months; 

3 SIX OPTIONS IN SETTLEMENT when the Policy has 
been in force Twenty years. The period may be Ten, Fifteen, or 
Twenty years, as desired, and the Options include (a> GUARAN- 
TEED CASH VALUE, (b) CONTINUED INSURANCE, (c) ANNUITY 
FOR LIFE, (d, e, f ) COMBINATIONS of the three foregoing ; 

4. ONE MONTH'S GRACE in payment of premiums; 

5. THE PRIVILEGE OF RE-INSTATEMENT within six 
months after default in payment of any premium if the insiu-ed is 
in good health; 

e. CASH LOANS AT FIVE PER CENT, interest after the 
Policy has been in force Five or more Years; 

7 NO RESTRICTIONS of any kind imposed with respect to 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life or Manner of Death; 

8 THE POLICY INCONTESTABLE from any cause AFTER 
ONE YEAR, if the premiums are paid as agreed. 
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This invitation was accepted by all the officials to whom it was 
addressed, and the examination was entered upon August first. They 
called to their assistance three Deputy Commissioners, six Actuaries, two 
attorneys, three clerks, and five other persons connected with the 
Actuary's office of the Massachusetts Insurance Department, and spent 
nearly four months in the examination. Their report bears date Novem- 
ber 28, 1894. Referring to the President's request that "the investi- 
gation be made as thorough and searching as possible," and that "every 
item of property, accounts, correspondence and books " was at the com- 
mand of the investigators, the report said: "In no instance has there 
appeared, on the part of any one connected with the Company, other 
than a cordial compliance with the spirit of this suggestion. There has 
been no shadow of concealment or evasion, but a disposition to place all 
matters connected with the business of the Company under our in- 
spection." 

As regards the Company's methods, the report said : 

The several Committees of the Board of Directors meet frequently to count over 
the Company's assets and compare the vouchers with the expenditures. Payments are 
made on the authority of the Auditor's requisition and the death-claims are paid upon 
the approval of the Claim Committee. Agents' contracts are made under the super- 
vision of the Agency Committee. This Committee work seems to be well systemizcd 
and thoroughly done. 

The Medical Department for examination of risks seems to be well conducted. 
One branch thereof, the Bureau of Inspection, is used for the purpose of inspecting pro- 
posed risks, after medical examination and before issue of policy, for mora! hazard. 
The Bureau has been in eyistence for two years and employs directly almost twenty 
men in the larger cities of the United States to inspect the risks. In the smaller places 
it supplements its work by using mercantile agencies. 

of your State, and knowing that the New York State Insurance Department is and will be very busy 
with other insurance companies this year, I invite your departmenl conjointly with those of Kansas, 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri and Texas, to make a "special examination" of this Company as of 
June thiitielh, instant, in such manner and with such expert assistance as you may deem necessary, 
with the full assurance on my part that I desire the fullest and freest publicity of everything connected 

r desire at this time to mention that the coming year, 1B95, will be Ihe " golden year "of tlie 
Company, it having commenced business in 1845, so that it will be undoubtedly satisfactory lo our 
policy-holders, to the public and 10 the insurance departments, 10 enter upon Ihe year with a certificate 
of a " special examination " by seven of our great Stales. Very truly yours. 
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The Company's book-keeping during the past three years has been greatly 
improved by changing the arrangement and marshalling of items. 

An investigation of the Company's contested claims from commencement of 
business to June 30, 1894, does not show any undue litigation either in amount or 
character. The refusal to pay in these cases seems based upon a reasonable foundation 
and desire to protect policy-holders against fraudulent claims. All of the doubtful cases 
outstanding June 30, 1894, have been examined with much care and nothing found 
that reflects other than credit upon the present management. 

The agency work of the Company at the home department and in the larger 
offices in other cities has been carefully investigated by a sub-committee. We fully 
concur in their endorsement of the effective work carried out under the skillful guidance 
of Third Vice-President George W. Perkins, which has already produced so many 
desirable results. 

The following questions by the Commissioners, and answers (under 
oath) by the Third Vice-President, form a part of the report: 

Q. Are there any private agreements, understandings or conditions, either written 
or oral, in relation to your various agency contracts, other than clearly stated in the 
contracts themselves on file at the Home Office, as exhibited to us ? 

Am. No. 

Q. Our examination shows that it is the Company's practice, in making its 
Annual Statement, to charge to commission account not only the commissions allowed 
the agent, as per contract, but any other similar payments, such as advances against 
renewals, agency loans, commuted or commuting commissions, and every other ex- 
penditure of this general character. Why do you do this, since any payment in excess 
of the rates named in the contract must be made on the theory that it will ultimately be 
returned to the Company ? 

Ans. We add these expenditures to the commissions paid as per contract each 
year, because we hold : 

First. — That if a life insurance company, for business reasons, sees fit to pay com- 
missions before they are due, it does not alter the fact that they are commissions, and 
should be charged up as such when they are paid out ; and we hold that the Annual 
Report to policy-holders should clearly show the total commission expenditures of the 
preceding year, whether such expenditures were due under the conditions of contracts 
on file, or were in anticipation of commissions to accrue at a later date, and that any 
other treatment of them would be misleading to the policy-holders and the public. 

Second. — That while some portions of these payments may ultimately return to the 
Company, they are not assets within the meaning of the law, and cannot in the mean- 
time be used in the payment of death-claims and dividends. 

Q. The report of the Agency Committee to the Board of Trustees on the 14th of 
February, 1894, amongst other things, said : 

" From 1882 to 1892, inclusive, the cost of each thousand of business placed on 
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In these ycais ihe Company's pajd-for business amounted to $905,900,000. The 
agency expenses for that period, were $37,207,000, making an average cost per thousand 
of $41.07. The paid-for business in 1893 cost Che Company $32.20 per thousand. 
This is $8.87 less than the average of the eleven preceding years." 

How do you account for the fact that during the year 1893, on the basis of paid- 
for business, the cost per thousand to the Company was so much less than in any one of 
the eleven preceding years ? 

Ans. The results which you quote from the report of the Agency Committee to 
the Board of Trustees, covering the year 1893, were achieved by Our having done away 
almost entirely with the old system of general agencies, and establishing in their stead a 



system of branch offices 



1 b h 



dd 



Q. Do you, either ii 



which the Company has direct control. Under this sys- 

11 g made direct with the Home Office, which has 

d tageous arrangements, both for the man who 

d he Company ; Second^ to save the large profit 

dd -man known as General Agent; Third, under 

bs ontrol of all questions of incidental expense, 

h natter of branch office expenses we have im- 

as k considerable saving in our clerical force. We 

h h em of hiring agents on salaries, have reduced 

d n k he system of agency advances, and are in con- 

h g and policy-holder. 

at the Home Office, adopt plans in the latter 



1 the field 
part of the calendar year for the purpose of apparently swelling the Company's 
taking the inevitable risk of having the greater part of such business returned ull 

Ans. No. 



lately 



The distribution of the Company's 
was shown to be as follows : 



business at December 



Co.K,.,.S, 


.NSCBANC. IN FO.C. 


Pgemiums, 


Amou... 1 % Of all. 


IN 1893. 


United States and Canada 

Spanish- American Department 


$540,136,905 
93,400,393 
91,225,554 
17,778,269 

7,985,213 

7.S25,73i 


7. .26 
12,32 
12.03 

2-35 

1.05 _ 
■99 


$20,575,939 

4,353,071 

4,046,961 

846,702 

465,957 

441,732 










Totals 


$758,052,065 


T00.00 


$30,730,362 



The Commissioners did not approve of any company doing business 
1 foreign countries, on account of the "widely varying languages, laws, 
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regulations and methods of business," its distance from the Home Office, 
and the deposits of funds required.* As regards that of the New-York 
Life, it was said, " No responsibility for it is imputable to the present 
management; it is an inheritance pure and simple." * • » "The 
facts we possess do not show that there has been in this direction any 
excessive mortality or cost," * • » and " no harm or loss has ac- 
crued on its account." 

The following question of the Commissioners, and the answer by Presi- 
dent McCall, form a part of the report : 

Q. We should like to know your views about the conduct of the business generally, 
and whether, in your opinion, the expenses, including payments to agents, salaries, etc., 
can be reduced without detriment to the companies and in the interest of policy-holders? 

Ans. I have been able to answer your other inquiries by a brief response, but the 
scope of the last question is so extensive that I crave your indulgence in making a 
longer reply. 

At the outset, permit me to say that I believe the expenses of the life insurance 
business, by which 1 mean all payments other than those to policy-holders, are higher 
than they should be. There are many causes for this, but the principal one is the lack 
of co-operation between the companies themselves. A little more wisdom and less pride 
would solve the problem speedily and satisfactorily. A brief reference to our own posi- 
tion will not be out of place as to what we have done and what we intend to do. After 
an attack of great bitterness upon the Company's management, lasting through more 
than six months, supplemented by an unfavorable official report, a change of management 
occurred in (he Company in February, 1892. Its financial condition had been favorably 
commented upon by the State Superintendent, yet his criticisms, which were circulated 
everywhere by agents of other companies, had a demoralizing effect. Two courses were 
open to us. We could permit an. agency force of 2,500 men to be tempted away from 
us by the offers of those who were ready to trade on our supposed weakness; we could 
remain indilFerent to the losses caused our policy-holders by the lapses and forfeitures 
that had already assumed considerable proportions ; and we could see a great Company 
that had, after nearly half a century of hard work, made an enviable record among the 
great financial institutions of the world, become dismantled and rendered useless for the 
future. The alternative was to enter upon the field with renewed activity, saving to our- 
selves an agency corps Chat had no superior, pressing home with vigor on every side the 
advantages of our situation purified as we were by the fire through which the Company 
had passed, and appealing by liberal treatment of our old and new membership in all 

• Deposits are required as follows i 

Small initial dtpesit required, but no reserve deposit.— P^rgenxms.. government securities ; Brajil. 
any acceplable securities; Bulgaria, any acceptable securities; New Zealand, any acceptable securi- 
ties ; Switzerland, government securilies ; Victoria, any acceptable securities. 

Sesenie deposits required.— Canada., any acceplable securities ; Germany, government securities ; 
Italy, government securities ; Russia, governmeul securities. 
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their rights for the patronage ihat has since been accorded to us so largely. The alter- 
native course was adopted, thoiich not without some misgivings, because we were 
obliged to postpone for the time being so desirable a. reform as any considerable reduc- 
tion of expenses. Vet there is, in my mind, no shadow of doubt that we pursued the 

A word at this point on rebates will not be amiss. 1 know that it has often been 
assumed that the ouly thing necessary to do to put a stop to rebating was to reduce 
commissions. But for this Company to have reduced commissions in 1892 without 
some concert of action with others — which was attempted, but could not be secured — 
would have resulted in the loss of both agents and business. Moreover, the adoption 
of such a course would have been to disregard the genesis of Rebate as well as existing 
conditions. Rebate was not caused by high commissions, but high commissions were 
caused by Rebate. The pressure of managers upon agents for business, and their own 
desire to make records, caused them to give away a part of their commissions in order 
to secure applications ; then, having got the business and made the record, they claimed 
commissions that would recompense them for the outlay. It seemed wiser, therefore, to 
begin at the bottom and build upward, first, by offering a contract that should appeal 
to every man's sense of justice — a contract that should guarantee, in a form as nearly 
absolute as possible, the greatest benefits to be obtained under a life policy ; second, to 
insist that this contract be sold at a uniforjn price ; and, third, when the Company 
should be re-established in public confidence, to reduce commissions to such a point as 
would secure the most efficient service at the smallest outlay. In accordance with this 
theory, the Accumulation Policy was issued in June, 1892 ; rebates were forbidden by 
the Company in July, 1893, and such progress has been made in the reduction of both 
commissions and general expenses as is herein pointed out.* 

After recounting the achievements of the three years following the 
examination by the New York Department, which included an increase 
of over thirty-four million dollars in assets, and an increase of over one 
hundred and seventy-seven millions of insurance in force, the President 
said : 

The Company has thus been re-established in public favor in no uncertain way. 
The executive staff has labored unceasingly for the accomplishment of this result. The 
officers did not seek, for any reason, to make the actual expenditures for securing the 
business appear less than they were. The devices that of late have had public attention 
held no temptation for us Every penny spent in obti n ng new agents and new risks 
has been reported as an expense and has had no place as an asset, admitted or other- 
wise. The income acco nt has betn publ shed w thout padding and the ratios of ex- 
penses to receipts are act al not fict t oua a hou^h f ve had followed old methods 
and reported our income and d sb rse enta iccord ngl) said ratios would have been 
considerably lower than shown no r o vn pre u statement, or in the present state- 
ments of other compan es do ng so large a proport on of new business. Our assets, ha- 

•See sworn slatemen ofTh d\ P den al d q o ed. 
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bilities and surplus have been advertised, and published in accordance with our sworn 
reports to the several State Iiisurance Departments, and we have not attempted by 
legislation or chicanery Co make our indebtedness less, or our resources or surplus more, 
than they actually were by the most rigid ruling of the most exacting State official. 
You have had ample opportunity during your investigation of our affairs to know that 
as fast as old agency contracts expired or could be terminated, large reductions have 
been made in the rates of commission and brokerage. The same economy will here- 
after be shown in all other departments. The Company having been placed where 
there can be no dispute as to its future or its popularity, the pride awakened by so great 
a task has ended with its accomplishment. 

The management intends in the year now near at hand, which will be memorable 
as the fiftieth anniversary of the Company's incorporation, to pursue a conservative 
course in every branch of its operations. 

,As regards the finances of the Company and its condition June 30, 
1894, the Examiners said: 

The financial statement shows unquestionably the sound and prosperous condition 
of the Company; and the management, the public, and especially the policy-holders in 
whose interest the great trust is conducted, are to be warmly congratulated upon its 
solidity and security. 

The following certificate was given showing the scope of the exam- 
ination as regards assets and liabilities, and the result reached by the 
Examiners : 

COMMISSIONERS' CERTIFICATE. 

New York City, November z8, 1894. 

WE, the Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents of the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio and Texas, pursuant to the invita- 
tion of the President of the Company, dated June i, 1894, do hereby certify that we 
have been for the p^ist four months engaged in a thorough and searching official inves- 
tigation into the affairs of the New- YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANV of the City of 
New York. 

We further certify that each Stock and Bond owned, each Collateral Loan, each 
Bond and Mortgage Loan made, the Cash and each Bank Certificate of Deposit, was 
carefully examined, checked and verified ; that the Policy Loans and Premium Notes 
were examined and checked with the Reserve on each Policy ; that Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, unreported and deferred Premiums, were also verified; that the values 
of Stocks and Bonds owned, and Real Estate owned, were individually and closely 
scrutinized and conservatively made ; that the title to each piece of property secured, 
and Bond and Mortgage Loan made since the 1891 New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment Investigation, was examined and found satisfactory. That the Policy Reserve 
was checked and verified by the Actuaries of our several State Insurance Departments, 
and that every Policy and its Reserve, on the books of the Company, was checked indii' 
vidually with the Valuation Policy. Registers of the Massachusetts Department ; that all 
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Sundry Liabilities were also verified ; that each debit and credit entry in the Company's 
books was checked from the date of the said New York State Investigation ; and that as- 
a resnlr, on the most conservative basis of valuation, we found the Company possessed 
of Assets satisfactory to us, amounting to $155,453,428.73 and that, after providing for 
all possible Liabilities, including $135,058,291.00 for outstanding Policy Reserve, as per 
the "Combined Experience Table of Mortality," with four per cent, interest, the total 
of the same amounted to $138,124,363.81. 

We further certify that, by the severest test, the Net Sdrplub to policy-holders, 
after providing for every Liability, and deducting Agents' Balances, was on June 50, 
l8g+, $17,329,064.92. 

In Wittusi Whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our respective 1 
City of New York, the day and year above « 




SiiHll|Uf«^oflii>nHi,5l>teirrijii>iil>. 



'^>^ 




In publishing the general results of this examination in the daily 
papers the Company gave a complete list of its securities, designating 
bonds by year of maturity and interest i^te, and real estate owned by 
street and number. Once more agents could say, " the public knows all 
about the New-York Life, up to date, and there is nothing to cover 
up, or to be ashamed of" 

While this examination was going on the Company lost one of its 
most efficient administrative officers, in the death of the Auditor, Mr. 
James A. Brown. His death was announced to the agency force by the 
President in the "Bulletin" of September twenty-ninth, in the following 
words : 

It is with heartfelt sorrow that I announce the death, on September twenty-fifth, 
instant, of James A. Brown, the Auditor of this Company. He was my associate for 
many years in various occupations, and he had endeared himself to tne by loyalty of 
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service and untiring devotion in the Company's interests. Nature made him in a rugged 
mould, and he was a sham-hater by instinct. He served in several public and private 
trusts, and the marked honesty of purpose that ran through his career will be com- 
mended long after his interment, as it was frequently and vigorously during his life 

Mr. Brown was succeeded as Auditor by Mr. John C. Whitney, for- 
merly Chief of the Company's Inspection Department. 

During this_ year the Vice-President, Dr. Henry Tuck, who had 
formerly been the Chief Medical Director, and Mr. William M. Adams, 
the Chief of the Policy Department, visited all the chief foreign agencies 
of the Company in Europe, Australia and the East. They were able 
to suggest changes of organization and management which have brought 
these agencies into closer touch with the Home Office, besides effecting a 
considerable saving in expenses. " Local Insurance Boards " have been 
established in several countries, by means of which the business of the 
Company is placed upon a more satisfactory and permanent basis, its 
prompt dispatch facilitated, and the Home Office is able to act more 
intelligently, both in the issue of policies and in the payment of claims. 
Opportunity was also afforded of personal conference with the Medical 
Referees and Examiners in these countries, and their methods were 
■carefully reviewed and adjusted in harmony with those of the Home 
Office. 

The announcement made on January third showed over eighty 
lOoj. thousand new policies and nearly two hundred millions of new 
business during the year. The full annual report was submitted to the 
Board of Trustees on January seventeenth, and the certificate of the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, certifying to the Company's assets and surplus, 
bore the same date. It went to the agents on the nineteenth. While the 
new insurance issued was somewhat less than in 1893, the actual new 
business was greater than that of any other company, the volume of new 
cash premiums was maintained, and the total income increased over two 
and one-half million dollars. Again the expense ratio showed a decrease. 
There were other significant points. The loans secured by pledge of 
stocks and bonds fell off from $2,428,966.67 to $579,922.00, while those 
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secured by pledge of the Company's policies increased from $2,682,241.39 
to $3,205,980.99. The pledge made in the Montreal address of President 
McCall that, "the New- York Life is a mutual Company and the ad- 
vantages of its operations belong to the membership," was finding realiza- 
tion in its history. It could no longer be said that the Company, in selling 
its contracts, proclaimed them the best securities in the world, and then, 
after large sums had been paid on them, refused to lend a dollar upon 
their pledge as collateral. 

In the Insurance Account, and in Income and Disbursements the 
report followed the same conservative, solid basis as has already been 
noted in the report for 1893. Of the total amount reported as "new in- 
surance," under the Insurance Department's forms, 96.3 per cent, was 
actual new issues on new risks, while of the total amount so reported by 
the two other largest companies, only 80.2 per cent, was new issues 
upon new risks. The same difference runs through the figures of income 
and disbursements — in the New-York Life's report income is cash or 
its equivalent actually received, and disbursements is cash or its equiva- 
lent actually paid, and these items are not increased by book-keeping 
entries which swell both accounts on paper without actually adding a 
dollar to either. As already noted, the new blank adopted by the con- 
vention of insurance officials shows exactly how much padding the re- 
ports of other companies contain, and, without being invidious, it may be 
said that the reports of the three other largest companies contain over 
five million dollars of the items referred to as book-keeping entries, which 
increase "income" and "payments to policy-holders"— on paper only. 

With the new year was begun the use of a new policy form. It dif- 
fered from that previously in use in being briefer, more specific and more 
handsome. Every unnecessary word was eliminated, and every obscure 
clause made plain. A new heading and border were engraved, in order 
to give fitting form and appearance to a contract that contains the most 
privileges and benefits of any now in use. The present year being the 
fiftieth year of the Company's history, this new edition of the Accumula- 
tion Policy was called the "Golden Policy." Facsimiles of the first and 
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second pages are given following page 364. Page three of the policy 
contains a copy of the application ; it will be seen that the policy-holder 
has, therefore, in his own possession a complete copy of the contract, in 
plain English, and that he may know what his rights and privileges are, 
without dependence upon any rule of the Company and without writing 
to the Home Office, 

Toward the end of January the Company announced a new form of 
the Accumulation Policy — as respects the manner of its payment in the 
event of its becoming a claim by death. It was called the "Registered 
Bond Policy with Bonus Additions." It was an Accumulation Policy, 
with half premium- return in case of death during the accumulation period, 
and with a detachable trust clause, under which the Company, by virtue 
of the powers given it under its charter "to receive and execute trusts," 
undertakes to invest two-thirds of the face of the policy at three per cent, 
interest and to pay principal and interest as specified. The method by 
which the policy-holder avails himself of the Company's services as a trust 
company, is as follows : When the application is signed, or at any time 
thereafter, the policy-holder names a payee as beneficiary under the con- 
tract. This payee may be changed at any time while the policy is in 
force by a written communication to the Home Office, or the last nomina- 
tion may be revoked, and the policy left payable to the estate, or assigned 
to a beneficiary. In the latter cases the policy is payable at death, in 
cash, to the estate or to the assignee, like any other policy. If, however, 
a payee has been named, and the nomination not revoked prior to the 
death of the insured, the policy is payable as follows: (i) One-third of 
the face of the policy in cash ; (2) one-third in ten Registered Bonds, one 
of which is due and payable on each anniversary of their issue, during the 
next ten years, together with interest upon all unpaid bonds at the rate 
of three per cent, per annum ; {3) one-third in one Registered Bond, pay- 
able eleven years from date of issue. The Registered Bond Policy is 
issued at the same premium rate as the Company's Accumulation Policy 
with return of one-half of all premiums paid (taken at the tabular annual 
rate) in case of death during the accumulation period, and includes the 
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same premium -return, which is payable in cash with the first third of the 
face of the policy. 

This pohcy is designed to place the proceeds of a man's insurance in 
the hands of his family at the time, and in the proportions, which will 
meet their necessities, and to prevent the loss which so often results from 
the investment of money by the inexperienced. It extends the protection 
of insurance through a period of eleven years after the death of the in- 
sured. It takes account of the circumstances in which the ordinary 
family is likely to be placed, and so distributes the proceeds of the 
policy as to meet their needs. Those needs usually are: (i) a consid- 
erable sum in cash — sufficient to pay the expense of beginning the new 
manner of life which the death of the husband and father makes neces- 
sary ; (2) a regular income, of something more than the interest on the 
balance of the policy, during a period of, say ten years ; (3) the cash 
value of what remains, for division among the members of the family, in 
such manner as time shows to be necessary. A facsimile of the bonds 
issued under these policies is shown following page 366. 

At the meeting of the Trustees on February thirteenth, the President 
announced that the Company's report for 1894 had been filed with the 
officials of forty-four States and Territories and accepted by each. At 
the same meeting was announced the death of Mr. Horace C, Richardson, 
Associate Actuary of the Company, to whose ability and faithfulness 
during his twenty-six years' service with the Company, the President 
paid a fitting tribute. At a meeting held by the employes of the 
Actuary's Department, Mr. Richardson's character, his services and the 
lesson of his life were commented upon by the Actuary and by the 
President, as follows. 

By Mr. Rufus W. Weeks, Actuary : 

His instinct of social morality was of the feudal type — summed up in the one 
sentiment of personal loyalty, but expressing itself in four aspects : loyalty to self, 
loyalty to official superiors, loyalty to equals, loyalty to official inferiors. In every one 
of these relations he was faithful to his ideal. Respecting himself thoroughly and 
invariably, he resented any invasion of his personal rights, feeling bound to do so as a 
matter of self-loyalty ; and he always maintained his independence of thought. To the 
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expressed will of his superior officers he rendered a military obedience, at the same time 
giving them the Irue service of a candid expression of his own opinion. Among equals 
he was faithful to every agreement, and responded to friendship with friendship, to 
affection with his own strong affection. Those under his control he treated in the true 
feudal spirit— giving them a most hearty protection and guidance in return for the 
hearty obedience he expected from them. Under the manner of the disciplinarian the 
heart of the man was always felt. 

Bv Hon. John A. McCall, President : 

I mlnhly tft the permitted to add a word to the expression 

f > ymp h> d t h m k of Mr. Weeks. I met Mr Richardson (or tht 

h b tw ty g hen, in 1874, in the discharge of officia' duties I 

tgtdhL pj Ihd ny pleasant memories of him, th^t were aw ^kened 
d df thdtfy guration as President, in Februiry, 1892 From 

hltmnt ddtlh n him almost daily, and whenever he sought 

an interview it was granted with a certainty on my part that he had something of im 
portance for my consideration, as he had no time for posing. M\ rtspeet for him 
increased as each day added to my appreciation of him as a man and in intelligent 
official. He was large of mind as well as of body, and underlying his seeming brusque 
ncss of manner, he had a spirit as gentle as a woman's and a sympathetic nature that 
made him the most genial and companionable of men. 

There is a lesson in his career that is well worth the consideration of every man 
who stands before me. He strove to do well in every position to which he was assigned. 
His success came from the fact that, no matter how insignificant to others was the 
work he had in hand, to him it was all-significant, and he labored accordingly. He 
journeyed in his career by the mutes that each one here is familiar with, and in his 
footsteps some of you are marching. At times the road appeared to be endless and the 
obstructions insurmountable, but he faltered not either in expectation or in determina- 
tion, to succeed. In the end be was rewarded by promotion to the high place that his 
ambition sought and his diligence provided. The possibilities of like accomplishments 
are for those who labor likewise. 

On April third the Company announced that it would thenceforth 
insure railroad conductors on passenger trains without extra charge; also, 
that officers of the United States army and navy, and women, would 
be insured without extra premium, on any form of policy with 20-year 
accumulation period, and on 15-year Endowment pohcies with 15-year 
accumulation period — dividends to these two classes to be adjusted ac- 
cording to the mortality experienced in each class. On June third a 
further extension of the same principle was announced under the follow- 
ing classification : 

Persons who have heretofore been charged an extra premium, and who are now 
insured in the United States and Canada at the regular rates on the above plan by the 
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New- York Life, are as follows; (i) United States army and navy officers ; (2) mem- 
bers of paid fire departments; (3) railroad engineers, firemen and freight-train con- 
ductors ; (4) working engineers on steam vessels, harbor pilots and captains of fishing 
vessels; (j) underground miners of iron, copper, gold and silver; (6)women; (7) the 
better class of general merchants, store-keepers, and proprietors of hotels and restau- 
rants who also sell wine, spirits and malt liquors by the glass. 

Persons in class seven are insured only under 15- Year Endowment policies with 
[5-year accumulation period; all others either as above, or on other tables with 20-year 
accumulation period.* 

The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees for April, 1895, occurred 
on the tenth of the month, exactly fifty years from the date of the election 
of the first Board. To commemorate this event the heads of departments 
and the oldest employes of the Company were invited to meet the Officers 
and Trustees at luncheon. Others present were Messrs, Wm. L. Hill, 
Manager at St. Louis, and David Burke, Chief Agent and Trustee for 
Canada. The banqueting-room was handsomely decorated for the occa- 
sion, a large flower-piece behind the President's table showing the name 
of the Company and the dates, 1845 and 1895. On the second page of 
the menu appeared the names of the first President and first Trustees, 
side by side with those of the present time;t while the fourth page con- 
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tained the first annual report and a summary of the Company's receipts 

and expenditures from 1845 to 1895. 

Luncheon over, President McCall addressed the assembled company 
as follows: 

Fifty years ago to-day, four men — Caleb S.Woiidhull, Wm. V. Brady, Herman W. 
Childs and Joseph B. Nones — met at No. 3 Nassau Street, in this city, to organize an 
insurance company. They had a charter which authorized them to do life, fire, marine 
and inland transportation insurance. They had a little over $50,000 in subscription 
notes; they had applications for over $3txi,ooo of insurance; but they had not one 
d^t of cash capital, and the money which paid the expenses of organization was bor- 
rowed. They elected twenty trustees, and three inspectors to preside at the next annual 
election, certified their minutes and adjourned. Their names do not occur again in the 
records of the Company as either trustees or officers. They did their work and went 
their way unmindful of the influences they had set in operation for the benefit of man- 
kind. Of the board of trustees elected on that day, the gentlemen now before me are 
the legal successors, and the Company which was then given legal existence, is to-day 
the possessor f $ 6 000 000 I d ties, and has upon its books the names 

of286,ooopol ) h Id rs 1 f h rd, whom shall we congratulate — those 

who laid the f d h h b 1 h perstructure by many years of labor, or 

those who, in h f 11 f h d into the labors of all who have gone 

before them ? Th h ^h f 11 but upon this day, which marks a half 

century of ou p I h k pecially behooves us to remember those 

who gave thC pybeg dwhgddit through its early years. 1 propose, 
therefore, to d h g h f the first trustees of the Company, and 

I feel sure th h h Id b of the present board will recognize some 

whose names f I fif y > a representative men of the metropolis. 

[The President at this point read the list as given on page 366.] 

Of these men, Spencer S. Benedict, of Sioux City, Iowa, who remained a trustee 
until 185 1, and who, from 1849 to 1851, was Vice-President of the Company, is the only 
one now living. In response to an invitation to attend this meeting, he expressed great 
regret at his inability to be present. 

The early struggles of the Company have oflen been recalled, but it may be un- 
known to those here present that at one time the State Comptroller was advised to pre- 
vent it from paying a dividend in 1853, in order to "save it from ruin." Permit me to 
read the official communication, which is now on file with the Insurance Department at 
Albany, and which, as I dug it up years ago, when I was connected with the State Gov- 
ernment, brought a smile to my lips, as doubtless it will to yours : 

"BroOklvn, December 20, 1852. 
"John C. Wright, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 

" Dear Sir .■ I wrote you on the 9th inst., and am at present without any reply. 
I have, however, in order to prevent the New-York Life Insurance COMPANY from 
declaring another dividend without an examination into their affairs by themselves, sent 
a copy of the enclosed to each trustee. The Company must be saved, if possible, from 
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ruin. Last year Ihe losses, expenses and dividends amounted to more than their pre- 
miums. As soon as 1 hear from you I will write you more fully. 
" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edmund Blunt." 
Would that the writer of it could be present with us to-day Co hear the tale of the 
giant that was so weak a foundling. 

The world into which this new Company was born fifty years ago was a very 
different world in many aspects from the world of to-day. New York City had a popu- 
lation of less than 400,000. But one steam railroad, the Harlem, entered it. There 
were but twenty-seven States in the Union, with a total population of about 20,000,000. 
There were less than 5,000 miles of railroad in the whole country, and the first iron rail 
was laid in that year. Chicago had about 10,000 inhabitants, San Francisco about 500, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Kansas City a few hundred, Omaha and Denver none. The 
first telegram had been sent less than a year before, and telephones, electric lights, 
steam elevators, sleeping cars and typewriting machines had not been thought of. 
James K. Polk had just been inaugurated President and had announced as the four 
great measures of his administration the reduction of the tariff, an independent treasury 
system, a settlement of the Oregon boundary question, and the acquisition of California. 
Meanwhile, the newspapers were discussing the question whether the annexation of 
Texas would cause war with Mexico, The expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment in 184.5 "'^'■^ l^ss than $22,000,000. The slave-ship Spitfire was condemned at 
Boston during the year, and among the first thousand policies written by the Company 
there were 339 upon the lives of persons of African descent who were held in bondage 
under the laws of the United States. But I will not continue the subject in illustration 
of the marvelous changes which fifty years have wrought. I will only add that we have 
in course of preparation by our Mr. Hudnut, a semi-centennial history of the Company, 
which we hope to publish soon, and which will show how closely linked the history of 
the Company has been with that of the country at large, and with what untiring labor 
and unceasing diligence its prosperity and growth have been promoted through half a 
century of time. 

When the New-York Life was organized there were twelve American companies 
doing life insurance business, and the new insurance in 1844 was about $3,000,000. Of 
these twelve companies nine are now in existence, but only four are taking new risks. 
These four are the Presbyterian Ministers Fund of Philadelphia, the New England Mut- 
ual of Boston, the Mutual Life of New York, and the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey. 
The new business of these companies in 1894 was about ninety times as great as that of 
all American companies in 1844. Forty-two companies of this country, on January I, 
1895, held $1,000,000,000 of assets. Their premium receipts from date of organization 
were $2,750,000,000, and they had paid during the same period to policy-holders 
$1,800,000,000. Colossal, indeed, are the figures that tell this tale, and the results of 
the great trusts confided to their officers are unparalleled in fable or fact. This Com- 
pany has contributed nobly to it all, and as we recall the names of its presiding officers, 
J. De Peyster Ogden, Aaron M. Merchant, Morris Franklin and William H. Beers, we 
recognize the talent and great ability of each of them in their respective terms of service. 
Let us not forget them in this hour of rejoicing, and as we think of what they have 
accomplished, give to their memories a tribute of sorrow and respect. 
34 
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I will further detain you only to read the first annual statement made in the year 
1846, and, for admiring comparison, a summary of the Company's receipts and expendi- 
tures from organization to December 31, 1894. 

First Annual Statement of the 

Nautilus (Mutual Life) Insurance Company, 

April 16, 1846. 

Total Amount of Premiums to April 16 •$22,622.71 

Charged to Subscribers $6,057. 1 1 

Setded by Notes 772.60 

Paid in Cash ir,S7f.2o 

In hands of Agents 2,056.58 

Deferred Premiums and Premiums on Policies not yet Delivered, 2,165.22 

- — -— — $22,622.71 

Received for Premiums as above $11, 57 1.20 

Received for Interest 32.33 

$1 [,603.53 

Paid for Re-insurance $335-79 

Proportion of Charter 34' -So 

Office Furniture 116.97 

Books and Stationery 322.72 

Salary 1,500.00 

Physicians' Fees in full 450.00 

Ogden & Lord's written opinions 50.00 

Printing Policies, Circulars, &c 213.50 

Advertising 306.96 

Postage and other small items 263.48 

Agency Expenses, Commissions, &c 1,239.84 

$5,140.76 

Balance $6,462,77 

According to the charter of the Company, the following state- 
ment is published : 

There were issued 449 Policies during the year ending April 16, 

1846, the Premiums on which amounted to $22,622.71 

Premiums earned during the same period $10,331.92 

Expenses of the Company, viz. : 

Paid for Re-insurances $335' 79 

Paid for Charter, Salary, &c 3.565.13 

Agency Expenses, Commissions, &c 1,239.84 

— ■ 5.140-76 

Net Profits $5,191.16 

"This amount included $20 received on two fire policies. 
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Resume, January 1, 1895. 
Receipts and ExPENDiTURES from Organization. 

Received from policy-holders ¥359.45 '-763. 12 

Received from all other sources 88,281,236.62 

Total $447,732,999.74 

Paid policy-holders $199. 9^7,073 -32 

All other payments 85,734,155.49 

Total $285,721,228.81 

Balance Assets on hand, December 31, 1894 162,011,770.93 

Totol $447,732,999.74 

Brief addresses were also made by Messrs. Wm. L. Hill and Wm. B. 
Hornblower; and letters of regret were read from Superintendent Pierce; 
from James P. Wallace, of Brooklyn, insured under Policy No. 15, the 
oldest policy in force ; from Major Livingston Mims, of Georgia, Col. 
Wm. B. Hamilton, of Texas.* both of whom have been connected with 
the Company since 1868; and from Messrs. Appleton, Booth, and Mayor 
Strong, members of the present Board of Trustees. The exercises were 
brought to a close by the reading of the following lines written for the 
occasion by the compiler of this History: 



•The following letter, written by Colonel Hamilton to the President of the American Union Life 
Insurance Company, under dale of December 3, 1894, illustrates his feeling toward the Neh'-York 
Life, after iwenty-seven years' serviceunder its banner : 

I have read carefully your arguments in favor of your own propositions and, whilst I shall not try 
to combat them. I must confess that I am " too old a dog to learn new tricks." As I was rdsed a 
cotton planter in Louisiana, I followed that employment until slavery was doomed by the late " un- 
pleasantness." In 186B, when I had spent vfhat little was left me by the late war, I was persuaded to 
try life insurance. The -Old Reliable" Nevb-YoRK Life was my earliest suitor, and I must modestly 
and blushingly admit that my head, bean and hand have been united to her ever since. It is now 
second nature with me to serve and love the dear old thing- There are a few things in life that I am 
not desirous of changing, and flattering lemptadons would not move me to give up even one of ihem: 

,5l._I am a Presbyterian of the old school, uniting with this church when I was a student in (he 
University of Virginia, in 1851. ad.— I am a DemiJcrat, "dyed in the wool," bom. bred and expect to 
die one. 3d.— I am a married man, never had but one wife, and pray God every day that my good 
companion may be spared to comfort and bless me as long as I live. 4th.— I am a recruit of the "Old 
Reliable " New-York LiPe. Since May. 1868, it has been my good privilege to labor for her, and to 
witness her just dealings with all her policy-holders, without regard to location, race, color or previous 
condition. I glory in her colors, they are "red, white and blue." There may not be many years, or 
even days, allotted me here, but, having enlisted under Morris Franklin, and renewed my allegiance 
under William H. Beers, and under the " honest and magnetic" John A. McCall, all three grand men 
and great leaders, I shall strive, God helping me. to continue to the end— a high private in the ranks, 
fighting for the care and protection of the widow, the orphan and the aged man. 
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The New-York Life! The New-York Life! 

For fifty years the widow's shield — 
Her foremost champion in the strife — 
Victor on many a bloodless field. 
The tranquil seas of fort> five 
Upbore the tin\ Nautilus 
With favoring winds and pil( ts true 
She sailed the mam and whde she grew 
The years which held her larger fame 
Bestowed in trust her greater name 
The New- York Life 1 The New-\ork Life! 

How fit that one who parries death 
And shields tbe home, the child, the wife. 
Should bear the name and wear the wreath 
Of that great mother city — queen 
Of all Columbia's fair domain ! 
Her wealth, her power, her beauty, fame. 

Her throne, rock-based, 'tween waters set — 
Are all betokened by her name — 
But New-York Life is nobler yet. 
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The field with man) projects rife. 

And make from all the better plan; — 
Outgrown conditions to rescind, 

Put faith for fear and trust for doubt. 
To bring the larger freedom in, 

To cast the old restnctions out, 
That in the contract might be set 
The pledge of everj benefit 
The New- York Life i The New York Life ! . 

What names and memories arise 1 
What echoes of the toil and itiife 

Through which was gained the uished-for prize! 
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Ogden, Merchant, Freeman, Franklin ; 
Coleman, Benedict and Kendall ; 
Benton, Beers, Tuck, Welch and Perkins ; 
Wilkes and Bogert, Wright and Carney ; 
Huntington and Weeks and Banta ; 

Whitne\, Thompson, Gibbs, McCall; — 

Men of mmd and purpose all 

All hail the hvnig and the de^d^ — 

Whose hands have wrought, whose minds conceived. 
The noble deed, or hvmg thought. 

Which want and sorrow has relieved ! 
Their work shall stand, and coming years 

Will show the grandeur of the plan 
That nerves the arm and calms the fears 

And gives immortal youth to man : 
For when the famih is safe 
The brave man knows nor age nor death. 

The President then declared the meeting adjourned; and thus ended, 
at half past four o'clock, in the afternoon of April 10, 1S95, the first half 
century of the New-York Life INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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I OF THE Life Companies doing 
New-York Life's share of all: 



Companies 



Premium Notes and Loans in Assets . 
Surplus 

Surplus to Liabilities, Per cent 

New Insurance Written 

Total Income , 

Premium Notes and Loans in Income, 

Death-Claims Paid 

Death-Claims per $i,ooo Insured . . . , 

Total Paid Policy-holders 

Expenses and Taxes 

Per cent, to Income 



$1,056,331,683 

29,474,626 

139,740,544 

916,591,139 

15.2 

4,657,583,046 

985,520,033 

256,624,478 

4,062,996 

67,910,135 

14.8 
116,054,725 
61,808,608 



4,231,853 
20,249,308 
141,762,463 

14.3 

813,294,160 

206,545,392 

36,483,314 

358,367 

8,228,609 

II. 5 

15,665,003 

8,474,426 
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RETROSPECT— PROSPECT. 

Looking back over the half century covering the history of the New- 
YoRK Life Insurance Company, it will be observed that progress has 
been made chiefly in the application of principles which were as well 
known fifty years ago as they are to-day. The Actuaries' Table of Mor- 
tality — which is now the standard for valuing policies in nearly every 
State in the Union — was published in 1843. The rate of interest as- 
sumed in calculating premiums is the same now, for the most part, as it 
was in 1845. The premium rates now in use by the New-York Life 
are slightly lower for ages below forty, and somewhat higher for ages 
above forty, than the corresponding premiums of the first table used. 
The necessity of a reserve, or re-insurance fund, has its basis in the level 
premium, and the companies of fifty years ago made valuations and kept 
reserve funds. Companies of the present day make valuations more fre- 
quently, and on the net, instead of the gross, premiums receivable ; but 
this is only a change in the application of the theory. 

The most marked changes have been in the policy contract, and here 
it has been chiefly a question whether the theory of Life Insurance could 
be trusted, without making many exceptions. The theory provided for 
insuring men during their whole life by a uniform annual premium, which 
should be higher than the current cost at the insuring age. and lower than 
the current cost at the advanced age which many of the insured were ex- 
pected to reach. The reserve fund, created by contributions from the 
early premiums and by interest, was to make up the deficiency of the 
later years. When a policy was discontinued, its reserve fund was no 
longer needed for the purpose for which it was accumulated; but it was 
not the practice of the early companies to return this fund to the discon- 
375 
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tinuing policy-holder. The theory required it, but various pretexts were 
found for retaining it: — the company did not agree to do it; the insured 
had broken his contract; those who discontinued were the best risks, 
hence the mortality among those remaining would be higher than the 
average; Life Insurance was yet in its infancy, and no one could tell 
whether the theory was entirely safe or not, when applied to the particular 
class of lives insured. 

We have seen how, in the United States, the custom gradually ob- 
tained of paying a surrender value for discontinued policies, the companies 
being the judges in each case of what was to be paid; and how this was 
helped along by the premium note system, under which a policy-holder 
could always get the amount of his notes for his policy, by simply ceasing 
to pay either premiums, interest or notes. We have the testimony of 
Hon. Elizur Wright that the premium note system caused the passage of 
the Massachusetts non- forfeiture law of May, 1861, in order that all-cash 
payers might be treated as well as those who paid partly by note. This 
law — which was anticipated by the New- YORK LiFE by about eight 
months — compelled Massachusetts companies to accept the theory of 
Life Insurance with respect to the uses of the reserve fund, after making 
allowance for the element of self- selection against the company. The 
law wisely made the paid-up insurance good, whether applied for or not, 
and the New-York Life gave the same construction to its first non- 
forfeiture clause. The Company's present contract allows a choice in the 
form of paid-up value, allowing term insurance for the full amount of the 
policy if no request is made, and ordinary paid-up insurance for a less 
amount, if requested within six months. In the matter of extended in- 
surance the New-York Life is almost the only company that fully 
accepts and applies the theory of Life Insurance, by making the purchase 
of term insurance absolute — nearly all other companies deduct the annual 
premiums that would have become due under the original policy, in case 
the insured dies within a specified time after the term insurance begins. 

The theory of Life Insurance is applied to the reserve fund by the 
New- York Life in another way which is not required by any statute, 
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nor allowed by all companies. That fund is in the Company's hands to 
meet a liabihty under the policy ; therefore, money loaned on the policy, 
within the amount of the reserve, can never by any possibility be lost to 
the Company, since a failure to pay principal or interest would relieve 
the Company of a liability for an equal or greater amount. Loans are 
therefore made on the security of the Company's policies, within limits 
specified, therein, after they have been in force five years or upwards. 

Other points in which the companies of fifty years ago distrusted, 
and refused to apply, the theory of Life Insurance absolutely, had refer- 
ence to the death-rate. The mortality tables were based upon the death- 
rate in certain localities, and under certain conditions. The Actuaries' 
Table alone was based upon insured lives under various restrictions as to 
occupation, residence, travel, habits, etc. The United States was a com- 
paratively new country, where men lived under widely varying conditions, 
and it was a question that only experience could determine whether Eng- 
lish mortality tables would prove trustworthy here. The vast areas of 
unsettled and newly-settled lands; the numerous savage tribes that roamed 
at will over a large portion of the Northwest; the frequent epidemics of 
cholera and yellow fever at sea-ports and along the Mississippi River; the 
lack of good water and of drainage in nearly all our cities; — these condi- 
tions certainly furnished ample reasons for caution in those who sought to 
build up a system of protection based upon longevity. We have seen how 
the New-York Life dealt with questions of residence, travel and occu- 
pation, by a system of extra premiums, until the conditions became so 
nearly uniform and so well known that inequalities could be adjusted in 
the distribution of surplus. The question of female risks has been dis- 
posed of in the same way, and guess-work has thus been superseded by 
scientific method. 

Other elements of interference with the normal death-rate were sup- 
posed to be found in moral characteristics, as shown by the manner of 
death. The data from which the mortality tables were constrijcted included 
deaths from all causes, but in applying the theory of Life Insurance the 
early companies excluded from its benefits persons who died by reason of 
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violations of law, by suicide, dueling, or the use of intoxicants or opiates. 
These things doubtless appeared to them dangerous to Life Insurance 
somewhat in proportion to the moral obliquity attached to them. It 
seemed like rewarding vice at the expense of virtue to allow the benefits 
of Life Insurance to the family of a man who did not live as long as pos- 
sible. Doubtless many persons might live longer than they do, but Life 
Insurance is based upon actual, and not upon ideal, conditions. Every 
form of insurance offers, in certain contingencies, much for little, and the 
first thought of the cautious mind is, will not then take advantage of this 
principle to defraud the company ? But Life Insurance differs from all 
other insurance in this, that no one can defraud the life company in respect 
to the point at issue — and live. There is a death -penalty against fraud of 
this character, and the penalty must be incurred before the fraud can be 
consummated. But Life Insurance assumes, as one of its fundamental 
principles, that life is more precious than money — that the insured has a 
greater interest in his life than the company has, and that he can be 
trusted to take care of it. If this principle is doubtful, or fails in any 
considerable degree, then the whole fabric falls.* 

The New- York Life's first policies — like others of the rime — 
made only a partial application of the principles of Life Insurance with 
respect to causes of death — they were void in case of suicide, death upon 
the high seas, or in consequence of dueling or the violation of the laws 
of the United States, or of any State or province. In 1850 the suicide 
clause, and the clause respecting death upon the high seas, were elim- 
inated, and a clause, making them void in case death were caused by 
intoxicating drinks or opium, was inserted. In 1885 this latter clause 

'The reason originaJly assigned by the Trustees of the NeW-Yokk Life for eliminating the sui- 
cide clause was that, "suicide is usually the result of disease"; and this reason has been powerfully re- 
inforced during the last forty-five years by the consideration that, in many cases, it is impossible to 
distinguish between suicide, accident and murder. The life companies are under greater obligations 
not to defraud the family of a policy-holder who is guiltless of wrong in the manner of his death, than 
they are to prevent the payment of a policy on the life of a deliberate suicide. Slatisties which appear 
to show a larger proportion of suicides under policies without a suicide clause are to be distrusted for 
this reason : the beneficiaries under such policies have no objeci in making a doubtful case appear as an 
accident or a murder, nor has the company any objection lo classifying a death according to its apparent 
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was omitted from the Company's Five-Year Dividend Policy, and no re- 
strictions were placed upon occupation, residence and travel after the 
policy had been in force two years. In case of death in consequence of 
military or naval service in time of war, of dueling, or of the violation of 
law, the reserve value of the policy was to be paid. Here was a distinct 
advance — from conliscation of the poUcy, to a simple refusal to take cer- 
tain risks. All the new policies issued after 1885 followed the same rule, 
until 1892, when the Accumulation Policy was issued, without any re- 
strictions whatever. Under this policy the theory of Life Insurance, as 
respects the risk of death, is fully accepted and appHed. The Company 
claims the right to ascertain, so far as possible, before accepting a risk, 
whether or not present and prospective physical health, habits,' surround- 
ings, occupation and residence are satisfactory ; if so, and the policy is 
issued and paid for, nothing but manifest fraud, discovered and charged 
within one year, and ultimately demonstrated, can invalidate the insur- 
ance if the premiums are duly paid. 

The theory of Life Insurance includes the principle of saving and of 
accumulation. This principle is present in the Whole Life PoUcy as well 
as ill the Endowment, since there is over-payment of the current cost of 
insurance in the early years of the policy in order that the burden of full 
payment may be lightened in the later years. The Endowment Policy, by 
increasing the element of saving, ends the insurance by paying the accu- 
mulations to the insured when they reach a certain amount, or at a 
specified date. The New-York Life's policies, beginning with the 
"Tontine Investment PoUcy," first issued in 1872, have aimed to make this 
investment element a practical help and benefit to policy-holders, without 
abating in any degree the value of the contract as a policy of insurance. 
An Endowment Policy cannot furnish insurance after a certain period, nor 
could the old style Life Policy make provision for the old age of the in- 
sured; but the New-York Life's Tontine, and Accumulation, policies, 
on the whole life tables, make such use of the investment element as to 
do whichever of these two things time shall show to be most needed. 
Under these policies the theory of Life Insurance is carried out more 
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fully, and is made to serve more perfectly the ends for which it was de- 
signed, than under the old forms of contract. 

The Ordinary Life, or Endowment, policy ceases to perform its func- 
tions when it becomes due and payable to the beneficiary. It has 
furnished insurance, and perhaps has accumulated money also; can it be 
made to do more? The theory of Life Insurance includes the investment 
and safe keeping of money against a time of need ; may not these bene- 
fits be extended beyond the time set for the maturity of the policy ? If 
the life company can do some things for the insured better than he can 
do them for himself, can it not do similar things for the beneficiaries 
under its policies better than they can do them for themselves? Under 
its Registered Bond Policy the New-York LiFE applies the investment 
principles of Life Insurance to the fund designed for the support of bene- 
ficiaries under policies maturing by death. It undertakes to invest two- 
thirds of the face of the policy, and to pay principal and interest in the 
manner specified in the contract, and thus secures with greater certainty 
the ultimate ends for which the insurance was taken. The policy is so 
completely under the control of the insured during his life-time, and the 
principles of Life Insurance are so carefully observed after his death, that 
the ends desired are reached with almost unerring certainty. 

If we are to judge the future by the past, progress of Life Insurance 
must come from new and more perfect applications of its principles, 
guided by a spirit of liberality — nay, rather of justice — toward the in- 
sured. The latter condition is all-important ;^ change for the sake of 
change, new features which are devised simply to meet a supposed de- 
mand for novelty, will bring no permanent benefits. So also, the company 
that is only concerned for its own safety, that is always seeking to get 
the best end of the bargain, will add nothing of value to Life Insurance. 
The old law of selfishness applies even to corporations, in some degree — 
he that will save his life— at all hazards^ — shall lose it. 

The theory of Life Insurance has, as its two most prominent elements, 
taking risks upon human life, and making provision for them by the safe- 
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keeping and investment of moneys received. It requires for a safe basis 
of operations a considerable number of lives and a considerable amount of 
money, in order to secure the benefits of the law of average. The New- 
YORK Life's policies in force and its money in hand are amply sufficient 
to secure these benefits in full measure. It has no occasion, therefore, to 
strive for mere bigness, and the management is free to devote its energies 
to a study of the best possibilities of Life Insurance within the field 
already occupied. The question presents itself somewhat in this form; 
How can men be most completely relieved from the risks which now 
beset them and their families — mortality risks and financial risks — by 
the payment of money to a life insurance company ? 

In considering the risks to be covered, it will be necessary to con- 
sider men and things as they are, and not as we may think they ought to 
be. The perfect life policy must be adapted to the conditions to which 
it is to be appHed. It must be simple as regards the duty of the insured, 
but comprehensive and flexible as regards the form which the benefit may 
take. It must foresee contingencies and provide for them, without very 
much prevision on the part of the insured. His part must consist almost 
entirely in the payment of money; and for this the company should un- 
dertake to do him such service that, within reasonable limits, his family 
shall not want in case of his premature death, nor he himself come to 
poverty in case of long life. The benefits offered under the insurance 
contract must be so clear and unmistakable as to appeal to the ordinary 
man by their intrinsic merits ; there must be no loopholes for the com- 
pany to escape its due responsibility, and no pitfalls for the unwary 
policy-holder who trusts himself too implicitly to the solicitor who per- 
suades him to insure. 

The theory of Life Insurance is based upon laws which may be 
mathematically expressed ; the practice of it involves moral laws which 
find expression in fidelity to obligations. These moral laws create alike 
the duty of the insured and of the insuring company. Life Insurance, in 
its practical aspects, rests entirely upon the moral obligation which makes 
it incumbent upon a man to insure his life for the benefit of his depend- 
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ents ; and this benefit can only be fully secured when the moral law 
underlying the trust created by the policy is faithfully observed by the 
insurer. Life Insurance will, therefore, find its largest appHcation and its 
truest success in the development and application of the moral principles 
which create and underlie the contract. Its past history— while afford- 
ing admirable illustrations of the value of moral principles applied to 
economic questions — has not been free from faults incident to all human 
enterprises ; yet the lover of his kind, who looks backward over what has 
been accomplished, and forward to what seems destined to be achieved, 
will not fail to invoke a benison upon Life Insurance, nor cease to expect 
even better things in the future from those nobler impulses of the soul 
"That watch to ease the burden of the world." 
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APPENDIX. 

STATISTICAL NOTES. 

(See Tables of Income, Disbursements, etc., Pages 3S6-S.) 
Whek the New- York Life began business, there were no insurance departments 
and no fixed methods of making reports. The Company was required by its charter to 
publish annual reports showing its income, losses, expenses, balance on hand and how 
the balance was invested. By the law of April 8, 1851, it was required to report to the 
Comptroller of the State, and the form of the report was fixed by blanks prepared by 
this officer. The Insurance Department was established by the Act of April 15, 1859, 
and the form of the report to the Department has since been fixed by the Superintendent. 
Until 1892 the Company published its report according to its own form, in addition to 
the report made to the Insurance Department. The Company's form gave the pre- 
miums and interest belonging to the year, whether received during the year or afterward ; 
the Department form calls for what is actually received between January first and 
December thirty-first, no matter what year it belongs to, and credit is given in assets for 
deferred premiums and accrued and unpaid interest. The Company's form also included 
in disbursements the amounts paid to other companies for re-insurance; but the Depart- 
ment form required these amounts and the amounts received from re-insuring companies 
on policies maturing by death, to be deducted from premium income and to be omitted 
from disbursements, in order to avoid reporting the same amounts twice in the totals 
of all companies. 

The tables which follow have been made in accordance with the present methods 
of the Company and of the Department, except that re-insurance has not been deducted 
prior to the establishment of the Insurance Department, A careful examination of the 
early reports has been made, and a few items have been transferred from one account to 
another, in accordance with present methods; the items in disbursements will be found, 
therefore, to differ slightly from those previously published. The first payments on an- 
nuity account were rather in the nature of trust fund payments, but were called annuities 
and are allowed so to stand. The items of "Profit and Loss" have been separated from 
other items of income and disbursements, in order to show just how the Company's in- 
vestment account stands at the present time, and to show the actual interest on invest- 
ments. All the items on the credit side of this account (except the market value of 
bonds and stocks over book value December 31, 1894, allowed in assets) are profits 
actually realized on completed transactions; they amount to $2, 2 5 4., 234., 4.6, The items 
on the debit side belong partly to completed transactions — that is to say, to property 
bought and sold — and partly to real estate still owned by the Company. The latter is 
the case with the last and largest item, which represents for the most part* Jhe reduction 
in the valuation of the Company's office buildings at the time of the Insurance Depart- 
1891-92. Of this reduction $1,426,132.20 was made by the De- 

11 on both sides of Ihe account are " balances" of gains or losses for the year, 
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partment, and $919,375.82 by the Trustees of the Company. This money, of course, 
has not been actually lost; the Company still owns the property, and has, since the 
examination, refused an offer half a million dollars in excess of the Superintendent's val- 
uation, upon a single parcel; but values have not been marked up because, during a 
time of business depression, it has been deemed best to keep valuations at a figure which 
will give a fair rate of income. AH losses incurred through agents have been charged 
in expenses, and the agents' balances at December 3 l, 1894, have been included in the 
total of the expense account. 

The Income Account shows the following distribution by amounts and percent- 
ages: 

Premiums for insurance $337,921,999-37 75.47 percent. 

Considerations for annuities and Trust Fund deposits, 21,529,763.75 

Interest, rents, etc, 81,350,741.27 

Profit and Loss, Cr 6,930,495.35 



Total $447,732,999.74 II 

The Disbursement Account shows the following distribution by 
percentages : 

Death-claims $86,792,477.67 

Endowments i4-,696, 1 13.84 

Annuities and Trust Fund 15,335,051.30 

Policies purchased 37,524,277. 12 

Dividends 4Si639,i 53-39 

Profit and Loss, Dr 4,311,966.89 

Expenses and taxes 8 1,422, [88.60 

Total 



3 pen 



The total amouni 
and percentages : 

Death-claims 

Endowments 

Annuities and Trust Fi 
Policies purchased 



$285,721,228- 

paid policy-holders shows the following distribution by 



$86,792,477, 

14.696,11; 

15,335,05 

3?,S24,277. 

Dividends 45,639, 153. 



39 



Total $199,987,073, 

The total Income is accounted for in the following amounts and percentages: 

Paid Policy-holders $199,987,073-32 44-67 percent. 

Expenses and taxes 81,422,188-60 18,19 " 

Profit and Loss, Dr. 4,311,966.89 .96 " 

Present Assets i6z,oi 1,770.93 36-18 " 

Total $447,732,999.74 100.00 per cent. 

The dividends paid policy-holders are equal to about thirteen and one-half per 
cent, of the total premiums received for insurance, and the surplus accumulated is equal 
to about six per cent, of such premiums; the death-claims paid are about twenty-six 
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per cent,, and the endowments about four per cent, of insurance premiums ; and the 
amounts paid for purchased policies are over eleven per cent, of insurance premiums. 
Insured policy-holders have, therefore, already received nearly fifty-five per cent, of 
their premiums, and surplus is equal to six per cent, more. There is also to their credit 
the reserve value of policies now in force held in trust by the Company for their ultimate 
payment. The total amount received from policy-holders, annuitants and depositors 
of trust funds is $359,451,763.12; the total amount paid beneficiaries ($199,987,073,32), 
and that now on hand {$162,01 1,770.93) are equal to $361,998,844.25 ; showing that 
the cost of carrying on the business and of building up so great a Company in so short 
a time has been less than the use of the policy-holders' money. 

The column showing rate of interest on average net assets will be found instructive. 
During the early years of the Company a considerable portion of its funds were neces- 
sarily uninvested, being required as working capita! ; and where the net assets doubled 
every year it was impossible to show a normal interest rate. By adding all the interme- 
diate terms to one-half of the first and last, in the column of net assets, we get $i,S3S,- 
062,54.8.27 as the total net assets in hand one year; and using this as a divisor of the 
total interest, gives an average rate of 5.30 per annum. 

The first valuation of the Company's policies, according to modem methods, was 
made in 1852, as explained in the text, when the surplus was found to be $25,313.90, 
after providing for all liabilities, including $283,539 '" dividends outstanding. Prior to 
that time the method of declaring dividends had been as follows : The premiums 
earned during the year were calculated accordin h thpcihdbnin 

force, and to this amount was added the interest d m h m was 

deducted the losses and expenses ; the balance as d d p ii h ear, 

and a large part of it was allotted as dividends ad d d d de- 

clared. A "contingent fund" had been grad d h w d on 

December 31, 1852, it amounted to $62,445.54. Th as p re- 

ceived but not earned, accrued interest and eve m k hich 

swelled the fund to $204,761.23. The transition d h d w vas, 

therefore, comparatively easy. 

The Company's valuations antedated any h h h S ite ; 

and after a standard of valuation was adopted b h h mp ued 

to use its own until 1887, although the State stand d d p d 868 g much 

larger surplus than its own. This action mad h h gh d d the 

State easy to conform to in 1887. From 1852 t 8 9 h mp were 

made by the Carlisle Table of Mortality with six p 860 886 

they were made by the same table, with four per p p g p cies 

and five per cent, for n on -participating policies ; m 88 h d d has b hat 

of the State, viz., the Actuaries', or Combined Epn Tbwh p ent. 

interest. Outstanding dividends were placed in b h m ong 

as interest was paid on them, viz., until 1861 ; th h d d four 

per cent, for the time they were to remain out d g d g h p re- 

demption adopted. The liabilities and surplu w fi gi h p ny's 

published report for 1863. The excess of mark ts firs in- 

cluded in surplus in the report for 1866, although h d p b d the 

Insurance Department reports. 
25 
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TOTAL INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES. 



301,540.63 
323.305-69 
324.494-78 



413,293-88 
478,076,05 



6 346,632.89 
6 028,936.42 
6 471,965-63 

3854,648.11 

5 575.734.44 
5495,661.69 
5 286,545,63 



8 731.737-33 

9 900,4S=.i; 
ti 567.452.8f 
13 979,782.11 
16 573 .91 1 -5! 



$337.gai,999.37 $21,433,051.96 



3.075.80 
3,829.84 
3,107.40 



73.052.58 

288,784.09 
290,302.90 



1 .509. 643. 93 



78;99i*87 
90.190.55 



439.733-73 
S40.377.15 
674,679.43 
793,362.77 
1.137.970-66 



2.076,165.9s 
2.352.739-38 
2-537.103.92 
2,657,460.84 
2.873.38902 
3,089,418. 7f 
3,311,290.6,1 
3,726.083.46 
4.336,831.66 
4,587,605.7. 



$79,945,078.19 : 
,405,663.01 



$3,427.9; 
1.902.5c 
547.50 



49.52199 
3I7.734S7 
192,987.40 

17,854.26 



359.998.™ 
37,869,4s j 
73. 732- 77 \ 



$49,192.54 
J 25.340.61 



42,132.50 
71,377.16 
148.255.03 
127.669.97 

320,2^.71 
352,250.07 
366,423.66 
349,223.90 
373.117.76 
412,387.56 
469.753.53 
492-362.75 
550,476-55 
599,606,03 
538,333.8! 
687,349.93 
1,307.870,19 

3,181,494.0: 



5,850,783.01 
6,474,482,43 
7.3,^9.263.97 
7.594.708.94 
7,456,424.18 
8.182,564.09 
7.944. 3f " 
7.729.51, .. 
7.574.384.59 
7,647,886.54 
7,887,126.10 
4,17154 



0.332.9. 



;.03 



4.I43.8< 
13.207.533.01 
13-832.751.3f 
13,905.141.29 
18,831,757.83 
21,590,844.93 
34,871.173.96 
28.830,122.74 
31,483,701.90 
31,854.194-98 
30,936,590.83 
33,863,646,95 
36,483,313.53 



^6,930.495. 35 $96,711-79 $447,732,999.74'' 
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DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 



76.185. 
157.054. 

131.960. 
173.673- 
135.726. 
176,558- 
151,403- 
163,2-" 
242,045- 
204,007. 
169,369. 
169,297. 



480,197. 
56J.921. 
741.043- 



408,519. 
446,123. 
469,686. 



2257.175 
2999,109. 

2 757.035- 

3 916.996- 

4 412.049. 

0099,308, 

6 o37,6ao. 



$571-44 
14,720.0c 
30,335-75 
49.859.24 

IBs! 160-12 
673.051.74 
..015.256.2a 



564,5; 



741,764.47 
559.075-01 
444,369-99 
- --3,877-12 
9,629,06 
,093,725.23 
066,795.11 
114,301.99 



1,255-58 
a, 05 6. 86 
1.893.3^ 
1,687.94 
4,170.63 



17.1B1.47 
23,235-35 
32.793-98 
74.765-91 
90,247,56 
122,633.73 
158,191.71 
194,759.52 
272.727-96 
408,360.13 
309,053.81 
701,214.34 

899,270,84 
931,762.39 
967,916.88 



,274.499.70 
,371.634,26 
,370,130.30 
,407,256.95 
,396,314,48 



24,115.60 
35.239-05 
27.789.83 
31.373.90 
74.65973 
50.115-73 
474,881.16 
62,109,93 
43,011.03 



521,603.65 
105,854.64 



377-363.31 
375,063.09 
881,817.87 

961,871.33 
1,350,460.21 
1,315,117.91 



SUMMARY OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Total Appreciation in Values $6 930 495 35 

Total Reduction in Values 4,3.1,966.89 

Balance Profit $2,618,528,46 
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DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT— Ctf«ft«wf a?. 



13,606.47 

\%.1i&.-i7 ■ 
22,332,40 
=9r545-9« 
32.498.15 
38.6659s 



2 467,328.51 
2 148,447.00 
I 260,340.74 



" $6.9W.'3 
11,792-38 
40,307.19 



154,519.26 
=32.661.51 
175.151 31 
220,713.39 



368,467-90 
869,164.67 



808,107.19 
1,047,772.81 
2,11*2,771.93 



3,236,143,77 
3,690,093.41 
3,828.383.72 
4.559.420-86 
+,131,136.94 
4,242,867.64 
4,367,769.60 
4.807.593-31 



$5,140.76 
10,431.30 

30,385,68 
25,627.17 

57,748.02 



54,972.94 
&4.919-20 
71,391.66 



134.775-" 
225.734-67 
251.671.37 
333,680.69 
434.800,33 
497,109.11 
736,359,83 
1,024,318.34 



742,870,30 
729.623.3s 
749,696,00 
1.032.551-93 



7,659,278,43 
8,386,274.94 
8,474,426.50 



70,692.87 
80,169.04 
129,969.53 
218,252.35 



3. 919. 179-66 
4.140.478.76 
4,597,886,56 
4,648,905.87 
5,302,291.06 
4,860,760.29 
5. 198, 103.15 
5,873,464.25 
5.979 855-62 
5,717.871-So 
6,567.515-30 
7,996,137,94 
8,931,376.73 
9,726,619.59 



13:825! 



SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

il Receipts 

al Disbursements 
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INSURANCE, ASSETS, SURPLUS, Etc. 



7.495 55 
!&. 739-43 



3.0=3:275 
3,264,100 
7.734.1H5 
".339.234 



16,388,109 
16,411,259 
22,293,864 
26, 194,426 



1.361,524.8! 
1,551,061.7, 
1,708.385.7; 



148,718.13 
135,702.05 
190,898.90 
227.777.41 
193.391.86 



27,096,273 
26,621.460 
21,809,389 



20,156,^9 
15,949,936 
17.093,173 



159.576,065 
152,664,982 
173,605,070 
228,417,114 
206,545.392 



38^988 
41.234 



97.719 
113.323 
129,911 
150.381 

173.469 
193.452 

253^876 
277,600 



45,485,756 
60,433.749 
69,406,478 
86,733.575 
'02,132,513 



569,338,726 
614,824,713 



4.379.007-4; 
6,044,91 1.8jj 



14.354,160.50 
17.572.944-7' 
20,569,767.09 
23.377.285-40 
36,257.558.43 

29,341,160.65 
31,872,616,97 
33.573.537.3' 
35.380,557.84 



40,394,128,36 
44.159.558.09 
47.657.563-95 
5',933.7i9-23 
56,039,851.50 



590,34595 
1,070,076.43 
1,642,429.59 



6,047.262,81 
6,881,280.64 
7.040. 213. 9t 
7,238,610.21 
7,004,811,60 

10,188,215,90 



r 1-846,793-06 
[3,549,099-09 
[5,654,263-17 

[5,069,046.92 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DEATHS. 

IE Causes of Death, and the Number of Deaths f 

1, AMONS PERSONS INSUKED IN THE NeW-YoRK LiPE 

Insurance Company. 1845-1894, 



(varioas) 

Accidents 

Addison's disease 

Age 

Alcoholism 

Ansmia and leucoythiemia 

Apoplexy 

Appendiciiis 

Asthma 

Bei i-beri 

Brain disease 

Bright's disease (acute and chronic) 
Bronchitis (acute and chronic). . . . 

Carbunclf 

Cholera 

Cholera morbus 

Consumption 

Convulsions 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 

Embolism 

Epilepsy 

Erysipelas 

Gangrene 

General debility 

Heart diseases (various forms) 

Hypertrophy of prostate and cystitis 

Influenza 

Insanity 

Insolation 

Killed in battle 

Laryngitis 

Liver diseases (various forms) .... 



Locomotor ataxia 

Lymphadenitis 

Lymphangitis 

Malarial fevers 

Malignant pustule 

Measles 

Mumps 

Murdered 

Nasal hEemorrhagf 

Necrosis of bone 

Obstruction of the bowels . 
Oedema of the glottis . . . 
Oedema of the lungs 

Peritonitis 

Pneumonia 

Purpura hjemorraghica. . . 

Pulmonary apoplexy 

Pyemia and septicsemia (vari 

Rheumatism 

Scarlet fever 

Spinal diseases (various) . 

Smallpox 

Strangulated hernia 

Suicide '. 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Ulcer of the stomach 

Yellow fever ,- 

Total 
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TRUSTEES OF THE NEW-YORK LIFE 
1845-1895- 


NSURANCE CO., 


Namk. 


Entered. 


Ceased. 


Remarks, 




1845 
186s 
1852 
'845 
1884 
1849 
1868 
'849 
1869 
r845 
1870 
1845 
.848 
1863 
1866 
1885 
,84s 
1887 
1846 
1847 
.846 
.845 
1868 
188s 
1 86s 
1846 
i860 
1845 
1845 
1849 
1852 
1848 
1856 
1849 
1892 
1850 
1878 
1847 
1847 


1848 
1874 

^847 

1884 
1870 
1856 
1892 
1851 
1877 
1848 
1859 

189. 
1889 
1847 

i864 
1864 
1846 
1846 
188; 

1876 
1849 
1892 
1847 
1847 
1852 
1865 
.849 
1885 
1867 

i852 
1884 
1885 
i86[ 


Died January 22, 187;. 
Died May, 1874, 
Active in 1895. 
Died January, 1875. 
Active in 1895. 
Died September, 1884. 
Died March 11, 1870. 
Died July 27, 1856. 
Died November 16, 1893. 
Resigned; living in 1895. 
Died November 11, 1877. 
Died August 30, 1875. 
Died March, 1859. 
Active in 1895. 
Died February 12, 1891. 
Resigned: living ia i8g;. 
Died November I, 1877. 
Active in 1895. 
Died August 11, 1868. 
Died June i, 1864. 
Died July r3, .867. 
Died November 6, i860. 
Died November 14, 1885. 
Active in 1895. 
Died May 22, 1876. 
Died October 31, 1882. 
bied January 6, 1894. 
Died November 26, 1855. 
Died 1868. 
Died June 25, 1879- 
Died September 13, 1865. 
Died April, 1865. 
Died March 30, 1890. 
Died February, 1867. 
Active in 1895. 
Died February 9, 1877. 
Died January, 1884. 
Died October 27, 1885. 
Died Februarys, 1861. 


Anthony, Charles L 

Appleton, William H 

ASPiNWALL, William H 

Baldwin, C. C 








Benedict, Spencer S 

BOGERT, Cornelius R., M. D. 
BOGERT, Henry K 






Bristow, Benjamin H 


Buckley, William F 

BOSHNELL, ORSAMUS 


Carman, Richard F 








Coleman, Robert B 


CoMSTOCK, David A 










DusENBURY, William C 

Fairchild, Charles S 

Fairchild, Robert G 


Franklin, Morris 

Freeman, Alfred. M. D 
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TRUSTEES — 


Continued. 




Name. 


Entered. 


Ceased. 


Remahks. 




1843 
1863 
1875 
1889 
1892 
1880 
185 1 
1845 
1847 
1845 

1848 
1890 
1867 
1847 
1845 
1849 
1865 
1892 
1885 
1846 
,845 
1845 

■ 852 
i85S 
.867 
1846 
1892 
1849 
1846 
1894 
1889 
1885 
1847 
1894 
1846 
1845 

■ 865 
1892 
.852 


1864 
1868 
1884 

1863 
1848 
1851 
1846 
1889 
.850 

1874 
1849 
«B47 
1878 
1867 

1849 
1846 
1847 

i860 
.892 
1848 

1877 
1847 

'893 
1852 

1869 
1847 

1863 


Died May, 1879. 

Died March 18, 1868. 

Died December 11, 1884. 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895, 

Declined reelection. 

Died July I, 1870. 

Died 1869. 

Died January 2, 1864. 

Died September 24, 1867. 

Died August 18, 1889. 

Died 1851. 

Active in 1895. 

Died May, 1874. 

Died August 2, 1869. 

Died June 37- >888. 

Died August 18, 1878. 

Died June, 1867. 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Died February 28, 1868. 

Died September, 1863. 

Died 1878. 

Died December 7, 1885. 

Died 1888. 

Resigned: living in 1895. 

Died January 8, 1852. 

Active in 1895. 

Died April 9, 1878. 

Died October 23, 1855. 

Active in 1895, 

Active in 1895. 

Died August 10, 1893. 

Died December 13, 1861. 

Active in 1895. 

Died February 12, 1869. 

Died June 6, 1882. 

Died November 13, 1882. 

Active in 1895. 

Died September 8, 1875. 




















HlGGlNS, Elias S 


HORNBLOWER, WiLLlAM 15. .. 


Hutchinson, Richard J. ... 






Langdon, Woodbury 


LiNDSLEY, Caleb F 

Livingston, Schuyler 

Ludlow, Thomas W 






Merchant, Aaron M 






Morrison, George Austin.. 
Mortimer, Henry C 


Nelson, Henry A 




NoRRiE, Adam 
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TRUSTEES — 


Continued. 




Name. 


Entered. 


Ceased. 


Remarks. 


Paxson, Samuel C 

Perkins, George W 


1847 
'893 
1884 
1846 
1892 

1845 
1845 
1852 
1845 
1846 
.85. 
■845 
.849 
1870 
,847 
1863 
.885 
.892 
■894 
1884 
.879 
.845 
.855 
.845 
1878 
1894 
.8s. 
.852 
1847 
■ 89. 
1882 
1894 
,845 
1875 
1892 
1877 
1858 
.846 
1877 


.852 

1849 

[848 
1845 
1846 
1856 
1846 
1849 
1869 
-845 
1861 
]879 
185. 
1866 
.892 

i89i 
.847 
1858 
1846 

'8S4 
'855 
■ 851 
1892 

1847 
1892 
■893 
1881 
i868 
1847 
1883 


Died July, f86o. 

Active in 1895. 

Died 1888. 

Died January 14, 1849- 

Active in 1895. 

Died June?, 1871. 

Died March i, 1880. 

Died 1849. 

Died September 10, 1856. 

Died April 1, 1848. 

Died September 11, 1880. 

Died December 2, 1869. 

Died September 26, iS66. 

Died May, 1861. 

Died July 3, 1879. 

Died Junes, 1881. 

Died December, 1866. 

Resigned: died April, 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Died October 5, 1891. 

Died 1874. 

Died April 26, 1858. 

Died February 10, 1878, 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Died February 13, 1876. 

Died May 28, 1887. 

Died December 20, 1881. 

Resigned: living in 1895, 

Active in 1895. 

Active in 1895. 

Died March 18, 1876. 

Resigned: living in 1895. 

Resigned: living in 1895. 

Died April 15, 1881. 

Died September, 1877. 

Died August 31, 1S60. 

Died September 2, 1883. 




Randolph, Edmund D.; 

Reading, Richard A 

Reed, Almet 




Richards, Thomas B 

Roberts, Marshall 


Sanderson, Edward F 




Sevmour, William N 










Studwell, Alexander 

SuAREZ, Leonardo S 




Tuck, Henry, M. D 

Valentine, John J 

Vandervoort, Peter H 

Wadsworth, Julius 

Wardwell, Jeremiah M.... 


Welch, Archibald H 


Wktmore, Prosper M 

White, Loomis L.. . 


Whitney, William C 

Whittemore, Edward A. .. 


WooDHULL, Albert 

Wright, Charles, M. D. ... 
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IPrem "Fiiher's Nalienal Magazine," June, rSfs\ 

THE CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By James De Pevster Ogden. 

-dde is printed a£ an inKKsImg nminifl:en« of the (iist Piesideni of the Compan)', 



1 remain unsectied that were agitating the public nij 


Id fifty yais 


many things, but the currency and tarilf questions 




1 national currency liased on United States bond; WI 


.s practically 


sued direcdy by the Government, which is considei 


redbyn^any 




, with a total 


uder State banks reached its highest point in 1857, 


when it was 



cireolation of ¥89,1508,711. The ci: 

A STABLE currency is an essential element in the prosperity of a country. As a medium 
of exchange it becomes the representative of all property, and is, therefore, called not 
only the representative, but the measure as well as the standard of value. When de- 
fining the terms " money " and " currency," it is sometimes contended that money can 
only consist of coini?d gold and silver, and is not currency ; while curriMicy is said to be 
a contract to pay money ; that not being the product of labor, it has no intrinsic value, 
being merely a representative of value — and both money and currency are alike deemed 
articles of commerce. These, however, can hardly be called definitions, nor, indeed, 
are they strictly correct as such. Some nations have nothing but gold and silver as a 
general medium of exchange. Do not the precious metals then constitute their cur- 
rency? Bank notes can hardly be called an article of commerce, but gold and silver 
coin will pay a debt or purchase commodities in any civilized country. Again, it is 
quite true that bank notes are only a representative of value. Still, a value has been 
given for them, and value can again be obtained for them, and if they will purchase as 
much of any commodity as the amount of specie they represent would purchase, they 
answer the end for which they were designed, and constitute a currency, which in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term is called money. 

The United States have always had a paper currency, issued by banks chartered 
by the National or State Governments. An ordinance of Congress, during the war of 
the Revolution, established tbe Bank of North America in 1781, and after the adoption 
of the Constitution, the first United States Bank was chartered in February, 1791, and 
expired in 1811. The second, chartered in i8i6, ceased to be the fiscal agent of Gov- 
ernment in 1833 and its charter eitpircd in 1836 

Gold and s Uer tlone however, ire a legal tender, and, accordingly, so far as 
laws can accomplish the object our paper currencv has always been redeemable in 
specie TherL ha\c been nevertheless three ptriods of suspension of specie payments 
by our banks two partnl ind one generil During the last war the banks throughout 
the Uniot) evcepting in New England suspended their payments. During the com- 
imrcial and financial criss of 1837 tht suspension was general, but the banks in New 
Yorl, resumed payment in 1838 and in 1839 when the large State Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania which had issumed the name of United States Bank, failed for the second time, 
and the banks South and W est accompanied its f-Ul the banks in New York did not 
follow Its example. AH these departures from the specie standard of value took place 
when no United States Bank was in operation. During nearly forty years of our enist- 
ence as a nation we had a National Bank acting as the fiscal agent of Government, 
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exercising a controlling influence over the general currency of the country, and it 
laining, at a!l times, the specie standard of value. The friends of such e 
have now no hope of its restoration, its opponents entertain no fear of its finding suc- 
cessful advocates, at the same time it is well to bear in mind that both the great political 
parties of the country have been at times alike the advocates and opponents of a 
National Bank. The first bank was passed during the administration of Washington, 
and was opposed by Mr. Jefierson, and the party of which he was the head. But when 
in power himself, Mr. Jefferson quietly acquiesced in the opinion that the institution 
was convenient and useful, and by approving certain laws establishing branches, etc., 
he even seemed to think that a bank might not be unconstitutional. Still his party 
refused to renew the charter in 1811. But in 1816 the same party, under Mr. Madison's 
administration, brought forward and carried the bill establishing the second National 
Bank, against the opposition of the party that had created the first establishment. We 
thus find that the political founders of the first bank opposed the establishment of the 
second, while the opponents of the first became the creators of the last. The late bank 
was indebted for its fall more to its friends than its foes. It is not impossible that the 
new institution may owe its existence to those who at present claim to be its ene- 
mies, or at least its opponents ; opinions may alter, and policy or necessity may produce 
the change. We have now been ten years without a National Bank or a National 
Currency. 

The first experiment intended to furnish the better currency, was the State bank 
system, when the various institutions of the respective States became the creators and 
. conservatives of the general currency. During its rapid course the greatest portion of 
the stock of those States that are now unable to pay their interest, was created, and 
prices of all commodities, and of everything that represented value, pirtookof the spirit 
of the wide-spread inflation. 

The better currency, as it was promised to be, n is admitted b^ its authors to have 
proved a disastrous failure, long after the people, who had suffered from its operation, 
had come to the same conclusion. An attempt at a still better currency, therefore, be- 
came necessary ; and as one extreme is sure to beget another, the specie Sub-Treasury 
system became the next experiment. The idea, however, of making specie alone the 
currency of the Union, was found to be somewhat too Spartan to find fa\orwith the 
countrj-, and accordingly the plan was never earned out in the spirit in which it was 
conceived, for checks and certificates of deposit and bank notes, continued to be em- 
ployed in its operation, until, having been condemned by the people m 1840, the Act 
was repealed in 1841. The next and last experiment proposed, was the Exchequer of 
Mr. Tyler's Cabinet; but the leading feature of Executive control, which gave it the 
character of a Government Bank of the worst description, destroy ed its chance of success 
with Congress, and the Exchequer hardly found fnends enough to usher it into notice. 
Since the crisis of 1837, more than three hundred millions of State, bank and other 
stocks, have been stricken out of existence, and now, under altered circumstances, 
indeed, but with lessened capital, diminished resources, with but the shadow of our former 
credit abroad, and a want of confidence at home we are — as we were, when the national 
deposits were intrusted in 1833 to the State bants — without a sjstem of currency. In 
almost every State of the Union the banking capital ha= been senously impaired; very 
few, if any, of our Western or South- Western States can be said to have anv Lurrency at 
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all. New England being essentially a manufacturing people, has escaped with less loss, 
and maintained the standard of her currency with less difficuliy than any other portion 
of the Union. New York, however, maintained the integrity of her position, during 
the trying period of 1839, with equal credit and success, and has since well preserved 
the character of her currency. The want of a sound and uniform and sufficient currency 
for the whole country was never greater than at present ; but every State is left to its 
own resources to accomplish, in the best way it can, what we have always been led to 
consider an object of national concern. 

A few of the States have become enamoured of the free banking plan, as it is 
termed, of our Stale, requiring bank issues to be based on special security. The security 
was allowed at first to consist of real estate and all State stocks. It is now confined to 
stock of our own State, and of the United States. The plan, however, is but another 
expedient, that may have a eimseivative tendency for a time, but it is likely to prove 
fruitful of error hereafter, for, like all expedients of this nature, it is certain to change 

During a period of restriction and want of confidence, as at present, the system tends 
to contract the available means of the banks, by withdrawing so much of their capital. 
In times of confident speculation and advancing prices, a temptation would be held out 
to the States to create stocks on which their own banks could issue notes, and they might 
thus supply the necessities of the States and uphold the general spirit of speculation. 

Without concert of action or unity of design, without power to create an union of 
strength or the means of forming any efficient co-operation, strong in one section of 
the Union and weak in the other, as unable to afford relief, as unwilling to share respon- 
sibility, without the power to regulate the inland or to control the foreign exchanges of 
the country, — the various local institutions of the different States now constitute the only 
source of power, not only to furnish a circulating medium, and a representative of value, 
but to resuscitate and preserve the currency and credit system of our extended republic. 
We cannot so far forget the maxims of prudence or the lessons of experience, as to sup- 
pose that a stable currency can be formed out of such materials as these, nor can we 
consent to surrender our previous convictions and subscribe to that change of opinion, 
in reference to the system, hitherto so successful, as to admit the necessity of the "odor 
of nationality" to-day, and describe it as an "obsolete idea" to-morrow. We believe, 
on the contrary, with Mr. Madison, who, in 1816, in his message to Congress, said: "But 
for the interests of the community at large, as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, 
it is essential that the nation should possess a currency of equal value, credit, and use, 
wherever it may circulate. The Constitution has intrusted Congress exclusively with 
the power of creating and regulating a currency of that description." 

In the absence, however, of any effort or any intention to change the present sys- 
tem, our attention should be directed to such measures as are likely to accomplish the 
important objects of affording aid to our credit system, and maintaining the value of 
our currency. 

The system of protection to domestic industry against the efforts of foreign rivalry, 
whereby to prevent excessive importations, and avoid to any injurious extent an export 
of specie, arising fi>Dm an unfavorable state of trade, is among the most effectual means 
to maintain the stability of the currency. And, on the other hand, an efficient aid from 
the general Government, in support of State credit, would not only completely restore 
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our national credit, but immediately add a large amount of active and convertible capital 
to the productive means of the country. 

The establishment of manufactures in a country possessing the natural advantages 
essential to success, tends directly to stimulate industry of the most useful as well as the 
most productive kind. Science is encouraged to lend its aid to the arts; improvements 
in machinery tend to abridge labor, and reduce the cost of production. The inventive 
genius of the country becomes stimulated and rewarded, and we thus facilitate the prog- 
ress and accelerate the accumulation of vrealth. Trade being an exchange of commo- 
dities or, as it is usually termed, of equivalents, it is plain that the nation whose labor is 
so directed as to produce the greatest value exchanges with others to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and accordingly the country which gives its raw materials in exchange for 
manufactures labors to a disadvantage ; the power of machinery and the complicated 
works of art being arrayed against the labor of man and the simple operations of nature. 
The encouragement of manufactures in the United States, by means of protective 
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sumption, while competitioii ensures a moderate price for the supplies he requires of the 
manufactured article. If no cotton was manufactured in the United Stales, there would 
be an increased supply sent to Great Britain, equal to between one-third and one-fourth 
of her consumption of American cotton. This additional supply would necessarily 
reduce the price, while an increased demand from our increasing population would 
have no tendency to reduce the price of her manufactures in a market of which she 
would then have entire control. If we estimate the present value of cotton consumed 
in the United Stales at twelve millions of dollars, the manufactured product is between 
three and four times that sum. Here, then, are between two and three additional values 
beyond the cost of the cotton, retained at home as wages of labor, and interest or profils 
on capital. And, in order to advance the interests of the industry thus rewarded, and 
of the capital thus employed, 1 o d d na!s are constructed with a view to extend 
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t of all classes is promoted, and capital, 
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bulky articles of agricultural p 1 
manufacturers. By these ma h 
seeking employment, become d bu 
It is not easy, therefore, to pe h \ 

Great Britain as the purchaser ot the c 
the sole source of supply for the cott< 

the advantage be on her side, but he himself would be a 
aging and rewarding home industry, all parts of the Union, wheth m I 
of cotton or of grain, or manufacturers, and therefore consume 
and mutually benefited. The planter has an additional market d 
ber of consumers ; the agriculturist is certain of a sale for his p d 
profits by the increased and accumulating means of the country g 
imports and the exports, and becomes possessed of new and varied p od 
■ to prosecute her voyages to distant parts of the world. The capit b 
in his investment, and industry feels sure of its reward ; excessiv p 
vented — the duties remain as a security on our hands, and are po 

as part of the cost of the imported article ; an unfavorable ba n 
avoided, and the means of the people are increased, instead of the ci 
impoverished. But a tariff of incidental or accidental protection, which looks t<: 
and nothing else, which may be high to-day and low to-morrow, as chance o 
may determine ; which is fixed and steady neither in principle nor practice ; which is 
governed by no maxims of public policy, and designed to promote no end or object 
connected with the public good; — would be certain to depress the industry, destroy the 
confidence, and blight the prosperity of the country. 

We allude not to the present tariff, as a model of perfection. It seems to have 
been matured and prepared without sufficient reflection or the requisite information ; 
many articles are charged unnecessarily high. Railroad iron, cheap as it was in Eng- 
land, when the tariff was imposed, might have been admitted at a moderate duty for a 
limited period. A warehousing bill should have been engrafted upon the tariff policy, 
as a system required by the operation of a protective tariff, and essential to the interests 
But the principle of protection is what we contend for — ^it is identified 

was fistablished by ihe Congress which was in session when this article 
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with all interests, and with the prosperity of the whole counlrj, and is absolutely re- 
quired to maintain the stability of the currency. The necessit) of restoring the credit 
of the non-paying States of the Union, on the ground of pruate interest and public 
policy, of individual character and national fame, is among the most urgent and press- 
ing of our wants. One hundred and twenty-three millions of State stock, that appears 
abroad nearly in the light of the public debt of the United States, is either greatly depre- 
ciated or almost without value in the money markets of Europe. When any stock of 
our paying States now becomes due, it is remitted and not reinvested, while such of 
them as are salable here gradually find thdr way to this market for "sale' and returns." 

There was a time when confidence in our State stocks abounded; for when appre- 
hension was entertained for the financial and political state of Europe, the stocks of this 
country were looked to as a security beyond the reach of accident or disaster. It was 
then said. There I can invest, and rest secure. There have 1 placed a portion of my 
fortune. There have I secured a part of the property of my wife and children, and there, 
when I shall have left ihem, they can look with confidence for principal and interest. 

These were once the consoling reflections of many of the capitalists and annuitants 
of England and the Continent. Such was once the proud and enviable opinion enter- 
tained of us and of our country. But during 1836 and a part of 1837, that period of in- 
flation, the States issued their stocks to create banks and construct canals and railroads, 
the interest on which, since the destruction of bank capital and the suspension of the 
public works, they are unable to pay; and the principal of which, however honest may 
be their intentions, however sincere their efforts, we fear they will never be able to dis- 
charge in full ; for, after the long delay that has occurred, the unaided resources of those 
States, with the continual increase of debt caused by the accumulation of arrears of 
interest, will hardly be sufficient to discharge their heavy indebtedness. 

Are the States, then, without resources? Is there no common fund from which 
they could obtain relief? Has the general Government no power or right to apply that 
fund, or anticipate, by its own credit, the necessary means to pay the interest and secure 
the principal? It is quite true that the public lands present an available resource, con- 
stituting for the future an inexhaustible revenue. It is also true that we have a Federal 
Government, required by the Constitution to provide for the general welfare. But it is 
deemed improper to pledge the public lands, although they belong to the States ; it is 
deemed unconstitutional to aid the States, because the Constitution has nowhere, in ex- 
press terms, authorized the Federal Government to do so. 

It is true that just after the adoption of that instrument, the debts of the States 
were assumed by the general Government. As these debts, however, were incurred for 
the common defence, during the war of the Revolution, the claim of the States may 
have been stronger ; but the right on the part of the Government under the Constitution 
is still the same. Then, however, the debts were actually assumed and paid— now the 
Government is only asked to retain, in its own hands, the security belonging to the 
States, to exchange its own obligation for that of the States, and pay itself, should the 
States still prove unable or unwilling to comply with their engagements. If an Act were 
passed authorizing the issue of three per cent, stock of the United States, by commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose, in exchange for the stock of any State that should 
appoint commissioners to receive the proceeds of their public works, and of a moderate 
but certain tax, to be appropriated to the payment of the interest of the debts, pledging 
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also to the general Government their quota of the sales of the public lands, national 
and State legislation would unite for the public good. The national credit would be 
granted until the resources of the States should render it unnecessary. The public 
creditor would be satisfied, the faith of the States would be redeemed, and the credit of 
the Union restored. 

The plan is simple, the means would be effectual, and the result would prove an 
incalculable blessing, while the existence of the national debt thus created would be 
known and felt only by the benefits it conferred. Yet no politician is bold enough to 
bring forward the measure, no senator moves in its favor, no party espouses the cause 
of the countr)'. 

A public writer in France has said ; "America could easily replenish the public 
cotfers and pay her debts by submitting to moderate taxation. There are not in her 
public councils men of sufficient moral courage and patriotic spirit to brave the unpopu- 
larity of the true measures, and teach the Democracy its true interests. Therefore is 
the United States in a condition unworthy a free people." 

Yet there are statesmen among us who contend that we require no other system 
of currency than the one we now possess; that a protective policy is unnecessary; that 
the indebted States require no aid from the general Government, and if they did, that 
it would be unconstitutional to grant it. In the meantime it is 10 be feared that the 
debts of Texas, with its uncounted and uncertain millions, will be paid out of the public 
treasury or recognized as a public debt, before that of Illinois or Maryland, part and 
parcel of ourselves, shall be provided for or cared for, although they have the means, 
by a pledge of their portion of the public domain, to provide ample security for the final 
payment of their debts.' , 

The sentiment of love towards our country, and of pride in her institutions, has its 
origin in the best feelings of our nature. But it requires to be strengthened by expe- 
rience, and sanctioned by our understanding. Our early affections, sustained by the 
consciousness of the diffusion of the benefits and advantages conferred by equal laws 
and liberal institutions, strike their roots broad and deep, as we become convinced that 
all feel the influence and share in the blessings of a well-administered Government. An 
enlightened constituency, whose dearest rights and interests are at stake, are entitled to 
expect not only good intentions, but a reasonable share of intelligence also, on the part 
of their representatives in the national councils. But where is our hope, when we find 
that the prostration of State credit is treated with indifference ? That no effort is made 
to redeem our character, while our name is becoming a by-word and reproach among 
the nations of the earth ? Is there no fear that at last, as a people's confidence is 
shaken, their attachment may become weakened, when they find that no measure is 
proposed, none likely to be adopted, to retrieve the sinking honor of the States ? Must 
we become still more and more convinced, by sad and dear bought experience, that this 
cruel neglect, this willful indifference, has not only prostrated the credit of the nation, 
and injured the character of the people, but that it must tend inevitably to tarnish the 
fame and undermine the foundations upon which are to rest the future happiness and 
prosperity of our country, 

•Texas was finally paid $10,000,000 to relinquish her claims 10 Icrritory beyond her present 
boundaries. 
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